




TO 

THE DAWN 
OF LOVE 


— ^*Between the shores of Me and Thee^ 
there is the loud oceariy my own surging self, 
which I long to cross ” — 



’’^Let me light my lamp"' 
says the Star, 

^^And never debate 

ij it will help to remove the darkness'' 
— Rabindranath Tagore. 



FOREWORD 


I NDIAN History is progressing fast in the direction of its ob- 
ject, the past. Some years ago the History of India began 
with Alexander’s campaign through the Panjab and the East. 
Then the rise of Buddhism and Jainism was added. The pre- 
sent book deals with a period prior to the appearance of Gautama 
and Mahavira. The book is all the more welcome since the 
author has taken as a subject a portion of that period which has 
been styled “the Dark Ages of India.” 

This denomination refers to the subjective state of ignor- 
ance of the students of history, rather than to the objective 
panorama of the past, which was not dark at all. 

Illustrious kings ruled the country with justice and wisdom. 
Of one of them, A^vapati Kaikeya, who ruled in the North- 
Western area, the Chdndogya Upanisad^ V, 11, 5, states that 
when he got up in the morning he said: “In my country there 
are no thieves, nor misers, nor drunkards, nor people who do not 
perform sacrifices, nor ignorant, nor debauchees, nor much less 
harlots.” Such personal statement of the king himself is a credit 
to the excellent administration that India enjoyed in that early 
age. The student of history, while going through the pages of 
this book, will easily detect some of the principles that later on 
crystal! zed in the immortal Artha^dstra of Kautalya, and which 
were so much admired by the Greek envoy Megasthenes. 

The economic conditions of India were also prosperous. Agri- 
culture, mining, fisheries, farming, cottage industries, building 
industries and other sources of wealth are described minutely, and 
sometimes with such abundance of detail as to make us believe 
we are living in those remote ages. Trade was brisk, and the 
reports we have about sea- voyages incline us to believe that it 
was the cause of many settlements of Indians abroad, both in 
the east and in the west. 

Special interest is attached to the sociological conditions of 
the country, which may be wisely compared with those prevail- 
ing at present. The superiority of the kings in matters spiritual is 
indeed an eye-opener which has not been sufficiently accounted 
for. Those good administrators of the country were also pro- 
found thinkers and wise philosophers, at whose school many emi- 
nent brahmauas learned the secrets of the ancient lore of Indiai 
Some authors have seen in them representatives of the old pre- 
Aryan rulers of the country, and if this view is finally accepted, 
it will lead us to revise our opinion about the origin of Indian 
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philosophy and asceticism. Such kings, whose intellectual pur- 
suits still shine after perhaps thirty centuries, fostered liberal 
education in their dominions. It was precisely during this period 
that the first akama of life was constituted on practical bases. 
The agglomerations of Brahmacdrins in the same towns were 
the nuclei of all those ancient famous centres of learning, the 
main ones being Taksa^ila and Varanasi, which were rivalled by 
Nalanda, Odantapura, Vallabhipura and others in a subsequent 
historical period. 

This one, the history of which Mr. Katilal N. Mehta presents 
to the public to-day, is a period of extraordinary importance, 
during which the final amalgamation of the two main races of 
India, the Dravidians and the Aryans, which began in the Vedic 
period, was accomplished. The student of Proto-Indian History 
will easily discover the constituent elements of this amalgama- 
tion in many pages of this book. This is a subject of research 
which Mr. Mehta had neither time nor opportunity to study in 
the course of his post-graduate research. It was totally outside 
the scope of his work. Other students may undertake it, and 
the country will be grateful to them for it. It is a subject about 
which much darkness still prevails in the minds of many. 

The main source of information which the author has 
tapped has been the collection of Buddhist stories of the pre- 
births of the Buddha, called the Jdtakas. These stories un- 
doubtedly depict conditions and situations of a period of time 
prior to that of the revered teacher. The fact that similar 
episodes are at times found in the Jdtakas and in the Mahd- 
bhdrata seems to point to a common older source, which is now 
lost. About the historicity of these stories we cannot doubt at 
present. The very incidental way in which they are narrated, 
is a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy. Whenever 
the mythical element is introduced, it is easily detected. 

The work of Mr. Katilal N. Mehta is a credit to him and to 
this Institute, his Alma Mater, His views are always impartial, 
his method is faultless, his criticism well founded and precise. 
I hope that his work will be widely read throughout this country 
and abroad, and help to dispel the darkness still perhaps existing 
in some minds, and to disclose the brilliancy of that ancient 
culture which was the foundation of the culture and achievements 
of the Indians of later periods. 

H. Heras, S.J. 

Indian Historical Research Institute, 

St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

July 23, 1939. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

I N the following pages a humble attempt has been made to 
visualise the picture of Ancient India through the J dtaka stories. 
Ever since the publication of these stories, scholars have attemp- 
ted to draw from them as much help as they could to enhance 
their researches. They have been studied and utilised by vari- 
ous hands for shedding more light on the various aspects and 
problems of Ancient Indian History. And they have undoubted- 
ly been recognised as an important source for this purpose. 

A synthetic history embracing the long period through 
which Indian Life and Society have grown and developed is yet 
a desideratum. Before this is possible, an intensive study has to 
be made of the difierent ages through which they have grown. 
And this study of a particular age or period has to be made 
through different sources — ^literature, art, archaeology, ethno- 
logy, anthropology and the like. It is obvious that this is not 
the task for one hand. Various hands have to work to create a 
complete whole. Thus what Zimmer in his AUindisches Leben 
has done for the early Vedie Period, still remains to be done for 
the subsequent periods. The Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
together must yield a suflS.ciently clear picture of Ancient India 
of the period immediately encircling round the figures of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. An attempt in this direction was made 
years ago by Prof. Khys Davids, in his Buddhist India, But he 
mostly relied upon Buddhist sources, and that too not exhaus- 
tively, whereas the study of the history of the Buddhist period, 
to be complete, must be made by a careful collation of different 
sources, the Upanisadicj the Buddhist and the Jaina literatures, 
over and above the archaeological and other evidences. Every 
piece of literature has to be thoroughly ransacked. It was with 
this object that I took up the study of the Jdtakas — a part of 
the extensive Buddhist literature. 

As I said before, these stories have been utilised by various 
scholars. Eichard Pick has studied these stories chiefly from the 
social point of view, keeping always the ‘Caste' and the ‘Priest' 
before his eyes, which fact, m my opinion, has at times hindered 
a purely impartial judgment. Dr. Kay Chaudhury has derived 
from these stories such data as could be helpful to his "Politieal 
History,' and this again not exhaustively. Mrs. Khys Davids 
and Mr. N. S. Subbarao have given us the 'Economic Conditions' 
For 'Administrative Aspect' something has been done by Mr. 
Beni Prasad in his work 'The State in Ancient India' Lastly I 
must mention a really valuable work by Dr. B. C. Sen, 'Studies in 
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Jdtahas^ published in the Journal of the Department of Letter 8 ^ 
Calcutta Jniversity, dealing mainly with political and adminis- 
trative matters. But all these studies were more or less iso- 
lated. in the absence, thereiore, of a work comprehensive and 
critical in its treatment, and systematically written with a view 
to present a connected idea ot Ancient Indian life as portrayed 
in these stories, I feel myself justified in taking up this subject. 
I have endeavoured, not only to gather all that research has 
done, but to put it in a systematic scientific and connected nar- 
rative form. 

The work has, for convenience’s sake, been divided into five 
Sections, dealing with five different aspects : political, adminis- 
trative, economic, social and geographical. As regards political 
history, there are several chronological strata dimly recognis- 
able in the stories. The kings and princes there mentioned did 
not belong to a single period of time : they were often wide 
apart from one another in respect of age. So that the infor- 
mation derived goes to supplement our knowledge of the poli- 
tical history from the Vedio times down to the time of the 
Buddha. Only the last chapter of this section, entitled the 
Mahajanapada teriodf gives us a fair idea of the period imme- 
diately preceding the Buddha. And all the remaining aspects 
of life, namely, administrative, economic, social and geographi- 
cal, delineated in the stories, fall, in my opinion, in this Mahdja- 
napada or pre-Buddha period. Hence the title of this work, 

It is a moot point whether history should be subjective or 
objective. To write objectively has been the avowed aim of 
historians from Herodotus to H. G. Wells. But it seems im- 
possible for the historian to remain unperturbed over the vicis- 
situdes in life which he observes. And even H. G. Wells had 
in the end to confess : “There never will be an outline of 
history written that is not tendential.” These tendencies of 
the historian, his pre-conceived notions and prejudices, are bound 
to be interwoven in the delineation of the subject he treats. 
And what is wrong in it i However unscientific this method 
of approach might be termed, it has its value and its interest. 
The historian should not dive into an ever-receding and ir- 
revocable past, simply for the sake of the past. He has to 
revaluate the past in the light of the present, instead of ap- 
pearing in the fashion of a colourless spectator, he has to assume 
the r6ie of a representative of the people of whom he speaks. He 
is to share their thoughts and reciprocate, or at least under- 
stand, their sentiments. He may grow eloquent over their glori- 
ous achievements, as he should stress their drawbacks, in 
this way, attempting to write history is, inevitably though 
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imperceptibly, like subjectinjg oneself to psycho-analysis. It 
draws out not only the historian’s opinions but his ‘repressions,’ 
not only his intellectual character but its ‘complexes.’ Even 
those historians who profess to be most impartial and purely 
objective have their hidden snags and tags. 

Anyhow, it is quite obvious that every historical study 
should have more than purely academic interest. Up till now it 
has always been regarded as dry as dust, a jumble of dates, an 
unmeaning medley of wars and massacres. To have any value, 
history must be viewed as a kaleidoscope. It should be a pre- 
sentation of life, complete and whole. 

The Jdtakas ofEcr us a clear advantage in this respect. 
Though their aims and objects are not avowedly secular, they 
nevertheless depict society from an independent point of view, 
give details, specially of the darker phases of social life, with the 
fullness and variety that we naturally miss in the ‘sacred texts.’ 
We can see here merchants and artisans, workers and peasants, 
women and children, old people and ascetics, Brahmins and 
Princes — all engrossed in their daily life. The characters we 
witness are lively and realistic, and the incidents narrated are 
also taken from real life. In the words of Prof. Bhys Davids, 
the Jdtakas are the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of Folklore extant. 

I am not unmindful of my inabilities. My claim to these 
stories as being a faithful representation of the pre-Buddha 
period will particularly be questioned. The fear of uncertain 
ground on which i was standing at first prevented me from giv- 
ing the title which has been given to this work, and I thought 
it wise to make myself secure by vaguely describing the work as 
Ancient India in the Jdtakas, But repeated reading of the book, 
page after page, while plodding through the unending proofs, 
reassured me, and finally encouraged me in giving the present 
title. 1 leave it now to the readers to decide whether the title 
is justified or not. But I take consolation in the fact that there 
was, after all, very little possibility of change in the general 
milieu of Ancient Indian life within a few centuries, as its per- 
sistent conservatism is only too well-known. 

The present work is a revised form of the Thesis submitted 
to the University of Bombay for the M.A. Degree in 1935. It 
took two years for it to go into the Press, and it is after about the 
same period that it comes out of the Press, to see the light of 
day. Four long years have thus passed by since it was written. 
Journalism having lured me away from an academic career, it 
was well-nigh impossible for me to keep pace with the fast-growing 



tempo of Historical Research Work. If, therefore, the work 
suflers from any defects, I crave the indulgence of my readers. 
I shall deem my labours amply rewarded if the work lightens 
even a single obscure corner of our Ancient History. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Rev. 
Fr. H. Heras, S. J., the Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, but for whose guidance 
and constant encouragement it would have been impossible to 
produce this work. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the substantial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 

RATILAL MEHTA. 


Bombay t Se'ptemher 4, 1939. 
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TRACING UP 


THE HOMOGENEITY OF THE JATAKAE AND THEIR AGE 


The Jdtakas, on which the whole of the present work is based, are, as 
is well-known, a collection of stories included in the Khvd- 
daha-Nikdya of the Suttapifaka of the Pali Canon. These 
stories, as edited by Fousboll, number 547. But as in some 
of these numbers, several stories are included, while others only contain 
references to later Jatakas, and also as sometimes the same stories irecux in 
different versions, the figure 547 does not agree exactly with the actual number 
of the stories. > The Culla-Niddem gives the number as 500 {paUca-jdtaka- 
satdni),^ The collection is obviously incomplete. It does not, and could 
not, include all the stories current at the time of its final redaction or com- 
pilation, probably in the 5th century A.D neither does it include all the 
inscribed episodes still to be seen on the remnants of the Barhut railing,^ nor 
does it include all /dtoia-like stories to be found in other canonical works.® 


Now, every single Jdtaka^ in the present collection, consists of the 
following parts : (a) An introductory story, Paccuppanmvalthuy 
DIFFEUENT ‘story of the present time’ which relates on what 

PARTS. occasion the Buddha himself told the monks the Jdtaka in 

question ; (6) AtUavatthUy i.e., ‘story of the past’ in which a 
story of one of the former births of the Buddha, in other words, a Bodhisatta 
story, according to later Buddhist dogmatics, is told ; (c) the Gdihds 
or verses which, as a rule, constitute the Jdtaka of the Akkhdna type and 
form part of the story of the past, are supplemented by the abhi~ 
sambuddhagdthds as these latter are generally termed (d) short commentary 
{yeyydkarava) in which the Gdthds are explained word for word ; and (e) the 
‘connexion’ (sarnodhdna) in which, finally, the personages of the ‘story of the 
present’ are identified, by the Buddha himself, with those of the ‘story of the 
past,’ and the psychological effect of the discourse on the mind of the 
hearers is described. These are the different parts which form a single 


]. The CuUa-Niddem, 11, p. 80, an old commentary (probably of 1st or 2nd century 13.C.) 
on the P&rayamtoagga ol tho Sutta-Nipdta, speaks of 000 Jatakas : Ea-hien too, (Hecord of the 
Buddhist kingdoms, traosl. by J. Logge, Oxford, 1886, p. 106) speaks of pictures illustrating 
* 600 J&takar which ho had seen in Ceylon. See Ba^, 1, p. 247 ; 11, pp. 723 p, 

Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, 11, p. 124 n. 1. See now, B.C. Law, April, 

1939, pp. 241.265. 

2. CuUa-Niddesa, 11, p. 80 ; noticed by Barua, op. cit., p. 247 ; also Indian Cuiturs, 
VoLV,No.2. 

3. The authorship of Buddhago^a {Qandhavamsa, J.r.T.8. 1886, p. 69), has been ques- 
tioned X Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. LXIII ff ; Burlingame, Buddhist Legends 
(H.O,S.) pp. 49, 69 ff. But see Law, J.R.A.8., April, 1939, p. 243. 

4. C/. Foucher, J^.0,R.8., VI, pp, 470, 472-3. 

. 6. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 1, p. 164; also Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro., p. Ixxxl ; e/. 
Wintemits, History of Indian Literature II, p. 116 n., 4 ; Gokuldas Do, Cal, Bev. Aug. 1929, 
256 jQT, B. C. Law, J.B.A.8., April, 1939, pp. 241-66, puts a strong Case for tho traditional 
number 660. 

0.. t.e., * verses spoken by the Buddha after his enlightenment’. Cf, fSenart, J.A., 1901 
pp. 'mff. 
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of vulgar ideas and misconceptions. These interpretations augmented and 
modified by various other hands supplied the prose of the Jdtahas from the 
time of their origin onwards.”^ 

The above discussion, then, brief though it is, points to the pre-Budd- 
histic origin of the Jdtakas — Jdtakas in the sense of versified stories. Says 
B. Otto Franke : “The bulk of Jdtaka-Odthds is the work of many, chiefly 
non-Buddhist authors, though one editor or compiler (not author) may, in 
recastiug the whole, have altered and even added verses here and there.”* 
Authors of folklore have always remained anon3nnou8 : the story originates 
in the mind of one man : he composes the verses and puts them afloat among 
the folk : in course of time these verses become the common possession of 
the whole folk ; the verses are thus preserved, with very rare modifications : 
the prose which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth to 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to writing. 
This is, in general, the life-story of a folk-tale. The same can be said with 
regard to the Jdtaka stones. 

This is not to say that all the Jdtaka stories, or even the Gdthds as 
embodied in our collection, were current at the time of the 
NARRATIVE Buddha. It may however be conceded that the major 

FORMS. portion was. It is also probable that even the verse-Jatofei 

of the canon, if it existed as an independent work, contained 
a smaller number of Gdthds. The number seems to have gradually increased. 
And as regards prose too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the 5th century A.D. But this is about the language with 
which we have no concern at present. We have to see what kind of 
material has been used in that prose. Dr. Winternitz'* has analysed the 
diflerent kinds and forms of narrative composition as represented in the 
JatoAw-collection : (o) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fair}’'-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses 
easily join with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole that 
we cannot but assume that in these cases the Jdtakatthavan^and used good 
old traditions for the prose also ; (6) secondly, there are Ballads in dialogue 
form, in a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose 
which we find in the collection is as a rule, in these cases, the entirely super- 
fluous and insipid fabrication of some commentator, and as a matter of fact 
is not infrequently in actual contradiction to the verses ; (c) thirdly, there 
are longer narratives, beginning in prose and continued in verse, or in which 
prose narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. Here 
prose is indispensable, but the prose of the collection is not a faithful copy 
of the original prose, but greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, by commenta- 
tonal additions ; {d) fourthly, there are collections of sayings on any subject, 
and, lastly (e) regular epics or epic fragments. In the latter two oases, the 


1. Oukutta Swiew, Feb. 1981, pp. 278^ 

2. W. Z. K. if., 20 (1006), p. 81B. 

8. 0/. Qharpeatiwj **Iii general the Jdlafo prose rests an ancient tradition. ** Z. JD. 


Of. 

M.Gn 66 (1912), pp. 41 ff. W, Z. K, M. 27, (1913) pp. 92 ff. 
4. i<slinf</ljid.lM*„n,pp. 124-5. 
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prose in the book is again a superfluous commentary, and mostly spiritless 
into the bargain. 

But, as we said, it is the material, the contents of the stories which are 
of more importance than the language of the prose in which 
written. And we cannot deny that the major part 
DEN(i. of fhe stories in the collection preserves older material. Even 

Dr. Winternitz has to admit in the face of archaeological 
evidence of a compelling character, that in the prose, too, much that is old 
may have been preserved.’ This evidence comes from the precious monu- 
ments, the Si'U'paa of Barhut and SaficM, of the second or third century 
B.C.^ The importance of the reliefs on the stone-walls around these* stupas, 
from the point of view of the history of the Jdtakas, can hardly be overes- 
timated. On these reliefs are depicted scenes from the Jdlakas^ including 
scenes which occur only in the prose. Not only this. Somet imes ex en the 
titles of the Jdtakas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as iJiose in 
the Jdtaka book, but which in other cases differ. Those reliefs then prove, 
as admitted by Dr. Winternitz, that a number of stories, which are also t o 
be found in the JdtaJca collection, were in the second, perhaps even in the 
third century B.C., technically called ‘Jdtakas* and were regarded us Uodfn- 
satta stories^ and that accordingly they must, have been known in India 
long before, and possibly belonged to the pre-Buddhist peritsl.^ 

We do not at all dogmatise on the point. The composiljon of thci Jdtalca- 
collcction has undoubtedly passed through several stages. It 
utterly impossible to assign a definite date to the stories. 
Some of the poems and prose narrative's must reach back to a 
great antiquity, even to the Vedic times. Some of the sayings, legiuids and 
ballads may belong to pre-Buddhist days. For the greater portion of the 
book, we may not urge any greater antiquity than the .‘ 5 rd cimtiiry B.(J. 
And much ol the prose decidedly belongs to the Christian era. In fact,, wo 
can generally hold, with Mr. Goknldas De® that the prose stories of the 


1. op, ctl., 11, p 120. 

2. See fipewally llarua, Barhut-lStmn an a story -Idler. 

y. Mure than thii ty scones have been as yet identified : See Bania, and Siuha, Barhut 
Inscriptions, pp. 7S-99 ; also Oldenterj?, J. A. O. H., Ift (1897) pp. 183 ff. E. Hultzch, «/. R. 
A. (S'., 1912 pp. .399 40H ; Rhys Ilavids, Buddhist India, p. 2t»9 ; Fourhor, The Beytvnings 

oj Buddhist Art, pp. Cl 

4. But Gokuidah Dc, after a minute examination of the Barhut Jutaka label, ( omen to 
the concluBiou that ‘the Jdtakas of Barhut have to Lo taken in their ordinary sense meaning 
stoTiea or fables told by the Master in illustration of bis Doctrine and not in the special sense 
in which the Buddhists used them in later tiroes implying birth stone', of the Bodhsatla l>efore 
he became the Buddha.’ Cal. Rev. Aug. 1929, pp 267-94 : ^Barhut Jntnkas in a New Light ! 

6. Hist. Ind. Lit., II, p. 121. 

6. Calcutta Review, July, 1930, p 8.3 : He has shown the growth of the Jdtaka literature 
through these stages : Pre-Buddhietic times — Akkhdnas as popular folklores and ballads in 
Prakrit; Time of Buddha and the 1st Council- Jdtakas as popular folklore and ballads illustrat- 
ing the doctrine of Karma, incorporated in Agama Pifaka ; Second Council — SuUanta Jdtaka 
and J&takas as moral stories incorporated with the Dhamma Vtnaya ; Third Council — JdtaJca 
collection as a separate book of verses included m the Khuddaka Nikdya : special Jdtakan as 
Casiyd Pifaka ; First Century A.D. — Bodhisatta vs. Devadatta stories from Jdtakas <ind Jd- 
takas as moral verses found in the Milinda ; Filth Century A.D.— Jdtaka verses found in the 
Dhamtnapada Affhakathd ; End of 6th Century A.D.— J&takas of the Jdtaka Book exclusively 
at birth stories of the Bodhisatta in Jdtaka- AHhakaihd,*' Ibid, p, 84. 
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Jataka-A^hahathd compiled about the latter part of the 5th century A.p., 
and looked upon as expansions or vitthdras of Jdtdka verses, many of which 
as old as the time of the Buddha, some even still older, are really a com- 
pendium of facts with dates ranging from the time of their origin up to that 
of their final redaction, i.e., from pre-Buddhistic times down to the 5th 
century A.D., while we maintain that except in very rare cases, the claim to 
"pre-Nikuya antiquity of the verses constituting the real Jutakas must be 
generally accepted. 

Thus, while recognising the uncertainty about the age of the Jdtakas — 
our source of enquiry — we are unable to act up to the injunc- 
tiou laid down by Dr. Winternitz that ‘not only every large 
section and every single narrative but often also every single 
will have to be tested independently as regards its age.’* While going 
minutely through the stories we have felt that they are more or less faithful 
in depicting the picture of ancient Indian society : this pictme again seems 
to be a homogeneous one. Throughout, it seems, the story-teller, whoever 
he might be, has fixed his eyes on the period before the Buddha. Old versos 
may have been mixed up with new, and the prose considerably enlarged, 
the details of the contents may not all be assigned to an older period, but as 
Mr. B. (J. Sen^ has rightly observed, “the spirit of the old narrative was not 
sacrificed to novelty, and the literary embellishments, if introduced, did not 
apparently tend to produce an ill-assorted combination of things, belonging 
to different ages as found in many other works.” 

We have set ourselves to the arduous task of presenting, as far as possible, 
a clear and comprehensive portrait of ancient Indian Society as reflected in 
the Jdtaka stories. Wo have slowly but carefully gone through the whole 
of this huge collection, noted down each and every single fact contained in it 
and, in the end, tried to arrange the facts thus collected in a systematic narra- 
tive form. During this process, moreover, each and every fact has been 
minutely examined in the light of literary and other evidence of the surround- 
ing period. We have already admitted that all the stories in this collection 
arc handled by a compiler or compilers of about the 5th century A.D. And 
we have also shown that the major portion of the material thus handled 
had come down through several centuries. But we again lay the utmost 
emphasis on this fact, that the compiler (or compilers) had focussed his (or 
their) attention on the days before the birth of the Buddha. As we in these 
days, while narrating stories to our children, fix our eyes on the period of 
which we may be speaking, taking care that modern things and individuals 
do not find their way in our narrations, so must have the Jdtaka compiler 
taken care to see that the stories he handled were not out of tune with the 
pre-Buddhistic conditions of society as he himself had come to know through 
tradition and literature. Thus it was that a fair degree of homogeneity was 
accomplished for this collection of stories. This homogeneity will readily 


1. Op. eiL, II, p. 122, This is the task which some fntore Hopkins may well take up. 

2. SMiu in JiUakeu, p. 109. 
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be discerned from tbe presentation given in the following p^^es. It will be 
seen that the political, administrative, social, economic and even geographical 
conditions, as herein presented, quite harmoniously fit in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, as our knowledge of post-Vedic and post -Buddhist periods shows* 
What we mean to say is, that the stories on the whole give us a harmonious 
and a homogeneous picture of the pre-Buddhistic period. You may question 
the existence of a particular article, or thing, or place or individual, or raise 
doubts about a particular form of administrative, social, economic or religious 
institution. These doubts may or may not prove to be true. At least to us 
they would seem diflGicult, if not impossible, to be satisfied finally. It is not 
our task, even if it were possible, to test independently each single piece of 
prose- story and every single galhd as regards its age. We only say this, that 
the stories are decidedly of different periods — from the Vedic period down 
to the 5th century A. D., that the gdtMs do claim a greater antiquit v than the 
prose — for which reason we have throughout this work given the number of the 
gdtMs whenever any references are taken from them—’ but that the stories 
as a whole arc homogeneous in their presentation of things of the pre-Budd- 
histic age. 

This is all that wc can say about the chronological aspect of the JdtaJeaSy 
in the present state of our knowledge. And if therefore we are stUl inclined 
to hold with old scholars like Buhler,^ Fick,^ Rhys Davids^ and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids® that the conditions of civilisation as reflected in the Jdtakas date 
back in pre-Buddhist days, we may be excused by over-critical scholars. 

The importance of the Jdtakas can hardly be under-estimated. They 
are simple stories, no doubt. The general tendency among 
THEIR IM- scholars was, and perhaps still is, sceptical about the useful- 

POUTANCE. ness of such stories as a source of history. Sooner this 

scepticism goes away, better will be the understanding of 
history. All folk-tales, originating as they do among the vast folk, must 
reflect their life. Prof. Lacote, who devoted many years of his life in the 
study of Indian talcs, opines that the Indian tales are for its history, 
religious, literary and social, of an importance of which no comparison with 
other literatures could possibly give an adequate idea.® The Jdtakas are of 


1. Mr. GokulduB Du'h three artioles on Ancient Indian Culture and oi\rilization are based 
entirely on the Jataka g&th&a. The prose-portions have not lieon utilised. Still, it will be 
seen that his presentation, as far as it goes, does not materially differ from that of ours which 
is based on both the gaiMa and the prose portions Cf. Do, J&iata Oleaninge bearing on an- 
eient Indian Culture and civilization: Sociology, Calcutta Review, 8ept. 1931, pp. 361-74; 
Oct. 1031, pp. 106-122 ; Polity, Journal of the Department of LeUere, Calcutta, XXV, 1034. 

2. The Origin of the Indian Br&kma Alphabet, 2nd ed. pp. 10 ff. 

3. Social Organisation ; preface, ix-x. 

4. Buddhist India, p. 2^2. 

fi. J. B. A. 8 ., 1901, pp. 869 ff, 

6. Essai sur Ou^dhya St la Brhadha^ translated in Q. J. M. 8 . IV, pp. 64-86 ‘*How- 
ever fanciful it may be, it introduces us into a mixed world of prinoes, prieste, merohante and 
artisans who feel, act and spMk as men of their time, their faith and caste ... In a country 
BO miserably poor in historical documents, tales are more than pleasing Uteraiy comp^- 
tions. They are a mirror where the historian is aUow^ to contemplate, without being 
too deformed, a pretty exact image of the life of t^ people and the vioiasitudes of the religious 
and sodal state.** 
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inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also from 
the point of view of the history of civilieation’. Through all these centuries 
the Jdtakas have enriched, directly or indirectly, the literature of many 
other peoples and have therefore been of immense importance in universal 
literature.^ Similarly Indian and non-Indian art was aslo enriched by the 
Jdtakas. “They belong to the oldest subjects that were pictorially repre- 
sented in India, and to-day they are still favourite themes for sculpture and 
painting in all Buddhist countries.” ^ They are found in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. on the stone walls of Barhut and Sanchi, in the 2nd century 
A.D. on those of Amaravatl, and still later in the caves of Ajaijita. Fa-hien 
in the 6th century A.D. saw in Abhayagiri in Ceylon five hundred Jdtakas 
represented by figures. Uiuen-Tsiang saw many Stupas on which the 
Jdtakas were represented. And the temples of Boro-Budui in Java (9th 
century) of Pagan in Burma (13th century) and of Sukhodaya in Siam 
(14th century) are decorated by beautiful reliefs containing Jdtaka illustra- 
tions.^ 

Such is the great value of these simple stories. They have penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people among whom they have been told. Even 
to-day their popularity among Buddhist people is not lessened. To these 
stories the Sinhalese folk still listen all the night long with unaffected 
delight. 5 In Burma too the Jdtakas are, and have been for centuries, the 
delight of both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen alike.® So also 
in Tibet, in China, and in other places where Buddhism has penetrated and 
flourished.’ 

We conclude with these instructive remarks of Prof. Khys Davids : 
“The popularity of the Jdtakas as amusing stories may pass away. How can 
it stand against the rival claim of the fairy tales of Science and the entrancing, 
many sided, story of man’s gradual rise and progress ? But though these 
less fabulous and more attractive stories shall increasingly engage the atten- 
tion of ourselves and of our children, we may still turn with appreciation to 
the ancient book of the Buddhist Jdtaka tales as a priceless record of the 
childhood of our race.”® 


1. Wiutemitz, op. ciL, II, p. ] 56. 

2. Ibid, p. 154, See also Bhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro, pp. 1-xiviii 

3. Wiutemitz, op. cit., II, pp. 165. 

4 . Wintemit*, op. cit., loc. cit. 

6. See/. .4., XX,XII,(1903)p, 340. 

6. Epigraphia Bimumica, Vol. II, pt. I. 

7. Wintemits, op, cti., II, pp. 153-4. 

8. Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro. Ixxxvi-vii. 



SECTION 1 

GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 




INTRODUCTION 


A vSystematic chronological franiowork, however oasential it may be for 
a chapter on political history, cannot be expected from such a class of 
literature as the Jdtahas. However we do get liore and there in the 
Jdlakas, a number of clues, hints, indicat ions or some data wliich may really 
prove valuable in the resuscitation of loose facts of }>olitical history sii]>})lied 
by Tradition. Thus this section will bo based on such indicative data, aided 
by external corroboration whe.ri'.ver ])OHsible.. 

With the help (h'rived from the Vcilic, the Epic and llie Paurdnic tradi- 
tions, we have tried to work out a plan by which to arrange the, loos('- b t varicul 
mass of traditional historical facts emlxidied in the Jdtahis, in some sort- of 
chronological strata. “As Bacon said. Science is possible only on guuierali- 
ties. In a (picst after the unknown, it is better to have an imperh^ct j)lau than 
no plan at all. In Science, a hypothesis has always, even wlnm false, tin* ad- 
vantage of suggesting researches and experiments, cnen though suhsijquently 
destroyed liy these very restairches and experiments. According t-o t he. in- 
verse realization of t/ho legend of Ugoliii, every good theory is a coagulum of 
logical thought and certain number of known facts.”’ 

In arriving at the plan of this work us suggested above, we have neces- 
sarily placed reliance upon other literary sources wliitih preserve the names 
of kings and their traditional aceounts, and which supply us with somewhat 
8ystemati(; and connected chronological strata based on generally aijciipted 
dates. 2 

On analysis of the contents of tlie Jdlakus as regards political data, this 
plan would divide itself as follows :■ — 

Probable date. 

(1) B. C. 2000-1400 


„ 1400-1000 .. 

(2) B. C. 1200-1000 .. 

(3) „ 1200- 800 . . 

(4) „ 800- GOO . . 


Period In II islori/. 

.. Ancient Period: (a) famous 
kiugs, sonuj of whom are men- 
tion(‘d in the Vedic, Litera- 
ture, mentioned only in the 
Gdlhds ; {h) Ancient kings, 
wdio are treated in detail. 

. . The Kuru Paficdla Kings. 

. . Vidcha and the lesser Kingdoms. 

. . The Mahdjanapada Period : 


1. A. Banerji Sastri, J. B. 0. R. S., XIV, pp. 390-91. 

2. We should not, howevor, be unmindful of the fact, that the dates of Jhesp literary 
sources arrangetl by those eminent scholars, as the celehraUKl American savant \\. i). Wlulncy 
said years ago, “are only pins set up to )jo bowled do\in again." VVinternit/., Iliniory of 
Indian Ltkrature, I, p. 25. 
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GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 


(а) Rise and Supremacy of Kdsi. 

(б) Ndga Ascendancy. 

(c) Fall of Kdsl. 

(d) Assaka-Kalinga. 

In accordance with the above sketch, the present section is divided into 
four Chapters dealing with the kings and traditions assigned to their respec- 
tive periods. We do not, however, commit ourselves to an admission of the 
historicity or the authenticity of the individual kings or their accounts as 
herein given. We have stated the facts, compared them with others and sug- 
gested the hints or clues which may prove true in future. This is the only 
thing possible, we believe, in the present state of our knowledge of Ancient 
India, specially of the period just preceding the Buddha. 
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OhapTer 1 

THE ANCIENT PERIOD 

1. FAMOUS TRADITIONAL KINGS (2000-1400.B.C.) 

I T WOULD REQUIRE 8 great amount of courage, now, to deny the fact 
that there was a K^atriya tradition side by side, and distinct from the 
Brdhmanic one, after the problem has so fervently and ably been thrashed 
out by Pargiter.’ And it would be possible, though not quite correct* 
to say that the Jdtakas preserve a third t 5 rpe of tradition, distinct from 
the other two, viz., the popular tradition — a tradition which was a common 
heritage of the simple folk, and which was utilised by dificrent sectarian 
hands for their own purposes. It may not be regarded as quite pure and 
unbiassed, as it is handled by later Buddhist propagandists. But its 
essence, as here and there perceived, will be found to be clearly a popular 
one and hence interesting and valuable. 

The Purdnas, over and above giving the regular genealogical lists, name 
some of the most famous ancient kings under various titles. Thus, some were 
Cakravartina and others Samrdts ; others, again, were those who became fam- 
ous by giving gifts to Brahma^ias, and so on. The names of these traditionnal 
kings have been compiled by Pargiter^ as follows : — 

Mandhatr, Hari^candra, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Da4arathaand Rama of Ayodhya; 
Sa^abindu and Arjuna Kartavirya among the Yadavas ; 

Dufyanta, Bharata, Ajamidha, Kuru and Santanu among the Pauravas ; 
Jahnu and Gadhi of Kanyakubja ; 

Divodasa and Pratardana of Ka^i ; 

Vasu Caidya of Cedi and Magadha ; 

Marutta Avik^ita and Tr^iabindu of the Vaiiala Kingdom ; and U6inara and 
Sivi of the Panjab Anvas.^ 

Further, wc know, the Purdnas have preserved traditional accounts of 
these and other kings and they, also, reproduce ‘eulogistic ballads’ as those in 
praise of Mandhaty, Arjuna Kartavirya and others, which were current in 
those days.'* 

Now let us see how many of those names are to be found in the Jdtakas, 
and what kinship does the J dtaka tradition about them boar with the Vedic 
and the Paurdnic traditions. The discussion about the relation between the 
two does not fall within the purview of this section, since it has been tackled 
by a host of eminent scholars, though without definite results, and the question 
of priority, origin, or sources of different versions remains as vexed and unde- 
cided as ever. 


1. Sw hisj^pew in J. Ji. A. 8., p. 1908, 1910, 1913 and 1914. The question is thorouuhly 
dealt with m his work Ancient Indian llistoriccd Tradition, pp. 58-77 ; Keith’s protestations 
against the theory in J. R. A, 8., 1914, pp. 118//. ; 734//. ; 1915, p. 799. 

2. A. 1. U. T., pp. 6-7 ; 39-42. 


8. C/. speoiaUy, the ^odaia-r&jika list given twice in the MahAhbdrata, VH, 55 ft; XII 
^ fji also I, 1,222-7 ; A. /. H. T., p. 39, where a notable inolusion is that of AAxna 
Jimadagnya who is usually known a« a great sage and not as a king. 

4. A. 1. H. T., pp. 16-16 ; 26. 
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The Nimi Jdtaka,' has the following gdthds 
‘ Dudlpo Sdgaro Selo Mucalindo Bhaglraso 
Udnaro Atthako ca Assako ca Puthujjano 
Etc c^aMce ca rdjdno khattiyd Brdlmutnd hahu 
PiUhuya'fl'fiam yajitvdna Petam te ndtivattisun 
and the Mahdndradakassapa Jdtaka^ gives the following : — 

'^Yathd ahu Dhatarattho Vcssdmitlo ca Attlmko 

Ydmata {-da) ggi 

Uslnaro cdpi Sivi ca rdjd 

Parivdrakd samamhrdhmndnam 

Etc c' an fie ca rdjdno ye Sakkavisayam gala." 

Resembling in some respects,® but diSoring in others^ from, the 
Paurdnic ^lokas, these gdthds stand as distinct forms of composition embodying 
a distinct tradition. The kings mentioned in the above gdthds are distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days (pardmkardjdno), and cited as illustra- 
tions from past history {uddharanavascna). Though the names are jumbled 
up together witliout any regard paid to a dynastic, genealogical or oven a 
chronological order,® most of these arc included in Pargiter’s list given 
above and can be arranged in some order in the light of Paurdnic chronology 
as established by the same scholar. 

DUDIPA ov Dujipa can be no other than the Paurdnic Dilipa. But 
the PurduM know of at least three Dilipas, viz., 

(a) the father of Bhagiratha, (b) the father of Kaghu and (c) the father 
of Pratipa of the Paurava line.® The most famous amongst these is, how- 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dilipa’ who is styled 'Khatvdnga* and who played 
a very important part in bringing Ayodhya into prominence,^ and whose eu- 
logy has been sung by the great poet Kalidasa in his Raghuvamia.^ Wo 
should not therefore hesitate in identifying our Dujipa with Dilipa II, the 
Ailavila Khatvdnga of the Purdnas. It is interesting to hear him praised 
in another place also, in a gdthd which runs as follows : 

''Mahdnubhdvo vassasaJmsajtvi 
Yo pahhaji dassaneyyo uldro 


1. J. VI, p. 99-Ug. 420-421. 

2. J. VI, p. 1122. It seeiny to u.s that tho third line of the voroo should be shifted 

up to the second to fill up the gap which BecmB to have been wrongly put in the printed text of 
Foils bull. 

3. For instance, in the general naming of the kings and the neumonic nlirase 'Eie r'anhe * — 
these and others. Cf. MB 11., I, 1,222. 

4. For instance, in the use of ^SanMitftbrahmana' and ‘the Peta and Sakka worlds,’ which 
have a Buddhistic tinge. 

6. So also in the PurUnaa : See A . 1. 11. T., p. 42. 

6. See Pargiter’e Table of Royal goneaologies in A. 1. II. T., pp. 144-149. 

7. Ibid., pp. 39, 27d. 

8. Baghuva^ia, l-II. 
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hitvd apariyarUaraiham Sasemm^ 
rdjd Dujipo pi jagdnm Saggam.*'^ 

SAGARA is tho famous Paurdnic king Sagara, included in Pargiter’s 
list given above. His eulogy as sung by a gdthd of the Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ 
runs as follows : — 

“Yo Sdgarantam Sdgaro vijitvd 
yupam svhhtm sonnamayam uldram, 
ussesi VessdnaramddaddnOf 
Stibhoga devanfi>ataro ahosi."' 

In a single gdtkdy tlie unknown popular bard has so eminently summarized 
tho whole career of that mighty king us wo road in the Purd^s—hk terrible 
inroads against the Haihayas and other foreign tribes, his zeal for Brdhnianie 
ceremonies and his horse sacrifico.^ He was an ancestor of Dilipa II — Dudipa — 
as tho Purdnas assert, and should therefore bo placocd accordingly in our 
list. 


SELA. No name corresponding exactly to this is to be found in the Pvrd- 
naSy as far as we can gather. But the in one place,® mentions 

indeed an ancient king by name Sailalaya, who is said to have attained, by his 
penance, to tho region of Indra. He should, for aught wo know, be identi- 
fied with our Sela which is a Pdli rendering of the SanskrUt i§aila. In the 
above-mentioned passage of tho MahdbhdraUiy Sailalaya is stated to bo the 
grandfather of one Bhagadatta who is elsewhere known to have been the 
king of Pragjyotisa (N. E. Bengal) and to have taken part in the Groat 
Bharata battle.® If this relation is to be credited at all, we shall have to 
bring down Sola much lower and nearer to tho Bharata battle. But this 
does not appear to bo probable, looking to tho pious remembrance of an 
ancient king. 

A surer identification perhaps comes from another but less known direc- 
tion. The Jaina Ndyddhammakahd,^ curiously enough, mentions a Solaa 

1. Of. fur tixis phraso, the fulluwing iloka from tho Haghuvamia 
1, 19: 

*'Sena pariccahadatiUuya dvayamevarthaaadhanam. 

^a^irefvakunthUa buddhirmaurvi dhanu^i cdtata.” 

2. J., VI, p. 203 G. 875. 

3. J., VI, p. 203-0. 876 ; Cf. U ttaradhyayana Sutra, XVIII, 34. The Jataka galha al«o, in 
tho Paurdnic fashion, connects his name, Sagara with tho ocoan-sdfiforo. Cf. Hanvamia, XIV, 
29; Vinnu Parana (Wilson’s translation), p. 379. But contract Ibid., p. 374. 

4. Pargiter, J. B. A. S. 1910, pp. 9. 10 ; 1914, pp. 280-1; 1919, pp. also A. 1. H. T. 

pp. 270-2. Bauara is an ideal standard of comparisun in tho epigra])hical records whoroin the 
stook-phrase 'Bahubhirvaaudhd bhukid rdjabhtrmgaradibhih' quite frequently occurs. See for 
instance Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions, p. 96. 

6. XV. 20, 10 ; Sorensen’s Irtdex to ihe Mahdbhdrata, p. 182. 

6. A. I. H. T., p. 291 . 

7. Chapter V; See L A., XIX, p. 68. 
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(or Sailaka) who was a rajar^i-sage-kiiig.'' We cannot, however, locate him 
definitely in our list. 

MUCALINDA or MUJALINDA. In another place in a gdthd^ he is 
praised as a great sacrificer and as one who reached the divine Heaven : 

‘^Mahdsanam devam anomamv^mm 
Yo sapjnnd asakkhi jdum Aggim 
So yafifiatam tarn varaio yajitvd 
dibbatn gatim Mt^jalind' ajjhagafichi." 

The name itself is indeed curious and at first sight seems to be irreconcil- 
able. Muoukunda, the third son of the great Mandhatr Yauvana^va, is a 
famous king in the Purdms^ about whom fables had sprung up in course of 
time.® It appears that we should equate Mucalinda with this Mucukunda. 
In doing this wo arc not quite without a base. There is nothing strange in the 
corruption or correction of the word Mucukunda into Mumlinda or vice versa. 
As a matter of fact, we find that if Mucukunda is the name of a lake,^ Muca- 
linda is so in our Jdlakas.^ This similarity forces us, at least to suggest the 
proposed identification. 

BHAGIRASA is obviously the groat king Bhagiratha of the Paurdnic 
fame, included in Pargiter’s list given above. He is also mentioned in the 
Vedic literature.® Our Jdtakas have nothing more to say about him. 
According to the Paurdnic genealogy, he comes four steps below Sagara.^ 

USlNABA is mentioned in both the gdthds quoted above. He must 
bo identified with his namesake mentioned in the Purdnas and included in 
Pargiter’s list given above. A legendary story about him is given in the 
MahdkanJia Jdtaka.^ Sakka assumes the fonn of a hunter and, with Matali 
made into a terrible hound, comes to Usinara’s kingdom to punish the 
irreligious and restore religion. At the end ho reveals his character, declares 
the Law and strengthens the waning power of religion.® The Epic legend 

1 . Had ‘Sola’ anythinji to do with th«' Sailana school of tcachorH mentioned in tho Vodio 
literature ? Sec, Ved. Ind., I p, 2S8 ; II, p. 394. The fact of tho difference as to one, being a 
king and tho other a Brahmaua teacher should not alone frighten m much, as wo have glaring 
examples of kings like Vi^vanutra and others having turned Brahmanas. Even tho phrase 
•*KhattiyA Br&hmanH bahu' in our gathd, itself seems to suggest that some of them were Brah- 
manas . Cf., also Jaina epithet ‘rojorst’. Sela oceurs os the name of a groat Bruhmana in the 
Sclavs uttanta of tho Majjhivia Nikaya, II, 5, 2. 

2. J., VI, p. 202-0. 874. 

3. 7’.,pp.41,176,202. 

4. 'Dd.Geographi^ Dictionary, p. 132. Mucalinda is, according to the same authority, 
a name of a tank. Ibid. It occurs also as the name of a tree. 

6. J., yi, pp. 519, 534-0. 2065 ; 585. Perhaps 'Unda' and 'Kunda' mean a similar thing. 
I cannot decide it from Apto’s Dictionary. If they prove really to be so, we shall have a stronger 
proof for our identification. Mucalinda, in Pali Literature, occurs also as a nam** of a moun- 
tain, a Naga and a tree. See Korn, Manual of Buddhism, p. 21, note 6. 

6. Jaiminiya Upanifod Brdhmana, IV. 6, 1, 2 ; Bhaieratha of the Rgvedn, X. 60. 2; 
Vedic Index, II, pp. 93. 94. 

7. A. I. H. T., p. 141 Bhagiratha is an ideal king in the epigraphical records. See, for 
instance, Oupta Inscriptions, p. 74. 

8. J., IV, pp. 181-6. 

9. Are we to read here a famt recollection of some religious upheaval ? 
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about him is dillcroiit. There he is depicted as rescuing and feeding the 
vulture ’ and giving away his flesh for the pegion. * 

ATTHAKA. a natural Sanskritized equivalent for this would bo 
Astaka. And one Astaka is known to have boon a famous king, both in the 
Vedic Literature^ and the Purdms* and is stated to be one of the sons of 
Visv&mitra. His connection with Vi^vaniitra is attested also by the Jdtakas, 
in that he is associated with him in both the traditional gdthds reprodiic.od 
above. According to the Pwranas, he succee<lod Vi^vamitra in the throne of 
Kanyakubja. ® 

Afthaka is also mentioned in the prose and in the several gdthds of the 
Sarabha^ga Jdlaka^ as being contemporary with Bhimaratha and Ki'ilihga, all 
the three being stated, in tlie prose portion of the .story, to bo subordinates to 
King Dandaki.*^ Were these two then really one and the same? do not 
think they were. As a matter of fact it. seems to us, looking to tie; circum- 
stances, that A^thaka of the Sarahhnhga Jdtahi must b(^ a mistake for 
Assaka. 

ASSAKA seems at first sight to be a generic name. Indeed the Jdlukas 
themselves speak of several Assakas® who must however be placeil much latei 
in time. But if the present gdthd really means him to bo an ancuent king like 
the others there mentioned, he should rather be identified with A^maka of tin- 
Purd'/ias, the son of Kalmasapada Saudasa, who is said to have been a 
‘rdjarsV. ® 

PITTHUJJANO is very probably the same as the Paurdnic Priihn 
Vainya^ ® and Prithi of the Pgveda and later Vedic Literature. ’ ’ The J dtakas 
have nothing more to say about him. Both Pargitc'r’^ and the authors of 
the Vedic Index ’ ® regard him as a mythical personage, ’ * but without any 
tangible grounds. He cannot, however, be arranged in any dofinit.o place in 
our list. 

1. Cf. Sen, op. cit., p. 20 — “The story of USinara’s fooding of a vultun* and that of Sivi’h 
presenting his two eyes to a Brahtain sei^ni t«) ha\e liocn amalgamated t<)getlior to form thu basia 
of the well-known Pauranic legend about Sivi AuAlnara.” 

2. M.B.H. III, 13U-131 ; Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kmirtya Tribes^ I, pp. 157-S. 

3. Ait. Br&hm., VII, 17 ; &dAkhayana &rauUi Sutra, XV, 20 ; Ved. Ind. I, p. 4.'5. 

4. Pargitor, A. I. H. T., pp. 142-3 , 266-7. 

5. Ibid., his oontemporariety with Sivi, JVatardaua of Ktt.4i and Vasuntanas of Ayodhya 
is maintained by Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 23-5, but diH2>uted by Pargitor, 
A. I. H. T., pp. 142-3. 

6. J.. V. pp. 135, 137-G. 50, 144-0. 85. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., II, pp. 155, 1.57— 00. 112, 113 ; 158 ; III, pp. 3, 8. 

9. MBH. 1 ,179,47 (A&makon&marajariiih.) See Pargitor, op. cit , pp. 91-2, 131-2, 

148-150. etc.. He may be however only an eponymous hero. 

10. Included in the Sodaiarajika group : A. 1. H. T., pp. 39-41. 

11. V«dtc /inter, II, pp. 16-17. 

12. A. I. II. T., p. 40 and note whore Paurdnic roforenooH are given. 

13. II. pp. 16-17. 

14. See Baddhaghoi^’s fanciful explanation of the word 'Putkujjano' in the SumaAgalavi' 
Uisini. (P. T. 8.), p. 69 ; but Cf. Harnaoarita, oh. Ill ; Manu, VII, 42 ; XI, 66-7. King Vena 
is mentioned os a great conqueror in the Kharavela Imoriptiou, J. B. 0. R. S., XllI, pp. 224-0- 
Cf. also Fleet, Qupta In»criptim», pp. 20-21, 
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DHATARATTHA is also a puzzling personage. Of course the name 
represents Dhrtara^tra* But identity of names does not necessarily imply 
identity of persons. Wc know that Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitravirya and 
father of the Kauravas, is a well-known figure in the Great Epic, as also in 
the Purdnas.' Again Vedic Literature knows of two Dhxtarastras, sons of 
Vicitravirya, both of whom however are taken to bo identical with each other 
but different from the Epic and Paurdnic one, by the authors of the Vedic 
Index. ^ Hopkins, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Paurdnic Dhrtara’stra is not a reality of the period, but only an 
irresponsible borrowing of the older Brdhmanicking.^ If the last view be 
taken as correct our Dhatarattha must bo identified with that of the 
Brdhrmnas. The question however is difficult to be decided finally. 

VESSAMITTA is of course none other than the famous Vi^vamitra. He 
is a great celebrity both in the Vedic and the Paurdnic literature. The Jdtaka 
tradition, as read from the gdihd, may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and then a Brahma^a.^ It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his kingship in the Rgveda,^ but that he is, there, only 
a rsi to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition® and is, in later 
Vedic literature, a mythical sago usually mentioned in connection with Jama- 
dagni.”"' But this in no way enables us to dismiss it as a ‘more legend’ as the 
V^ic Index, ^ tries to do. The unanimous Indian tradition knows him as 
first a king of Kanyakubja under the name of Vi^vamitra and then a great 
sage.® The Paurdnic genealogy places him a few degrees below Sivi 
Aufilnara.’ ® 

YAMATAGGI or YAMADAGGI is evidently an equivalent of 
Jamadagni who is so wellknown to the Epic and Paurdnic tradition. Accord- 
ing to this, ho was the son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Repuka, the 
princess of Ayodhya , ' ^ His grandmother Satyavati, also, was a K^atriydni, 
being the daughter of Gadhi, King of Kanyakubja, and sister of the great 
Viivamitra . ' * Thus he was more of a Kfewtriya than of a Brahmapa. ' ® He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta. 

1. A. /. H. T., pp. 148, 282. 

2. Kitfhaka Sathhitd, X. G ; Satapatha Br&hmana, XIII, 6, 4, 22, where he is a king of 
K&«. Ved. Jnd., I. p. 403. 

3. J. A. 0. 8.,, 13, pp. 65-6. Raychaudhuiy, P. H. A. /., p. 15, note. It may be men* 
tioned in passing that Dhatarattha, in the J&takde, is also the name of a Naga king. See J., 
Ill, p. 267 ; VI, p. 162. 163-G. 763 ; 186, 196-G 853 ; 196 ; 200-G. 867 ; 219.G. 945 ; C/., 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 24, 146. 

4. Note the phrase *e(e c’a^rle ca rajano Khattiya Br&hma*& bah&.' 

6. Vedic Index, 1. p. 311. 

6. Ibid., p. 310. 

7. Vedic Index, p. 311. Cf. our g^thd, where also Yamataggi oconrs. 

8. II, p. 312 and note. 

9. Pargiter, A. 1. H. T., pp. 18, 151, 205; Cf. Nirukta, II, 24; Pa&cavidiia Brihtnana, 
XXI, 12, 2 ; also Ait. Brdh., VII, 18, 9 ; Manu, VII, 42 — "Brahmanyarh caiva Oddhijah.** 

10. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 144-5. 

11. /6»rf.,p. 161. 

12. Ibid. 

13. He is even inolnded in the fodoiardjilM list in one place ; See Pargiter, op. eit., p. 39 
and hia remaika on the point, p. 40. For his glorions career see. Ibid., pp. 199, 205. etc. The 
;f&mada|nis are mentioned in the later Vedio literature : Ved. Ind., I, pp. 276, 284, 
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SIVI must be identical with the famous Paurdnic king mentioned in Par 
giter’s list given above and also included in the so^ia-rajiha group. ’ He is 
also mentioned in the Baudhdymm ^rauta Sutra, ^ as a 'son of U^Inara and 
prot6g6 of India who sacrificed for him on the VdrsispUya plain and saved him 
from fear of foreign invasion.’ From him the Sivi people are said to have 
originated.® 

His piety and self-sacrifice are related in several gdthda of the Sivi 
Jdtaka* which relates the story of his giving away of his eyes to a Brahmajja 
who begged for them.® He was the son of U Dinara.® 

Our discussion about the ‘famous traditional kings’ included in the above 
two 'group-gdthds\ as wo might call them, ends here. Now leaving these 
'group-gdthds\ we search for the names of other ancient kings in the body of 
the Jdtakas, and we find several of them, spoken of also in the gdthds, who 
should, if we accept the Paurdnic chronology, bo treated as belonging to this 
part of the Ancient Period. 

MANDHATR, who is included in Pargiter’s list given before, is a famous 
Ancient king. The Jdtakas, in two places’ give his descent in a genealogical 
table, from Mahdsammata — a name meaning a great personage chosen by the 
people and hence, a biruda not a proper name — who is said to have flourished 
at the dawn of history {pathama Kappe). The legendary table runs as follows : 

Mahasammata 

I 

Roja 

I 

Vararoja 

I 

Kalya^a 

1 

Varakalyaoa 

I 

Uposatha 

1 

Mandhata 

I 

Varamandhata 

I 

Cara 

I 

Upacara 

1 . — - 

2. XXT, 18 ; Vedie Index, II, p. 380; The Anukramani of the Rg-Veda aecribee one hymn 
(X. 179) to him : Ibid, I, p. 103. 

3. Paigiter, A. /. H. T., p. 284. They are the Sivaa of the Rgveda VII, 18, 7, whom the 
Vedic Index, II, pp. 381-2, identifies with the Siboi of the Greeks, who dwelt between the Indus 
and the Akesines (Asiknl) in Alexander’s time. 

4. J., IV, pp. 401 //. Cf. his extnllation in MRU., Ill, 197. 

5. The Mak&bhdrata, III, 196, 207 eto., has a different fable : See J. S. B. B. A. 8 ., (N. S.) 
IV, p. 126, while in the RdmAyana, II, 14, 5, it is king Alarka, and not Sivi, who gives away his 
eyes to a BrShmana. 

6. Other Sivi kings are mentioned ; J., V. pp. 210 // ; VI , pp. 480 //. 

7. J., II, p. 311 ; ni, p. 454 ; Cf. Ha^y, Mamud of Buddhtem, 128-40 ff Rockhill, Lift 
of Buddha, pg. 1,9. 

2 
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The table, of course, has no historical value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and Upacara, is known to the Purdms, or to Vedic Literature. 
The Mandhdtu Jdtaka' glorifies him in all the mysterious colours familiar to 
the Jdtakas, only to bring him to an unhappy end, which was the result of his 
unsatiato greed ‘the root of ail pains\ Leaving aside the mysterious career 
of his victories in heaven, this much impression we may keep with advantage, 
that ho was remembered as a CakkavaUi, a king who had wide conquests to his 
credit. This is confirmed by the Paurdnic evidence, which makes him the son 
of Yuvanafiva and the father of Mucukunda.* Moreover, we know that 
eulogistic ballads m praise of him were sung in those days and are preserved 
in the Purdnas.^ Our Jdiaka also, not unsurprizingly, shares the credit of 
preserving a verse of these ballads. The gdthd runs as follows : 

^^Ydvatd Candimmuriyd {j)arihamnti) 
disd hhanti Visecamdnd 
Sabbe va ddsd Mandhdtu 
{ye) pd^d patharinissUd/'* 

The Paurdnic parallel is : 

'^Ydvat suryasya udayo 
yavodastamanam bhavet 
sarvam tad yauvand&vasya 
Mdndhdtuh kstramucyate.” ^ 

We should place Mandhata above Mucalinda, if our identification of the 
latter with Mucukunda of the Purdnas be accepted as correct. 

AJJUNA. He is the great Paurdnic king Arjuna Kartavirya, the 
greatest of the Ilailiayas. Ho is regarded as both a cakravartin and a samrdf. ® 
Evidently he was a groat conqueror.'^ 

The J dtakas mention him in several places. The topic in connection with 
which he is mentioned is, in one place,® the performance of sacrifices and the 
giving of gifts to the Brahmanas — where he is extolled along with Sagara, 
Bhagiratha, Dilipa and others— and elsewchre® that of sinning against holy 
sages and consequent destruction — where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Kalabu, Nalikira and Daridaki. 

1. J., II, pp. 311-313. 

2. P., IV, 2 ; Ffiyw P., 88, 68 ; Pargiter, .4. /. JET. T., pp. 39-40. 261-2 “He waa 
a very famous king, a Cakravartin and a Samrdf and extended his sway very widely, over Kany- 
^abja and the Pauravas right up to Gandhara.’' He is also mentioned in the Rg* Veda and the 
Satapatha Br&hnana ; Vedk Index, 11. pp. 132-3. He is referred to also in many an epigraphio 
record as an ideal king ; See for instance Gupta Ineeriptione, pp. 146, 149. 

3. Paigiter, op. cit., p. 26. They were sung by the historians of those days — Purdnaj^ 

Hoe. 

4. J., U, p. 311-0. 22. 

. VIL 62 ; XU, 29 ; Fdyu P., 88, 68 j Vienu P., (Wilson’s tr.) p. 363 and note ; 

A. /. //. T., p. 40 and note. • . v 

6. Paigiter, op. cit., p. 41. 

7. Ibid., p. 161-3 ; 266 //. 

8. J,. VI, p. 201-Q. 872 ; CJ. Harivatkia, eh. 33, 14-16 ; MBH., XII, 49. 

9. J., V, pp. 136 J 143-Q. 68, 71 } 267-0. 94. 
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Some of the epithets given to him in the gdihds deserve notice. As in the 
Purdvm' BamthQ Jdtalca gdthds,\iQ is called '*Sdhassahdhu"' or thousand-ar- 
med. Two of the gdthds try to give a rational interpretation for this term, viz.^ 
that he was so called because he had the power and strength to wield five- 
hundred bows together {vikdsitasa cdpa satam pa'hca), or a single bow equal to 
them (mahissdso).^ It seems much more conceivable, as Pargitor says, that 
he had the name Sahasrabdhu.^ 

Another point to which attention may bo drawn is the epithet 'Kehikh- 
dhipo' — the lord of the Kekakas — given to him in a gdthd of the Samkicca 
Jdtaka* The Paurdnic tradition is unanimous in describing him as the 
ruler of Mahismati which he wrested from the Karkotaka Nagas and made 
his fortress-capital.® This Mahismati was, undoubtedly, in the south, which- 
ever identification wo may accept.® Thus the Jdtakas would have us believe 
that the Kekakas or Kekayas lived in or around Mahismati. This is an im- 
portant point which needs further orientation. Wo must hold, then, if we 
accept the statement of the J dtaka gdthd to be creditable, that the Kekayas 
who are generally connected with the Northern people like the ^ivis, the 
Madras and others'^ migrated, at some period of our history, to the 
south.® 


One thing more, in connection with Ajjuna. The Jdtakas seem to pre- 
serve a traditional account of the end of Ajjuna Sahassabahu. The cause of 


1. Vayu P., 04, 11, 15 etc. Mat/iya P., 43, 14 etc. A. 1. H. T., p. 76. 

2. Cf. the commentary on the gaiha in the Bhuridaita JaUibi, "SahmmatiMhu ti na lasna 
bdhunatA aahasmm paUcannam pana dhanvggahaaat&narh bdkwahamfena dkaddhitabbena dhanum 
ihaddkanam eva evath vutto*’ — J., VI, p. 202; also .p 273. See if®//., XU I, 162. — “but ho 
had ordinarily only two at homo.” In J., V, p. 207, he is styled ahkayo and in J. VI, n. 201, 
Bhimaatno. This latter is very interesting in that it preserves the technical epithet from Uhlma, 
the P&J^ava hero, which still survives — 'strong like Bhima. 

3. A. I. H. T., p. 76 : "This was a name, so also Sahaarap&d.'* See Sorensen’s Index, a. v. 
Quite a novel interpretation was recently given by Mr. Karandikar of the Nannada-Valley- 
researoh fame, in a lecture he delivered at the Indian Historical liesearch Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Boml»y, in which ho wid that the 1000 arms were really 1000 boats given to him (Ar- 
juna) as a present from Datta Atreya. 

4. J., V. p. 267-G 94. 

6. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 153 150, 262, 266 etc. 

6. The identification of Mahismati has, uptil now, been a very vexed question. Several 
scholars have attempted to identify it with various places — Mandhata, Mahr^wara and others- 
It seems very likely, os Mr. Munshi has shown, that there were several Mahismalis which came 
into existence at diiSerent times at diilereut places in more or leas the same locality, ».e. around 
the Narmada, and it appears wrong to equate them all. A Mahismati, said to have been built 
by Mucukunda, was, as Mr. Munshi says, different from that of the Karkofaka Nagas and of 
AjrjuM K&rtavlrya. Thw latter was destroyed by Rama Jamadagnya in his wrath. In the 
opinion of the aliove writer, Mahismati of Arjuna was somewhere near modem Bioach. /.A. 
IJ pp. 217-221 ; Mr. Karandikar however in a paper reported to have beou road at the 7th 
Oriental Conierenoe held at Baroda, locates the city on a small island called Mamlbata in the 
Narmada river. For some of the attempts at tl^ identification see Pargiter, J. Ji. A. 8., 
1910, pp. 444-7, 867-9. 

7. Vedic Index, I, pp. 185-8 ; A. I. H. T., pp. 264, 276 ; Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I. 
pp. 41-2 ; also J., VI, p. 280-Q. 1228 where the Kekakas are mentioned together with the 
PaAoUas, Sorasenas and the Maddos. 

8. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p . 42. 
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his destruction, they say, was that he sinned against, (aparajjitm : dsajja) 
nay, killed outright {hethayitvd),' a holy sage Ahgiiasa, abo named 
Gotama,* or more correctly, Ahgirasa Gotama,® who was so forgiving (khanti)^ 
austere {tapassi) and a life-long celibate {airabrahmacdn)* It seems illusive 
to try to discover a real personal name of the sago, for both Ahgirasa and 
Gk)tama are either patronymic or gotra names.® And moreover there are 
instancess of sages with personal names who were both Ahgirasas and 
Gotamas.® So that it is quite impossible for us to know from this gotra- 
medley which Afigirasa Gotama the Jdtaka-gdthd-compHei meant. ^ 

Be that as it may, our main purpose was to see whether there was any 
sameness in the Jdtaka and Paurdnic traditions as regards Arjuna Kartavirya’s 
end. The Pauranic tradition, as wo know, says that he was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya.® The cause given is, sometimes,® that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jamadagni’s hermitage, ill-treated him and carried off his calf, but 
more often the authorities state as the cause the curse of a holy sage named 
Apava Vasiftha whose charming hermitiq^e near the Himalayas Arjuna burnt 
and destroyed.^ ® And it is precisely here that we have to look for the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It seems needless now to go 
further into details.'^ Suffice it to note that the Jdtakas preserve a faint 
remembrance of Aijuna’s conflict with the Brahmaijas, be they Bhargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands of the terrible Para^urama — our 
Yamadaggi named in the 'group-gdtMs' cited above. ’ ® The curse cannot be 
taken in any other light than as a priestly or a moralist’s feat of imagination 
so familiar to Indian mind. 

2. LATER KINGS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT THEM (1400-1200 B.C.) 

In the preceding part of this chapter on the Ancient Period, we spoke 
something about those traditional ancient kings who are mentioned in the 
gdihds alone, but, with two or three exceptions, are not treated separately 
in the prose portions of the Jdtakas. This fact makes us believe in their 
higher antiquity, for by the time these verses were composed, say about the 

1. meanB, according to the Commentator, piercing by a poisoned arrow. 
He gives a story. The king once went on a hunting, and stopp^ at a secluded place in search 
of a deer. Not very far, the sage was plucking up fruits from a tree for eating. Seeing him the 
deer did not venture to come near. The king was angry with the sage and shot at him a poi- 
soned arrow which pierced the poor sage outright and felled him from the tree.” J., V, p. I4>6. 

2. J., V, p. 136 . Ibid., p. 267-G. 94. 

3. Ibid., pp., 143-4-G. 71. 

4. Ibid. 

6. That there were definite fanuUes which were both AAglrasa and Gotama, is clear from 
the Vedio and the Paur&nic evidence , Bee for instance, Vedic Index, 11, p. 236 ; Pargiter, op. 
cit., pp. 167-161, 218 etc'. 

A For instance Rahugana the pwohita of M&thava Videgha, mentioned in the Rgveda, 
I, 78, 6 and the Satapatha lir&htnana I, 4, 1, 10 et eeq. Ved. Ind., 1. p. 235 ; Pargiter, 'op. cit. 

f . 224. IMrghatamas, also a Vedic singer, was both an AAgirasa and a Gotama : Ved. Ind. 

. p. 366 ; Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 167-9 ; 218//. 

7. Cf. for this Oofra-oonfusion in the Pumnae, Pargiter, op. ciL p. 190. 

8. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 207. 

9 . Ibid., p. 163 ; CJ. Har^acarita, Ch. III. 

10. Moteya P., 43, 41-3 ; Uarivamia, 33 ; MBH. XU, 49 ; Pargiter op. cit., pp. 163, 206. 

11. The misfortune is that here again Apava Vasi^^a is not a persmial name but a patrtmy- 
mio : Cf. Pargiter, op. off., 206. 

KantUya names Arjuna, among others, as one who perished for being so haughty as 
to dmyhfi all people : ArtbaHet^ I, 6. 
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6th or 6th century B. C. or even before, those mighty kings of yore had 
evidently been reduced to more names. Nothing definite about them oould 
then be remembered except of course some exaggerated tales. 

Now we take up those kings and princes who are both mentioned in the 
gdthds and treated in details in the prose portions and who in point of time 
come later. 


RAMA DASARATHI. 

The first among those to be noticed is Rama. His story is told in the 
Dasaratha Jdtaka. ' It agrees as far as it goes substantially with that given 
in the Rdmdyana. But it also difiors from the latter in some vital points. 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary for our purpose, to go into minute 
details about the two versions. But some of the more prominent points of 
difference may here be noticed. 

(o) According to our Jdtaka, DaiSaratha was a king of Benares and not of 
Ayodhya. This may bo explained as, perhaps, due to the general tendency 
of the J dtakas of showing special favour to that city. 

(b) By his eldest queen, whoso name is not given, he had two sons, Rama 
Pandita and Lakkha];^-Kumara and a daughter named Slt^ovl. 

(c) After the death of his eldest queen, the king took another wife (name 
not given), who boro him a son named Bharatakumara. 

(d) The palace-intrigue is substantially the same, but hero the king, fear- 
ing some mischief from the queen, asks his sons to go to a neighbouring king- 
dom or woodland and live there as long as he himself is alive (the period of 12 
years is then settled by the soothsayers) and then return and take charge of the 
kingdom. 

(e) The exiled princes, Rama and Lakkha^a, together with their sister 
Sita, go to the Himalayas, and not in the south, though, as we shall see in 
another place, a gdtAd indicates its knowledge of the epic association of Rama 
with the DaHiidaka forest in the south. 

(/) Lakkha^a and Sita come back to Kasi before the expiry of the full 
term (at the end of 9 years), Rama remaining in the forest to complete it. 

(^) At the expiration of the full term Rama returns, marries his sister 
Sita and assumes the crown. 

These are some of the most divergent points in the Dasaratha Jdtaka- 
Naturally, the question arises : why and how this differenc3 ? Does the 
J dtaka present an older form of the Rama story, and if so, is it the source of 
the Rdmdyana? This intricate problem has been agitat.'ng the minds of 
scholars who have been in the field, ever since the Jdtaka was brought to light 
by D’Alwis in 1866.* The discussion resolved into throe main theories, viz. 

I J ^ jy pp 124 30. ~ 

2. Referred to by Weber in hia artiole “tTefter dot BimAya^'*, translated by Rev. D. C. 
Boyd, /. pp. 120//. Th»J&taka was critu^Uy edited with an RnglUh translation by 
FousboU in 1871. 
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(а) The Daaaratha Jdtaka is an older version and the source of the Rdmd- 
yana. 

(б) It is an older version but not the only source of the Rdmdyana. 

(c) It is nether an older version nor a source of the Rdmdyar^. 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem earlier, viz. 
D’Alwis,' Weber,* and Burnell,® to see in the JfltoAw an older version of the 
RdmdyarM. 

The first view has had no sufficient backing. Weber, ^ who partly held 
the second view, said that an ancient Buddhist saga of the pious prince Kama 
which glorified him as an ideal of Buddhist equanimity was, later on, cast into 
a different form by the skilful hand of Valmiki. He was followed by Sen,® 
and Grierson,® who upheld the same view with the help of fresh material. 
But this view again has not been able to stand against the severe attacks from 
Jacobi,’ Luders® Keith,® and Utgikar,^® who hold the opposite view, m., 
that the Jdtaka prose version of the Rama story presents a later and more 
confused form of the legend than the Rdmdyana.^ ’ As regards the gdihds 
occuring in the Jdtaka, Utgikar' * has subjected them to a searching analysis 
and has shown that none of the four gdthds, which have any narrative appli- 
cation out of the total thirteen, seems to be the fore-runner of the Rdmdyanic 
Stoka. Whether we accept this conclusion or not, the fact that some of the 
striking similarities,^® literal or otherwise, still remain unexplained, holds 
good. And after all has been said, our faith in the priority of the Jdtaka 
version has not, we must admit, been shaken. On the whole, wo may stand 
with Prof. Wintemitz, who seems to hold a much sounder view^®, viz., 
that at the time when the Tipitaka came into being (in the 4th and the 3rd 
cent. B.O.) there were ballads dealing with Rama, prohaps a cycle of such 
ballads, but no Rama Epic as yet which was only created later on by 
Valmiki who utilised those very ballads . ' ® 

1. Ibid. 

2. /ftW., pp. 120//. 

3. Ibid., pp. 67-8 while reviewing FousbOira edition of the J&iakcu. 

4. Ibid., pp. 120 ff. 

5. The Bengal Bimdyana, pp. 7. ff, 

8. J. B. A. i8.,'1922, pp. IdO ff; while reviewing Sen’s work. 

7. Dae Bam&yana, QtechichU und Inhalt, Bonn. 1893, pp. 84 ff. 

8. N. 0. a. #.,'1897, 1, pp. 40 ff. 

9. J. B. A. 8., 1915, p. 323. 

10. Ibid., Centenary Supplement, 1924, pp. 203 ff. 

11. Is it not more probable, on the contrary, that the more confused the form, the more 
is it antiquated, and the more refined a work, the later is it in time 7 

12. Op. cit.,pp. 201 ff. 

13. Besides the apparent agreement of the 5th and the last g&thaa with the B&mAyanic 
ilekae, 1 can read some sameness, may it not be literal, of other g&thAe also. Thus Q2nd— R& . 
II, 106, 2; eth— Ra., II, 105, 19-24 ; 8th— Ra., II, 106, 28 ; 10th— R&., 11, 106, 27 ; 11th— Ra, 
11, 105, 38-39. 

14. Hietory of Indian Literature, I, pp. 509-10. 

15. One more remark of a scholar may be noted : *'lt rather puzslee me that while the 
equally late and much tampered with Kdvya version of the really ancient Bdtn&yanie tradition 
is passed by scholars, the Jittaka, a Buddhist version, which, from the standpoint of historical 
criticism, is a much sounder source, should be viewed with unmitigated scepticism.” 
8. C. Sarkar, Some Aepecte of the Barlieet Social Hietory of India. 1028, Intro., p. is note. 
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However, leaving aside this controversial matter, let us take the Jdtaka 
material as a whole and see what it has to say about Rama. Besides the 
Dasaraiha Jdtaha noticed above, there are two other allusions to Rama, one 
in a gdthd of the Jayaddisa Jdtaha,^ and the other in a gdihd of the Vesaan- 
tara Jdtaha^.. .The former says that Rama’s mother won salvation for her 
son who was absent in the Da^d^ka forest : 

“As Rama’s fair-limbed mother won 
Salvation for her absent son, 

When woods of Daiidaka ho sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought.” 

The latter is spoken by MaddI, Vossantara’s wife : — 

“I am a banisht prince’s wife, 

A prince of glory fame ; 

As Slid did for Rama 
So I for my husband care.” 

Here the relation between Rama and Sita, even at the time of their exile, 
is clearly suggested as being that of husband and wife, and not that of brother 
and sister, though the Commentator, it is worthy of note, with a surprisingly 
uniformity, naively holds the latter view even here.® 

Such divergences in the body of the Jdtakas themselves, puzzling as they 
are, make it really difficult for us to say ‘how much’, as a learned scholar 
remarked, ‘the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this 
process of distortion.’^ 


LOMAFADA 


Lomapada, the Paurdnic King of Ahga, is mentioned in a Odthd of the 
BhuridaUa Jdtaka^ which says of him as follows : 

''Yassdnubhdvena Sabhoga Oangd 
PavaUatha dadhisa'flflam samuddam 
sa Loampddo paricariya-m-aggim 
Ango sahassakkhapurajjhaga^chV 

1. J., y, p. M-G. W. It is put in the mouth of the Buddha, a fact which may be taken 
by some to lower its value in this connection. 

2. J., VI, p. 667-G. 2224. 

3. J.,VI,p.638. 

4. See the bitter remarks of Mr. Bhatakrishna Ghosh, I. H. Q., V, p. 168, while reviewing 
the jain PadmapwrA^. Whether that is really distortion we cannot definitely say. The 
Deuaratha Jitaka has its resemblanw in many a Far-Eastern version of the story, ef. L4vi, 
BuUetin Vecole Fran^ise d'Extrime Orient 111, p. 74] ; Hfiber, Ibid.^ IV, pp. Q98ff. 

6. J., VI, p. 203-G. 877. 
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By whose power the Ganges swelled to the curd-like ocean, he, Lomapada, 
the Ahga,' giving offerings to the fire went to the world of Sahasrak^a i.e., 
Indra. 

Lomapada is a familiar personage in the Epics,® and the Purdytas,^ all 
of which agree that he was the king of Afiga. As to his being a contem- 
porary with Da&iratha of Ayodhya, Rdmdyam* is quite clear, while the 
Pur anas, ^ at least suggest it. It is this testimony that lead us to place Loma- 
pada side by side with Rama. The connection of Lomapada with ^IsyaiSriiga, 
the sage, is not brought out in the Jdtahas, though they know the sage quite 
intimately as soon from the Alambusd,^ and Nalinikd JdtahasP 

CECOA UPACARA-APACARA. 

The Cetiya JdtaJca,^ after giving the legendary dynastic list of kings who 
preceded Upacara or Apacara of Ceti (Cedi),® goes on to relate his story in 
detail. The prose portion in the beginning speaks of him in a mythical strain, 
as is naturally to be expected. The story then has it that Upacara had a 
Brahma^a purohita named Kapila, whose younger brother Korakalaihbaka 
was his class-mate. While a prince, Upacara had made a promise to his 
class-mate that he would make him his purohita when ho would ascend to the 
throne of Ceti. But he could not keep his promise as he was not able to remove 
the old purohita EApila. Kapila, afterwards, turned out an ascetic and man- 
aged to place his own son in his office. The king however tried to fulfill his 
promise by telling a lie, despite the oft-repeated warnings of the old ascetic 
Kapila, with the result that he had to go to the Avici hell. And so this an- 
cient gdthd : — 

“Cursed by a sage, Cecca, 

Who once, could tread the air, they say. 

Was lost and swallowed 

By the earth on his appointed day.”’® 

We may dismiss the foregoing story as a fabrication on the part of the 
story-teller. But in the above gdthd ^ old as it seems to be, and in the prose 
passage that follows, we have to look for something traditionally historical. 

1. Cowell and Boose, perhaps by following the commentator, wrongly translate this as 
AAga, KfisT’a lord* : Cambridge edition, J. VI, p. 108. The Commentator seems generally 
prone to describe KfisI as the kingdom to whatever king he may come across whose identity u 
otherwise not given in the original. 

2. B&m&yana, I, 9-11 ; MBH., Ill, 110-113. 

3. e.jr., V%f*u P., IV, 18. 

4. 1, 11 3. 

6. Cf. Wilson, P., p. 445 and note. Out of the confosion with regard to the relation 
of 6ant&, they wrongly equate Daiaratha and Lomap&da. 

6. J., V. pp. 152 Xf. His epithet 'Kaasapa* is known— /bid., pp. 157 -Q. 118 ; 160-G. 129. 

7. J. V, pp. 193 //. H. Lftders, N. 0 Q. W., 1897, pp 1 //. 1901, pp. 1 //. has analysed the 
R^aiphga story as occurring in these two J&tahu and compared it with its different versions in 
India literature. His conclusion is that the J&tahas preserve a more ancient form of the stoiy, 
because in the Buddhist story, it was the Princess, and not the courtesans as stated in the epic, 
that seduced and brought over the sage from the forest, this being, as Lflders thinks, liie orignal 
trait of the story. 

8. J.. m, pp. 454-61. 

9. Supra. 

10. J.» III, p. 460-G. 58 ; repeated at J., V. p. 267-G. 98. 
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The identity of this Cecca Upacara with the Paurdnic Caidya Uparioara 
Vasu has long since been recognised. * That Upacara ruled at Sotthivatlna- 
gara is in full agreement with the Mahdhdrata,^ which names Vasu’s capital 
as Suktimati or Suktisahvaya. This latter stood on the river of the same name 
identified by Pargiter,® with the modern Ken, thus locating itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Banda. ^ 

The Jdtaka statement that Cecca could tread the air is only in keeping 
with the latter-day misunderstanding of the title ^‘Caidyoparicam^' which 
means simply, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter,® “the overcomer of the 
Caidyas,” and which he obtained after conquering the kingdom of Cedi which 
belonged to the Yadavas. 

Further, the MaJidblidrata,^ admirably supports our Jdtaka in stating 
that Vasu Uparicara sank down into Rasdtala by tolling a lie, njoaning thereby 
that he met an unhappy end. 

Let us turn finally to the last prose passage in the Jdtaka. It informs us 
that the five sons of King Upacara founded five different kingdoms on the 
advice of the same old Kapila.’ This fact is corroborated by the evidence 
furnished by the Mahdbhdrata,^ and the Purdnas,^ which also give the names 
of those five sons not remembered by the Jdtaka. They were Brhadratha, 
Pratyagraha, Kuii^ba sumamed Mapivahana, Yadu or Lalittha or Matsya 
and Mavella.’® According to the Jdtaka y the five sons founded respectively 
the five cities, viz., Hatthipura in the East, Assapura in the South, Sihapura 
in the West, Uttarapancala in the North and Daddarapura in the North-West. 
We cannot ascertain how much truth there is in the account. It is also difii- 
cult to identify correctly the places mentioned. Hatthipura may however be 
taken to represent Hastinapura traditionally identified with an old town in 
Mawa'pa tahsil, Meerut. ’ ’ Sihapura may represent the Seng-ho-pu-lo or Sin- 
ghapura of Yuan Chwang, situated at 117 miles to the east of Taxila. ’ ^ Assa- 
pura, again, may possibly be the same as mentioned in the Majjhirm Nikdya'^ 

1. Bayohaudhuiy, P. H A. pp. 91-2 ; Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 
03//; Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, 1 p. 96. Some are inclined to identify him 
with Ka4u Caidya of the Egveda, Vl'll, 6, 37 : Rapson in C. H. I., I, p. 309 note. 

2. I, 63 ; lU, 22 ; XIV, 83 ; C/., De, Geographical Dictionary, p. 196 

3. Mdrkandeya Purina, p. 359. 

4. Ibid. 

6. A. I. H. T., p. 118. See the Epic and Paurinic references to this misunderstood idea 
of treading the a\i-~*antalikkacaro pure' given in the footnote by Pargiter, Ibid. 

6. XII, 338. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. 

8. 1,62. 

9. Vianu P., for instance, IV, 19. 

10. Pargiter, A. I. H. T.,p. 118 ; Pradhan, op. cii., pp. 63-4. 

11. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 24. 

12. Ibid., A Singhapnra is identified by Jayaswal, History of India, 150-350 A D,, pp. 89 
ff, with Jalandhara. 

13. I, 4, 9-10. Here it is a city in the country of Anga. 

3 
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and the Mahdbhdrata.' Uttarapancala is of course well-known, cones 
ponding roughly to Bareilly, Budaon, Farrukhabad and the adjoining district? 
of the United Provinces.* Daddarapura may be taken to represent a place 
somewhere in the present Dardistan as we have tried to show elsewhere.® If 
these identifications be correct, they would seem to refer to the kingdoms of 
Kuru, Gandhara, Anga, Pancala and Naga kingdom,^ respectively. Accord- 
ing to the Pauraiiic account, Brhadratha took Magadha, and founded the fam- 
ous Brhadratha dvnasty, Ku samba had KaiiiSanibi, Pratyagraha may have 
taken Cedi, and Yadava Karu^a while the fifth kingdom was probably 
Matsya.® Whatever the difiorence, due credit must be paid to the JdUika 
for preserving, though in a mythical garb, faint traces of traditional recjolleo- 
tion about Vasu Caidya Uparicara and the founding of different kingdoms by 
his sons. Its ignorance of real fact may only prove the antiquity of the hap- 
penings of the remote past. 

After Upacara, the Ccti country seems to have sunk into unimportance, 
since with Brhadratha, the eldest son of Vasu, according to the Purdnas, 
Magadha takes a prominent place in traditional history.® Subsequently 
as will be shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change when it became a 
republic."^ 


THE PANDAVAS. 

The text of the Kundla Jdtakay^ the ordy Jdtaha which gives us a version 
of the Pa^dava story, is quite unsatisfactory. It is almost impossible, in many 
places, to distinguish between the various portions of the J dtaka. We cannot 
ascertain which portions belong to the 'atltavatthu' proper and which to the 
commentary or the ‘paccujypannavatthu* . Both the gdthd, which names the five 
Pa-hdavas, and the prose portion which relates the story in detail are, in Fous- 
boll’s edition, printed in smaller types, which fact, according to the general 
method followed in that edition, would assign these passages to the commen- 
tarial portions. But looking minutely into the context, a distinction might 
possibly be made. Thus the gdthd which is preceded by the phrase : ‘bhavati 
ca pan uttaretha vdkyam^ — ‘here too we have a further verse — : should be taken, 
as wo believe, to have been a part of the 'at^tavatthu' proper. While the prose 
portion which relates the story in detail should be relegated to the commen- 
tarial portion, since it only repeats at length, that is comments upon, that 
which has already been said before. This latter procedure has been resorted 
to also in respect to other stories of the same type occurring in the same J dtaka, 

1. II, 27, 20. In later period it was a seat of a feudatory dynasty of the Vakatakas : See 
Jayaswal, Hiaiary of India, 150'350 A. D., pp. 89 /f. 

2. Rayohaudhuiy, op. cit., p. 47. 

3. See Infra, under Qeographioal Loxioon. 

4. See J., Ill, pp. 10-7, where the Daddara Nagas are mentioned. 

6. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 118. 

0. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 282. 

7. See J., VI, pp. 480 //; where we hear of CetirUjdno— the kings of Ceti, evidently 
meaning an oligarohioal state. 

8. J., V.pp.412//. 
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viz.j those of Sacoatapavi, Kakati and Kurahgavi.^ This however does not 
take away the value that attaches to the novel version of the story before us. 

Let us then examine the story as it is. The Gdtha says : — 

^^Ath Ajjuno Nakulo Bhlmasmo 
Ywdhitthilo Sahadevo ca rdjd 
ete pati pa^ca-m-aticca ndn 
Akdsi khujjavdmanena pdpathti”.^ 

The lady, named Kauha just above the gdthd,^ says the gdthd, not 
content with the five husbands sinned with a hunchbacked man. This inci- 
dent is then further explained in the prose portion. Kaijiha was the posthu- 
mous daughter of a king of Kosala who had been killed in a battle and whoso 
pregnant queen had been carried away by a certain Brahmadatta of Kasi. 
They arranged a svayamvara or choice marraigo for her in Benares. Just at that 
time the five sons of King Pandu, Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila 
and Sahadeva, who had completed their education at Takkasila and who were 
now travelling about the country, came to Benares. They attended the 
Svayamvara and Kaidia chose all of them as her husbands. Now, sometime 
after she fell in love with her hunchbacked servant. Tliis unchastoness, dis- 
loyalty and depravity of hers wore exposed by the oldest prince Ajjuna, 
whereupon the five brothers in sheer disgust renounced the world to pass 
their remaining lives in the Himalayas. 

This is, in short, the life-history of the Pa^davas according to the J dtaka. 
It is in singular contrast with the story as given in the Makdbhdrata, or for the 
matter of that, in the whole range of Hindu Literature and tradition. 

As we said above, this detailed story appears to bo a fabrication, or, may 
bo, a corruption of the original, by the commentator of the 5th or the 6th cen- 
tury A. D. The principal aim of the story toller is hero to show the feminine 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did he fall upon this particular in- 
stance — this Kaidia who is one of the most magnificent characters in the 
whole of the Epic and later literature — is utterly inexplicable.'* That she 
was married to the five Pa'^davas may be taken to bo a fait accompli, in as 
much as it is in perfect agreement with the Epic and Tradition. But there 
is, at least as far as we can see, not an inkling, or even a concealed suggestion 
of her unchastity in the whole range of Hindu Tradition. Had she really 
been so, as the J dtaka depicts her, the fact would, anyhow, have leaked out, 
try however the Epic writers might to conceal it. The libel is really malicious, 
may be an outcome of blissful ignorance of facts. 

1. J., V, pp. 427-30. 

2. Ibid., p. 424-G. 288. 

3. The J dtaka knows and uses this original and real name of the lady — Kanha-Kr^^a— 
but does not know her by the famous epithet Draupadl, daughetr of King Dnipada or 
P&ho&li, the woman of Pahoala. Kf^ua is the real name m the Epic abo. 

4. The reason, to our imagination, seems to have been this. The JAtoAa compiler ia the 
4th or 5th century A.D. in his enthusiasm, misguided though, to hurl down his wrath against 
Wontankind, caught hold of Kanha, thinking that a woman who had married five husbands 
could never in the world be chaste or loyal. He had evidently no genuine recollection of facts 
and was influenced by later day explanations and Buddhist mondity. And he created the 
hynohbaoked servant. 
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Two other glarmg descrepanoios arc : (o) the education of the five Paa- 
(Javas at Takkasila and (6) the Kasi-Kosala incident and the consequent 
double parentage {dvepetikd) of Ka^ha. Botli of these can be accounted for 
as due to the general tendency of the Jdtakas to bring in, wherever they like, 
Takkasila and Benares — traits which were common for the Mahdjampada 
Period that preceded the Buddha and which produced these stories. 

The fact that the gdthd makes Ajjuna the oldest brother may have some 
significance. ’ It may not have been a fact. But the early heroic bard, most 
probably, considered Ajjuna as a t 3 q)o of hero and had, therefore, given him 
the first place he deserved. The same idea was perhaps taken up in the 
gdthd. 

The most valuable support that the Jdtaka gives to the Epic account is 
in stating that Ka];iha married the five Pa^davas. It was a fact, though the 
J dtaka may try in its own way to justify it as does the Epic itself. ^ It seems 
futile and sentimental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explain the 
simple fact of an ancient family custom of polyandry. That the Paiujavas 
belonged to a different family, or rather a tribe, at a level of culture lower 
than that of the Kurus or the Pancalas is a fact difficult to deny.^ It would 
be much wiser in the interests of Truth to face and recognise the fact. 

Finally, the J dtaka does not make any reference to the Groat War or to the 
connection of the Paijdavas with Vasudeva Krsua or to the death of Jara- 
sandha.^ 


Vasudeva kanha and kamsa. 

There is nothing in the Jdtakas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kaijha and Kamsa just after the Paijidavas. Our 
attempt is due therefore to an inclination to accept the Paurdnic traditional 
genealogy as worked out by Pargiter® to be plausible, if not absolutely cor- 
rect. 


1. Biddhanta, Tht Heroic Age of India, p, 66 note. 

2. Cf. Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, I. pp. 337-8 and note. 

3. See Hopkins, J. A. 0. 8., 13, pp. G4-6 ; Oreat Epic of India, pp. 376-397 ; Religions of 
India, pp. 388, 466-7 ; Siddahnta, op. cit., 24-27, 122, 220 etc. “The shadowy figure of Pandu, 
the birth in the forest, the unknown parentage, the custom of polyandry — all these would go 
to suggest the foreign origm of the Paudus.” Ibid. Dr. Raycnaudhury’s attempt to justify 
his opposition does not carry much weight. That Pataujali calls the Pandus as Kurus or that 
yiyoga is known to be an ancient Hindu custom and is not far from Polyandry, are weak argu- 
ments : Bee P. H. A. I., pp. 25-6 ; Early Uistftry of the Vaisnava Sect, pp. 26-7, PAnd<*va occurs 
in a J&taka II, 08-99-G. 65, as the name of a botBo. Does it signify anything ? 

4. Whether Kf^sa was really connected with the Pand<^vas, in any way, is doubtful. See 
Wintemitz, H istwy of Indian Literature, I, p. 457 and note. But the story of Heracles and Pan- 
dias narrated by Greek writers undoubtedly proves the antiquity of the tradition regarding 
this connection. Cf. Raychaudhury, Early History of the Vai$*ava Sect, p. 45. 

5. A. /. if. T., pp. 14$, 166, 282-4. About the relation between Kf^na and the Papdavas- 

Cf. Wintemits, op. cit., I, p. 457 note : “It seems to me however that the warrior Kipna, not the 
Giod is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the Epio to be imaginable entirely 

without him.*’ See also S. L. Katre “Kf^na and Jarsasndha,’* I. H. Q., VIU, p. 500, 
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Our source here of the history of Kai;;Lha and Kaihsa is chiefly the Ghafa 
Jdtaka.' The main purpose of the as related hero is assuredly to show 

the uselessness of wailing after death. It is quite natural, therefore, that at 
the end of the story it should, as it really does, come to a point where this 
sentiment is exemplified. And the major prose portion of the story, thus, 
devotes itself to the main theme — the legend of Kr^ijia and Kamsa — while it 
is only towards the end that the gdthds embodying the above sentiment are 
introduced. Those gdthds^ though they may have otherwise some significance, 
have no direct bearing upon the main story told before, and are practically 
of no use to us to glean out something historical or traditional from them. So 
that we are loft solely to the prose portion to extract whatever material wo 
can for our purpose. This may, however, appear to discount the value of our 
results, but, as wo shall presently see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
appear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratition about 
Kr^ua and Kaihsa. Let us then turn to the story itself. 

King Mahakaihsa, who ruled in the city of Asitahjaiia in the Kamsa dis- 
trict (Kaihsabhoga) in the Uttarapatha, had two sons named Kaihsa and IJpa- 
kamsa and a daughter Devagabbha. After his death, he was succeeded by 
Kaihsa, Upakamsa becoming the viceroy. When Devagabbha was born it 
was prophesisod that a son born of her would destroy the Kaihsa line together 
with the Kaihsa countiy\ Mahakaihsa, her father, could not put her to death 
out of aflection for her and when Kaihsa came to the throne, he too could 
not think of doing so for fear of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
people. So having resolved not to give her in marriage to anyone, the two 
brothers put her in a solitary tower built for the purpose. She was given two 
attendants — Nandagopa and her husband Andhakaveuhu. At that very time, 
after the decease of King Mahasagara of Uttara Madhura, his older son Sagara 
succeeded him, the younger Upasagara becoming the viceroy. This Upasa- 
gara fled from his brother’s Kingdom whore he had intrigued in the harem, and 
came to his old friend Upakamsa. There, in Asitahjana, he again began to 
pay stealthy visits to Devagabbha in her solitary prison. The lady was easily 
won over by him. By and by it became known that she was big with child 
and Nandagopa was compelled to relate the whole story before the two broth- 
ers who then thought, that if she gave birth to a son, they would at once put 
him to death, and if it was a daughter she should be spared. With this deci- 
sion they married Devagabbha to Upasagara, ‘the discredited young prince 
from Madhura’. A daughter was born to them and was named Anjana. The 
two brothers now allotted to the pair an estate — a village {bhogagdma) named 
Govaddhamana where they settled. In course of time Devagabbha bore ten 
sons successively — Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadova, Aggidova, 
Varu^adeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, Ghatapaijdita and Ankura. They all were 
managed to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the ten daughters of Nandagopa 
similarly passed as the dauhgters of Devagabbha. 

1. J., IV, pp. 79-89. The story as reflected hero hae been examined with view to 
compare it with other sources by Jacobi, Z, D. M. Q. 42 pp. 493// ; Hardy, ibid., 63, pp. 26-30, 
Lfldm ibid, 68, pp. fl 87 ff. and Winternitz, op. cit, I, pp. 471-2 and note, to all o£ whom our 
best respects are doe. 
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The ten brothers, now known as the sons of Andhakaveijhu, grew big and 
strong and fierce and ferocious withal, they wont about plundering. King 
Kamsa came to know of these plundering raids. The real identity was then 
disclosed and Kamsa devised a plan to put an end to them. He invited the 
two brothers, Vasudeva and Baladeva, to a wrestling fight. The two came 
to the place making havoc all the way through. Baladeva easily put the two 
royal wrestlers, Canura and Mutt-hika to death, and Vasudeva killled Kamsa 
and his brother by throwing a wheel. The crowd which had gathered to wit- 
ness the performance was terrified and at once accepted Vasudeva as their 
protector. 

Then began the career of conquest. The ten brothers first of all sur- 
rounded the city of Ayojja, cleared the jungle around it and took the king, 
Kalasena, prisoner. From Ayojja they proceeded to D vara vat T. Now, this 
was a wonderous city. On one side of it there was a mountain and on another 
the sea. Being unable to capture it they took the advice of sage Kanhadi- 
payana who was their friend. They fixed four iron pillars at tlio four gates 
of the city and clumped them witli chains of iron. Thus enabled they entered 
the city, killed its king and captured the country. After this they conquered 
three and sixty thousand cities all over India and then lived at Dvaravati 
dividing the kingdom in ton shares. At the generous suggestion of the youngest 
Afikura, his share was conferred upon lady Anjana. In course of time their 
parents died. 

Then died one dearly-loved son of King Vasudeva. The king, overwhelmed 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, neglecting everything. Then Ghata- 
pa^dita, wishing to relieve him, made a trick. He said he wanted ‘the hare 
within the moon’. ‘This was absurd,’ pointed out Vasudeva. Gha^a, then, 
showed with wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile. Thus consoled, 
Vasudeva Maharaja ruled the kingdom righteously. 

After a long time the sons of the ton brothers visited Kai;diadipayana of 
divine insight {dibbacakkhuka) to test him. They procured a young lad and 
dressed him up and by binding a pillow about his belly, made it appear as 
though he were big with child. “When, Sir, will this woman be delivered?” 
they asked. The sage perceived everything. He replied, “this man on the 
7th day from now will bring forth a knot of accacia wood {khadiraghatikd) 
with which he will destroy the lino of Vasudeva.” “Ah, false ascetic I” 
said they, “a man can never bring forth a child,” and they killed the sage at 
once. 

Some time after, the kings proposed to enjoy a sport in the water. In a 
gorgeous pavillion they sat, ate and drank. They began to go quarrelsome 
and divided themselves into two groups. At last one of them picked a leaf 
from the eraka plant, which, even as he plucked it, became a club of aooacia 
wood in his hand. With this he beat many people. Then the others also 
did the same, and cudgelling one another they all were killed. Vasudeva, 
Baladeva and sister Anjana fled in a chariot with the purokUa^ while the fight 
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Baladeva was killed in the forest of Kalamutthika by Mutthika, the 
wrestler, who had been born again as a yakkha. Vtodeva, with his sister and 
the purohita came to a frontier village. He lay down in a forest, sending his 
sister and the purohita into the village to get some food. A hunter named 
Jara, passing by the way, took him to be a pig and throw a spear which 
pierced his feet. The wound proved fatal. Thus excepting Lady Anjana, 
they perished everyone, it is said. 

It will bo readily seen from the foregoing summary that, leaving out some 
statements of purely mythical and legendary character, there is a vucleus of u 
really historical tradition. Our task must be to compare this version with 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable d<^gree. 

First to take the identity of names. Our Jdtaka knows that V^udova 
was also called Ka^ha (Kr^n^) which was his gotta name. ’ His father’s name 
is given as Upasagara, quite an unfamiliar name, while the Epic,* the 
Purdnas^ and the Jaina Uttar ddhyayana Sutra* unanimously give the name 
Vasudeva. His mother’s name, according to our Jdtaka, is Devagabbha, which 
is identical with DevakI of other authorities. ® That he had a younger brother 
named Baladeva is vouchsafed by other sources also.® The names of 
Anjanadevi, Kanha’s sister, and the eight brothers^ seem to be free invontious 
of the laterday commentator. 

Dr. Raychaudhury, in his valuable monograph on T/ie Early HisUyry of 
the Vaisnava Sect' has thoroughly examined all the avaihible sources for the 
life history of Krsiia Vasudeva and has maintoined with good reasons, that 
Krsna Vasudeva of the Chdndogya Upanisad,^ the. Adddhydyl of Pdnini,^ 
the Imlika of Megasthenes,’ ° the Jaina Uttarddhyayaua Sutra," the (fhoM 
Jdtaka,^ ^ the Mahdbhdsya of Patahjali,’® the Mahdbhdratu,' * and the Purd- 

1. J., IV, pp. 79-89-Ga. 1:J9, 147, 148 ; Cf. also J., VI. pp. 421.(4. i486. Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar took the two naniua aa denoting two difforent individuals. Vasudeva, in Ids opinion, was 
a Ksatriya belonging to the Yadava, Vpani or 8atvata raco who founded a theistic system. 
Later on ho was identified with Krsna whoso name had been handed down as that of a 
holy seer /mi. Ant. 1912, p. 13. But, os Keith opines, the separation of Vasudeva and 
Kfsna as two entities, it is imiJosaiblo to Justify. J. H. A. S., 1915, p. 840. 

2. MBJI. xiii, 147, 33-6. 

3. See Pargiter, A. /. //. T., jip. 104*7. 

4. Ultaradhyayaiui Sutra, xxii. 

6. See above ; also Chandogya Upanimd. Ill, 17, 6 ; ('f. Bhitari Pillar In3cri])tion of Skan 
dagnpta (5th cent. A. D.) ''jUamiti parito^nindtaram Hisrunetrarh Hataripuriva Arsno Deraki 
mabhyvpetafi’ Fleet, 0. I. No. 13, p. 64. 

6. MBU., II, 79, 23 ; Uttarddhyayam Sutra, IV. 

7. These names betray the later-day conception of the legend as a Nature-myth : Cf. 
Keith, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 839 ff. Ankura — Aknira ? 

8. Ill, 17, 6. 

9. IV. 3, 96 ; IV, 3, 98-99. 

10. MoCrindle, Ancient India described by Me/jasthenes and Arrian, p. 201. 

1 1. Lecture, XXII. 

12. J., IV, pp. 79-89. 

13. See Ind, Ant., Ill, 1874, pp. 14-6. 

14. 0/. Sdrenten's, Index to the Mah&bhdrata, sub. voc. 
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Tm,' is one and the same person.^ Thi& illuminating identity does not at 
all seem improbable when we try to visualise the simple, inornate and human 
figure of Kr^a from out the entangling ‘prodigious after-crop of fable* that 
has grown around him. It is a remarkable way of looking at things legendary 
that has led scholars to interpret Krsna as a solar divinity,® or a god^, or 
oven a vegetarian deity,® like the Greek Dionysos. It was the same process 
by which that talented French Savant,® was dragged on to represent Gotama 
Buddha as a Solar type, and the history of the reformer as a sun-myth. Il is 
a wrong process, this, to begin at the wrong end with the late epic and 
Paurdnic legends which have completely overshadowed the original figure, 
instead of at the right end with the earlier sources which preserve it in its 
original colours. 

Krsna is not a mythical personage. Our JdtaJca lends support to the 
Vjmnisad and the Jaiua UUarddhymjana Sutra in manifesting the simple and 
human character of Krsna.® The JdUika presents him as only a powerful 
warrior and a great king ‘who has not even sufficient self-control for checking 
his feelings at the death of his dear son, and some wise sayings of his brother 
Ghata Pandita,® restore him to his normal peace of mind.’ 

The Jdtaha knows that Vasudeva was a scion of the royal family — the 
Yadava, Satvata or Vrsni of the Purdnas-oi Mathura — Uttara Madhura.’® 
The existence of a city named Asitanjana and a separate district of Karnsa 
is unknown to other sources ’ ’ 


1. Soo Pargiter , .1. /. //. T., pp. 104-7. 

2. Raychaudhury. Early History of the Vai^nam fleet., pp. 34-5, The identity of tho Epic 
and Paur&nic Krsna with the r?pant>a<hV Kfsna is denied hy Ma\ Muler, S. ft. E., I, p. 52 note ; 
Maodonnoll and Keith doubt it: Veel. hid., I. p. 184. Barth accepts it rather reluctantly; 
Religions of India, p. 108. rf. Keith. “The epic has a god, tho Vjianimd a man, and the means 
of conne.xion are not apparent.” J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 839. 

3. Barth, op. cit., pp. 166, 167 and note. 

4. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 467. 

6. Keith, J. R. A. S., 1916, pp. 839 //. 

6. Emile Senart, Essai 8ur la Vegende du Buddha, 2nd od., Paris, 1882. 

7. Raychaudhury, Early IlieUmy of the Vainnava Sect, p. 24. 

8. Though, we most observe here, the Jataka seems to be conversant with the popular deifi- 
cation of him in that his epithet Keaava, so well-known in tho Epic and the Puranojt is known to 
and used by, the g&than, nos. 139, 144 of this Jataka. Kenam, aa we know from the Baudh&yana 
DharmaefUra, 11, 6 , 24, was an epithet of Earayaua-Visnu : Ravachaudbury, Early History 
of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 62. Grierson points out that the deificaion of Kfsna was an accomplished 
fact as early as the time of Pftnini (8th B.C.) I. A., 1908, p. 253. But this is a matter of con- 
troversy. See Jayoswal Hindu Polity, I, pp. 120-2. I. H. Q., T. pp. 483//“; 11, pp. ISO ff- 
409 Jf. 856-6. But Epigraphio evidence shows that the deification was complete before 2nd 
B. Cf. See LOders, Brihmi Inscriptions, E. /„ X, Appendix, nos. 6, 669, 1112. 

9. There is nothing to corroborate this incident which seems to us to have risen out of the 
imagination of a latter-day commentator. One ntay however be tempted to try to discover some 
link between these g&ihds of Ghata and the plulosophisings of Ghora Angfrasa* of the Ch&ndogya 
Upanifod. Is Ghafa identical with Gaya Sukum&la of the Antagadadas&o, pp. 62, 71 ?. 

10. Cf. the statement of Megaathonos regarding the connection of the Indian Herakles (t.e., 
Knna already deified) with the Sou:a8enoi (Surasena is mentioned in a Joiaka, VI, p. 280-G. 
1228) and Methora : McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201. 

11. In the Epic and the PstrAnas, it is Mathar§ over which Karnsa ruled: Paiwiter, op. cU 

pp. 167, 171, 282, 291. a » r 
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It is not a little surprising to loam that the Jdtakn takes AndJutkavenhu 
{AndhahavT^i) as a name of one particular person who was the slave husband 
of Nandagopa, the maid servant of Devagabbha in her confinement,* and 
after whom Kr^^a and his brothers were known as AndhakavenhiddsapuUd, 
the sons of Andhakavouhu, the servitor.^ Whereas the Paurdnic tradition, 
we know, makes Andhaka and Vrani two sons of Satvata, the Yadava, after 
whom their descendants were together known as Andhakavr^is.^ 

The Jdtaka does not give us any definite account of Vasudeva’s childhood, 
except that ho and his brothers a^e said to have grown very naughty, plunder- 
ing wherever they liked. ^ Neither those miraculous youthful performances 
of his, so elaborately described in the Purdnas, nor his quei»tionablc relations 
with the ‘gopis* are thrust upon us by the Jdtaka which only knows the 
simple story.® 


The story of his quarrel with Kari^;a, and the eventful death of the latter 
appears on the other hand to bo founded on fact. As early as the time of 
Patanjali (2nd B.O.) this event was clearly remoml>ero(l, though believed to 
have occurred at a very remote time, and was the subjoc.t of dramatic repre- 
sentation.® The real cause of this quarrel is unknown to the Jdtaka, which 
does not portray Kaihsa in essentially bad colours as does the Paurdnic 
account, but makes him, on the contrary, a kind king who readily hears and 
decides the complaints of his subjects. The prophesy, both here and 
elsewhere, is only an ignorant sheath for the real cause. The incident of 


1. In the Puranas, they are Nanda and YaAoda respectively, Cf. Harivamia, 59. 

2. J., IV , p. 81. 

3. If the J&taka ooncoptiun about the Andbakavenhus bus any value, and if we are not 
wronjjly oboossed with its idea, we have our ntisgivinj^^s aoout the true denotation of the term 
*Andhakavranis' of the Purantu. Is it really a oombiuation of the two words, Andhaka and 
Vrani, or is it one single word as the Jataka boldly declares ? Andbakas are not known to Vedio 
literature, which indeed knows the Varsna (Vrsni) family : See Vedic Index, II, pp. 289-00. 
On the other hand so old an authority as Piinini knows both of them os a joint name : Aft&dh- 
yiyi, IV, 1, 114 ; VI, 2, 34. Kr^na himself is generally Hup]) 08 ed to lielong to the Vrani family. 
{Cf, Oitii V ranin&ta V&audeooham ) but the Mandasore stone Inscription of Yashodharinan (6th 
A. D.) would seem to connect him with the Andhakas : Fleet, G. /., p. 163. Viduratha, again 
w'ho is placed by the Pnranaa in the Andhaka line, is taken by Buna (7th A. D.) as a Vr^ni : 
Haraacarita, Cowell, p. 103. ITgrasena, generally an Andhaka, is, in the Mah&bh&rala, I, 221, 
8, a powerful king of the Vrsnis. How are wo to reconcile these conflicting statements ? May 
be, the difference is only outwardly. See, now J. Prryluski, The name of the God Vianu and 
ihe Krann legend. Q. J. M. S., XXV, pp. 39 //. 

4. Dr. Raychaudhury, Early Hiatory, p. 4.5, accepting his identity withKfRna Devakiputra 
of the Chdndogya Vpani^, says that *‘as a child he most probably lived with his preceptor 
Ghora Angiraaa and returned to Mathura on arriving at adolescence.* ’ 

6. Cf, Hopkins, '*lt is not till he becomes a great, if not the greatest god, that tales about 
his youthful performances when he condescended to bom in lowlife begin to rise.” Reltgiona 
of India, p. 467. 

6. See passages from Patafijali’s Mahdbh&aya examined by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar : /. A., 
TIT (1874), pp. 14-6 : *‘AaOdhurmlltule Kranah,** shows that Kr^na was not well-disposed towards 
his maternal uncle ; Cirahate Katkae'* smd "Jaghdna Kamaatk Kila Vdaudevali'* assert that in 
remote times Vasudeva killed Kamsa. This event is also depicted in the delightful drama 
'BOlaearita* ascribed to Bhisa, who preceded K&lid2sa : Keith, The Sanakrif Drama, pp. 98']00. 

7. The J&taka does not know.JariUandha, King of Magadha, whose two daughters, as the 
Pauranic accounts tell ns were married to Kamsa and whose favour empowered S^amsa to 
tyrannise over his own subjects, thus enraging Kff^ against hin^lf : Pargiter, op. cit., p. 282| 
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the wrestling match may have some historical basis, since it is commonly 
related by various authorities . ' 

After the death of Kaihsa, the people chose Kr8i;^a to be their lord and 
protector. Then followed the career of conquests. Only two out of these 
conquests are specifically mentioned in the Jdtaka. First, they invaded the 
city of Ayojja, captured it and took its king Kalasena prisoner. Then they 
proceeded towards Dvaravati which they could not easily capture. It was 
only after various tactics learnt from sage Kaphadipayana that they were able 
to take possession of it and then they settled there. ^ 

The Jdtaka does not at all refer to Krspa’s connection with the Pundavai 
or Jarasandha which must have been intimate if the Epic and Panrdnic 
accounts are to bo believed.^ 

The Mahdmmmgga Jdtnka preserves, it seems, a genuine tradition when 
it states in a gdthd that Vasiuleva Kanha had for his beloved queen Jamba- 
vati, a Canclala woman, the motlier of King Sivi.'^ 

The story of the Andhakavephn youths testing the divine sight of the 
wise sago Kanhadipayana, in a rather indecent manner, and the consequent 
rage of the latter and the slaying of him by the youths, might appear to have 
been originated in fact, as it is related by various other authorities in 
common.® 

This brings us to the final phase of (he life of Krsna and his kinsfolk, viz., 
the final destniction of the .Andhakevephus. Besides the detailed and well- 
nigh picturesque account given in the present Jdtaka, there are two gdthds 
which summarize the episode, in a nut-shell as it were. The one in the 
Kumbha Jdtaka^ says : — 

“ ‘Twas after drinking this, I ween. 

The Andhakas and Vrsni race. 

Roaming along the shore, were seen, 

To fall, each by his kinsman’s mace 


1. J., IV, pp. 81-2 ; B&lacarita, Act V ; Uarivatata, 83 ; Kmhu P., V', 'iQ. 

2. According to the clear testimony of the Epic and the Purinas, it was through fear of 
Jarlsandha, the mighty foe, and their incompetence to resist his forces that Kfsna together 
with all hU people migrated from Mathur& to Dvaraka, See S. L. Katre, op. cit., pp. 856, 858, 
863-5. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 282. See for an interesting suggestion from Dr. Raychaudhury 
P. H. A. 1. p, 100, regarding the probable cause of this Yidava exodus. 

3. See Supra, also see Katre, 1. o. Some may venture to see a concealed reference te 
Jarfieandha in the use of the name Jard, the hunter, in our Jdtaka. 

4. J., VT, p. 421 -G, 1485. Cf. P., V. 37 ; IV, 15 ; Bhavisya P., 139 ; Anto^odo- 

ddsAo, pp. 70, 84, all of which name the son as S&mha not quite dissimilar a name from Sivi 
F&nini, the poet, is said to have composed a poem named J&fnbavatt-parinayark or marriage 
of Jimbavatl : Bhandarkar, Collected VToriks, TI, pp. 167, 300, 364, 368 : d/. verses quoted m 
Thomas, Kavindravacanaeamuceaya, pp, 51 ff : See Keith, A History of Sanekrit Literature 
pp. 45, 203-4-, 430. 

5. MBH. XVIfli FtsauP., V, 37 ; ArfAoiAefra, I, 6; Anfo^radadasAopp. 80-2. The story 
of Kanhadip&yana — the famous Kfsoa Dvaip&yana VyAsa, the tramtional compiler of 
the mat Epic— as found in the Ghafa and the Kan’hadfpdyaTia Jdfakas, J., IV, pp. 87-8 ; IV, 
pp. 27//. has been examined with its parallel in the great Epic by Prof. Utgikar, 

lY (N.S.) pp. 1^-4. The irreverent attitude of the Andhakaveuhns towards Br&hma^M 
have some signiOoanoe in connection with Aryan expansion if the episode was a reality. Cf. 
» n » A r ^ p jQy Yidavas as an Asura tribe, see A. Banerji Sastri, Antra 


Rayaohaudhory, P. H. A. /., 
India, pp. 83 ff. 

6. J. V. p. 18-0, 57. 
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and tihe other in the Samkicca Jdtaka' roads ; — 

“Assailing black Dipayana, the men of Vysyi race^ 

With Andhakas sought Yaiiia’s realm, each slain by other's mace"*. 

This incident of the ])uthotic ruin of tlic Andhukavonhus by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred a few years after the groat Kuruk^etra war/ must, we 
think, bo regarded as historical fact.® 

Vasudeva and his favourite brother Baladeva were the sole survivors.® 
Both of them leave the fatal place at once. Baladeva dies on the way and 
Kf9i;ia himself lives a few days more.'' Thus ends this tragic, but completely 
misunderstood, chapter of the remote ptuiod of our history wluch, though 
unsupported by any detinite contemporary records, has sufficimt naturalness 
and vividness to be taken as historically true. 

The disunited renmaiits of tiiis great and dist inguishod family of Dvara- 
vatl (Dvaraka) then abamloncd their main stronghold— Dvaraka, on which 
the sea encroached as the Paardnic accounts say— and retreated northwnrds 
but wore attacked and broken up by the rude Abhiras of Rajputana.* 
Their descendants, however, reappear in history as one of the powers which 
arise on the ruins of the Maury an Kmj)iro in the second century B. C. and the 
name of their corporation {fdjanya (jnn>i) has boon preserved by a unique 
coin.® 


:i. SOME LESS KNOW?^ KINGS. 

Here may also bo included, wo think, the namos of some less-known, but 
apparently ancient, kings who arc known to the Jdtaka gdthds as ancient and 
traditional ones. 


1. Ibid. p. 207-G. 97. 

2. The English translation has ‘ Vi^nu' for Krs»i... whioh is evidently a wrong interpreta- 
tion arising from the later connection of Krana with the God Visnu. ('/. also Utgikar, op. eit., 
IV. p. 123. 

3. Cf. MBH. XVI, 3 ; VUnu P., V. 37 , Arlhasmlra, 1, 0 ; Antagadadatao, pp. 80-2. 

4. This incident according to the solitary statement of the MUU, XVI, I, 13, occurred 36 
years after the Groat Battle. Pargiter thinks this to be an exaggeration, op. cit., p. 282 and 
note. 

6. See Pargiter, op. ctt., j). 28*. N. K. Siddhanta, TAc Utroic Age, p. 123 ; N. K. Dutt, 
Aryanitation of India, p. 126 ; N. C. Banerji, I. p. 97. 

6. Cf. MBH., XVI, 3. 

7. The throwing of an arrow by the hunter name*! .Jarfi, and the consequent death of Krf?* 
aa related in our Jdtaka are also described in the Puranw and the Jain Antagadadatdo. Cf. 
Vifnu P., 1. c., Antagadadaado, 1. c. This must be taken to bo an allegorical aspect of the end 
of tim great penon, if Jari has any significance, though the popular belief is still there and the 
place where the incident happened is shown and worshipped, a few miles far from Prabhiea 

K&thi&wac}. It is known as Dehoitarga. 

8. Pargiter, A. I U. T., p. 284. 

9. N. K. Dutt, op. cit., p. 126; Majumdar, Corporate Life in AncierU India pp. 279*80; 
Rayohandhury, P. H. A. /., pp. 99 100. 
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With Ajjuna loading, these kings stand in one lino i.e., those who accord- 
ing to the Jdtakas were remembered to have perished long before for their 


The gdthd, ’ which contains the names of four kings together is this : — 

' Yathd ahu Dand^ki Ndlikiro 
AtV Ajjufio Kaldbu cdpi rdjd 
tesam gatim bruhi supdpakammamni 
hatlJC upapannd isinam vihetkakd” 

From among.it these four kings, Ajjuna lias already boon dealt with. 
Dai;idaki is a later king as will soon appear. Hero wo should therefore take up 
the other two. 


KALABTJ 

The Khantivddl Jdtaka,^ relates the whole story in detail, how a faultless 
and forgiving sago mot his unhappy end at the hands of this cruel and arrogant 
king, Kalabu. Towards the end of the story there are two gdthds,^ which 
contain the purport of the story in short. Tho prose-portion says that Kalabu 
was the king of Kasi. So also does the Sarabhanga J dtaka* which also knows 
the story and has tho traditional gdthd.^ Wo have no mention of this king, 
as far as we can g ither, in any other literary or traditional source. It may 
be noted, cn passant, that and ^aldbiC from which is apparently derived 
the word kaldbu, are words of Austro-Asiatic origin and mean, in Malaya 
language, ‘gourd’ —Lagenaria vulgaris.^ Kalabu, then, may perhaps be found 
out to be a king of one of tho islands of further India or Greater India. But 
this is only a delightful surmise, a speculation. 

ALlKlilA 

Ndlikira is a curious word indeed. It seems Ndlikira, Ndlikeru, Nalikela 
and Ndrikcla are all only different pronunciations of one and the same word 
connected with tho coooanut tree.^ The gdthd* cited for him is in the same 
line as the others. For torturing a sinless ascetic, NMikira, it says, perished. 

1. J., V, p. 143-U. 08 

2. J., HI, pp. 38 //. 

3. Ibid., GQ. 49, 50. 

4. J..V,p. 135. 

6. Ibid., p. 144.Q. 72. 

6. See J. Frzyluski, 'Non^ Aryan Loam in Indo- Aryan' — Bagohi, Pro- Aryan and Prt^Dra-^ 
vidian in India, pp. 165 ff. "Ka is a prefix frequently met with in these languages. e.g., timnu- 
Katimun : Mn-alAbu-KaUibu. 

7. The change of *ra* into 'la* and vice verea is a well>knowu phonetic rule. C/. Pacini ; 
ralayorabhedali. 

8. J. V, p. 144-G. 72. 
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The commentary on the gdthd, whioli alao gives the story of this s inning , makes 
Nalikira a king of Kalinga.’ This is suppported by the Ceylonese tradition 
also.^ It is not improbable, for KaliAga is rich in cocoanuts.® 

BHARU 

The Bham-Jdtaha* relates the story where two bauds of ascetics fall in 
dispute with regard to a banyan tnio. They go to the king to settle their 
dispute. Each gives him bribes. The case is settled, and both the parties 
have to repent. But the king, it is said, was dastroyed with all the land huI)- 
merged into the sea, because ho took bribes. So the ahhisamhmUhi gathd: 

"The King of Bharii, as old stories say,^ 

Made holy liormits quarrel on a day : 

For the which sin it fell that he fell dead , 

And with him all his kingdom perished." 

‘Bharu is obviously the Pali form of Bhrgu.^ We cannot ascertain at 
present whether here is any indication of some liistorical or a geological fact."^ 

MEJJHA 

There is a Gdthd in the Mdlanga Jdlaka,^ repeated elsewhere,® which 
speaks of King Mejjha thus : 

“Mejjha, for famed Matahga’s sake fell from its place of ])iide 
The land became a wilderness and king and ]>ooplo died.' 

Thence it was, it is said, that the land was called MGjjhdrannam ‘the forest or 
desert of Mejjha’. The story is told, in full, in the Mdtanga JdUika,'° wlierc 
from we learn that the sixteen thousand Brahmapas of Benares who were made 
to taste the leavings of a Capd^l^ wore put out of caste by other Brahma- 
pas, departed, in shame, from Benares and wont to tlio kmgdom of Mejjha 
where they lived with the king of that country. The above fact, we mean 


1. J., V, pi». 144-0. 

2. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 00. 

3. See J. B. 0. R. S., zv, p. G28. 

4. J., II, pp. 171-2. 

o. Mark the phrase 'Hi me autam' — thuH I hear— (juito m the PaiirdHtc traditional fashion 

6. Cf. Bharu-KaMicha — Bhrgn-Kauoha. 

7. Does the Jdtaka gdtha refer to the ttubrn'^rgin;’ ul Hvaraka which was not very far fr<»m 
Bharnkacoha and could well have been included in the 300 -league-}- wide Bharu realnv. t>ee 
Vifnu P., V, 38 ; Puritatva, IV, pp. 101 //. The Hchuliaat commenting ujwn the g&thi aaye that 
af^ the submerging of the kingdom there sprang up some islands which now form the Nalikora 
islands — perhajM referring to the Western coast of Jiidia. 

8. J., IV, p. 389-a. 24. 

9. J., V, p. 2G7-G, 90. 

10. J., IV, pp. 388-9. 
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that of the excommunication and the consequent migration of the Brah'mailias 
of Benares to a presumably foreign country, * may have some historical signi- 
ficance, though we have nothing to ascertain it. Mejjha, it is however inte- 
resting to note, seems to be a Pali rendering of the Samskjta Medkya and from 
the Mahdbhdrata,^ at least we do get the name of Medhyaranya correspond- 
ing to our Mojjharamiam, and also of a river called Medhya. But this identi- 
fication does not lead us any further. It may, moreover, be mentioned in 
this connection that some of the Pala Inscriptions® name the Medas along 
with the Andhrakas and the Candalas, as low-caste people, thus suggesting a 
possible affinity with our Mejjha. But this again gives us nothing more than 
that it raises a suspicion whether Mejjha had any connection with the Medes 
of Ancient Persia. M. de St. Martin connects the Medas referred to by Manu 
and named in the Pala Inscriptions mentioned above as low caste people, with 
the Maccocalingae of Pliny and with the Maga peoples who are in their turn 
to be associated witli the Median Magi.^ 

MAOA 

This very naturally bring* us to an intorostiug reference to a Maga king 
in a gdthd of the Samkicca Jdtaka^ which runs as follows : — 

"yo ca rdjd adImmmaitJho raUhaviddhammno Mayo 

iapayitvd jampadam Tapane pecca paccatiJ” 

From the nature of its occurrence, it is difficult to hazard even a surmise 
of what is meant by tliis Maga king. Wo have no reference, as far as we know, 
in any other Indian literary source to a Maga king, excepting one of the 
Edictsof A ^oka® which does mention a Maga king of Gyrene along with other 
Hellenistic kings — Antiochos Thoos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia and Alexander of Epirus (or of 
Corinth). 

But as regards the Maga B/dhtnanas, we have ample authorities. These 
Bjahrmuias gave the name to the country of their last adoption — ^Magsdha, 
».c., fnagdn dhdrayaii or Maga-land. “The inhabitants of this region still call 
it Maga,” says Rapson,^ “a name doubtless derived from Magadha.” The 

1. It must have been a foreign country or one inabited by Non-Aryan people, which would 
not object to these ‘dehled’ Brahmanss, but rather, welcome them as it seems to have l)een 
uoggested in the Blejjha king’s favourable treatment towards these Br&hmanas. 

2. Ill, 222 ; 295 ; See Sorensen, op, c»<., p. 477. 

3. Cf. The Bh&galpur Plate of Nirhyanavilla, 1 . A., XV, p. 30(1. The Muiigir Copper-plate 
grant of Devapdladevat LA., XXI, p. 256. Cf. aslo Manu, X, 36; 48. See MoCriadle, Megae- 
tkeim and Arrian, pp. 133-4 notes. 

4. See MoCrindle, op. cit., pp. 133-4 notes. 

6. J.. V. p. 267-G, 103. 

6. Ruok Edict Xill, See Mookerji, Aioka p, 106 n., Bhandarkar Aioka, pp. 45-6* 
also C. H. /., 1, p. 502 ; Uaychaudhniy, P. //. A. pp. 225-6. 

7, C. U. A. L, I., p. 182, 
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Vi§nu and the Bhamsya Purdnas, it is interesting to note, relate in detail the 
traditional migration of the Magas from Sakadvipa or Persia into tidia.’ 
Even one of our J dtakas knows a Brahmana boy of Magadha styled Magaku- 
mara.^ These sun-worshipping Maga Brahnianas are doubtless the Magi of 
Iran as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^ showed long ago. However, for us it is quite 
impossible to see anything substantial in the solitary gdthd quoted above— 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga Brahnianas domiciled in India or 
to one of the Magis of Persia.^ 


1. Soo Wilson, Vi*nv J*., fntro., pp. XXXIX-XLI. 

2. J.,I,p. 199. 

3. Collected Worh, IV, pp. 218-21 , For Maga Brahmanas and their connection with ths 
Magi of Persia, see Rpooner, J. K A. S., 1915, j>p. 42’2ff.: McCrmdle, Megtutheneg and Arrian, 
pp. 133-4 and notes ; A. Banerji-Sastri, AMura India, p. 72, llodiwala, Panin of Ancient J ndta, 
pp. 28,//. 73//. 

4. What does "rophaviddhatintana" “the destrover of the realm*’ of onr ydthi refer to ? 
Does it refer to the revolt, of the Magians against the i^oroastrian religious revolution, the sett 
ing up by them os king of the false Suierdis. and the suicide of Cambyses at Harran (522 B. C.) 
which brought the sternly Zoroastrian Darins, son of Hystashis to the throne^ of Kgypt T Sec 
Cambridge Ancient HuUnry, II T. p 313. 



CHAPTER II 

THE KURIT.PA!JC ALA KINGS 
(12004000 B.C.) 


W E HAVE DESIGNATED the period with which we were concerned in the 
prereding chapter as the “ancient period,” in order just to retain its 
obscure and uncertain character. It has not moreover been possible to give 
anything like a liistorical narrative, of that period. The only chronological 
strata that can bo discerned are those of ancient traditional kings, mentioned 
only in the and of those others who are treated in detail in prose 

portions. The tinie limit, ranging from 2000 B. C. to 1400 B. C., given to 
that period, cannot bo anything but arbitrary or at the most approximate. 
It must bo remembered, however, that this approximation rests on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kings discussed here are to be 
found in the Vedic Literature, which, according to the majority of Vedic 
scholars,’ corresponds to the earlier period of Indo- Aryan expansion- 
second millenium B, V. 

During, and probably long before, this period the Aryans w’ere pouring 
into India, through the North-west of India along the high mountains of 
Himavat, Mhjavat and Trikakud, and across the rivers Siivastu, Krumu and 
others.* We see them coming into conflict with the Non- Aryan D^a people 
of the east and south and with the Asura people from along the Sindhu-Saras- 
vatl waterways.* The conflict terminates with the Dasarajna battle on the 
Parusni (Ravi) where the Arya-Bliaratas emerge victorious and lead their way 
into the ‘interior’. The Asura-Purus, w’ith their ten allies, suffer defeat and 
are pushed to further oast. The Dasa is also vanquished and driven away 
among the hills. ^ Then follow s a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsu-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on the Sarasvati,® the Asura- 
Purus into the Pancalas,® and at last in the Brahmana Period we see the 
United nation of the Kuru-Puncala'^ inhabiting the region which latterly 
becomes the hallowed Kuruksetra. “Indo- Aryan genealogy starts a fresh 
page with the Kimi-Pancfila — Pauravas of Hastinapura”.® 

1. See Keith in C. IJ. I, pp. 70, 110 ff; Wintemite, op. cit., I pp. 290 //; Haug, Tie 
Ailareya Br&htmna, I, Intro., pp. 47 //; Kaegi, The RgVeda, pp. 38 109; N. N. Dntt. 

Aryanisation of India, pp. 30 jflT, 05 ; A. Banerjl Sastri, op. cit., p. 34 etc. 

2. A. Banerji Sastri, Amra India, p. 34. 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. Ibid, pp. 40, 49. 

5. Ibid., p. 55 ; SohrOder, Indien Literature uvd CuJtur. p. 465. 

6. Geldner, Vedieehe Siudien, 3, p. 108. 

7. See Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 406-9. 

6. A. Banreji Saetri, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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This brief and running sketch of the period, which must have absorbed 
centuries, only supplies us with faint, though impressing, glimpses of the re- 
mote past — of the civilization buried under the ruins at Mohenjo-daro in Sind 
and at Harappa in Panjab. ’ Wo felt it necessary to give this sketch in order 
to maintain the connecting link between the story and the detached periods 
with which we have to concern ourselves hero. 

The next stage in Indo- Aryan history begins, as wo saw above, with the 
appearance of the Kurus and the Paiicalas who were, in the Bralimatia Period, 
settled in the Middle country — the madhyamu dik of the Aitan ya Brdhnana.^ 
Even though the two peoples are often seen to be referred to in the Brdhmanas 
as a united nation,® it does not necessarily follow that both lived under one 
kingship. As a matter of fact, the relations betwcum the two were sometimes 
friendly,^ and then tied with matrimonial alliances,® but at other times, 
hostile. This conflict drags on till the great Bharata war,® and later. It is 
precisely here that wo should usher in the Jdtuhi evidemio for this period 
which forms the subject of this cha]>ter. 

As the Jdtakas do not give us much that can be said as co-relative to the 
tw'o kingdoms of Kuru and Pancala, it w'ould be better, wo think, for the sake 
of clearness, to treat them separately and notice the relation between the two 
wherever possible. 


THE KURUS 

The Kuru kingdom, as known to the JdUikaa,^ had an extent of three hund- 
red leaguei. Its capital was Indapatta,® (modern Indrapat near Delhi) 
which is sometimes said to have extended over seven leagues.® The reigning 
dynasty belonged to the Yudhitthila golta, i.e., the family of Yudhisthira,’ ® 
a fact which shows that the Jdtakas are familiar only with the events that 
occurred after the Great war, one of which was the inclusion of the Pandavas 
in the famous Kuru line.’ ’ The date of the Bharata war is still a matter of 

1. iSof now Sir .lolm .tlirshall, Mnhenjtt Iidrou.nl Ihr Indun Civilization, (fionilon, U)31,) 
3 volumes. 

2. Vin, 14; V> li hrhr, I. p. lOS • ()l.lenl*»iv'. IMdhn, 3^2 3. 

3. Vedic Indfix, 1, pj». IC"), 408 ; also see C //. /., I. pp. 119-20. 

4. Ah the common occurrence of this m the Brdhmanm mdecd hIiowh. 

5. Ke^in Ualhhya, for instance, n km' of the Pificalafl, was sistcr’a son to Ucbchaih- 
j^ravas. King of the Kurm. See Knychaudhury, P. II. A. /., p. 49. 

0. “Those two triboa whose mighty battles form the nucleus of the groat Indian Kpic, the 
Mahdhharata” Wintemitz, op. cH., I, pp. 195-0. Cf. Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 13, p 09 hut 
contrast Paigiter, J. R. A. S., 1920. p, 101. A. J. If. T., j)p. 285, 320, who dates the fusion 
of the two people of the Brahmantut much later than the Bharata battle. 

7. J., IT. pp. 214-G, 1.54, 300 ; III, p. 400 ; IV. pp. 301, 444; V, pp. 57,474, 484— 
*'tiyojanaaait" ; VI, pp. 255, 329. 

S. The older capital Aiandivat of Janam‘U>^^y^ Pariksita had already vanished : Fad. 
Ind., I, p. 72 ; Rayohaudhurv, P. H. A, J., pp. 10, 24. The J&iakaa do not know of iiastin&pura. 

9. J., V, p. 484. But these moasuremonts are only oonvcntional. 

10. J., Ill, p. 400 ; V, p. 457. 

11. See Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kaatriya Tribee, I, p. 33 ; Porgiter, op. ciU, pp. 283-4, 

0 
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controversy. But between the two plausible extremes of 16th century B. CJ 
and the 10th century B. C.,^ we may take the 12th century B. C. as the via 
media.^ 

The Jdtalm mention only a few kings of this line. Those who find 
mention are : Koravya,^ Dhananjaya Koravya,® Sutasoma® and perhaps 
Repu'^. Of these, Dhananjaya Koravya appears to have been the most fami- 
liar, as he must have been also very popular in those times, and his relation 
with his minister Vidluirapanqlita forms the subject of some of the stories, 
Who is tills Dhananjaya ? In the Epic Dhananjaya is an ordinary epithet of 
Arjuna.® But there are indications in the Jdtakas themselves which tend to 
connect it with Yiidhitthila himsell. Thus the gdlhds of the Sambhava, 
Jdtaka have the refrain : 


'‘Rfiniio ‘hampahiio duto koravyassa yamssino 
Ailham dhamtmm ca pucchesi Hccabravi 

Again Dhananjaya is said to have been remembered for his skill in the 
game of dice { jutaviUako),'^ which qualification, according to the Epic, 
apjfiies well to Yudliistliira ” . He is moreover described as a pious, righteous 
and charitable king,’^ which again is in complete agreement with what wo 
know of Yudhisthira from the Epic’® and later Hindu tradition’^. 

With Dhananjaya Koravya is mentioned his almost inseparable compan- 
ion Vidhurapapejita’ ® who is generally known as a minister and a teacher of law, 
morality and polity. One Jdfaka'^ prose unnecessarily makes him the puro- 
hita of a king of Benares, though the gdlhds do not suggest anything of the 
kind. Similarly the prose of the Vidhurapandita Jdtaka^ seeks to describee 
him as a Brahmapa and the son of a Brahmapa Canda, while the gdlhds are 
clear in representing him as a Kuru councillor, holding the status of a noble 


1. Jayaswal, J. li. 0. R. S., 1. p. 111. 

2. Pargiter, A. J. H, T., p. 182. 

3. Pradhan, Chrovohgij of Ancient India, pp. 248 jJT, on the Paur&nic, astronomical and 
other ovidoncos, actually comes to this date. 

4. J., IV, p. 361 ; V, p. 457. 

6. J., II, p. 366 ; III, p. 400 ; V, p. 57 ; VI, pp. 265. 

C. J., V, p. 457. 

7. J., IV, p. 444. 

8. Bee Sdrensen, Index to the Maharbhdrala, sub. voc. ; Dhananjaya is a king of Benares 
in J. Ill, pTK97j0r. 

9. J., V, pp. 57 ff-GQ. 145, 149, 171. 

10. J., VT, pp. 255,271. 

11* Jpf- 11, 59, 19-“who is there who can stake equally with mo ?” asks Yudhiat- 

hira to Sakiini. 

12. J., V, pp. 67-8-GG. 135-141. 

13. Boo Siddhanta, op. cit,, p. 28 : "Yudhisthira, on the other hand, is made to bo the 
pattern of a virtuous prince.*’ 

14. Tho tradition had passed down even to the south where in Mamallapuram near Madras 
wo find a temple raised in his honour {Dharmnrdya rntka) in the 7th century A.D. See Havell, 
The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, p. 86. 

15. Ho of is course tho Epic Vidura who is however there associated with Dhrtarastra. 
MBB,, I, 63,100 ff. For the difference in spellings of his name, see Bania and Sinha, Br&hmi 
Inecriptione, pp. 95-6, 

16. J., V, pp. 67 ff 
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of the royal family of the Kurus, though born in a natural state of servitude' 
That he was born of a slave is proved by his own deolaraiion *addhd hi yonito 
aham pi jdto\^ thus agreeing with the Epic account of his birth, though 
related in the usual miraculous manner.® 

Vidhura is a just and truthful man, possessing groat power of eloquence, so 
much so that all kings from India are said to have approached him and — sat 
at his foot to hoar the Dhamma.* His discourse on a householder’s life and 
happiness, and his advice to young aspirants to the king’s court, testify to his 
genius and political insight.® In the Dasa-Brdhnana Jdtaka,^ he figures as 
an advocate of a revolting opinion about the Brahmanas of his time, which 
may well have some historical significance. The Vidhurapandita Jdtaha relates 
at length, predomincntly in gdthds which run in the epic strain, the story of 
Vidhura and the Yakkha prince Pui^naka : ® the Naga queen Vimala’s desire 
for the heart of Vidhura, the princess Irandati’s search for a Jjiisband to fullfil 
that desire, her union with the Yakkha prince Piinnaka, his victory at a dice 
play with king Dhananjaya and the consequent winning over tlie wise man, 
their return to the Naga capital, the queen’s humbling tlown at the sight of the 
great man, and his final release and a gift of a precious jewel froin Pui^ijiaka 
which he delivered to the Kuril king — all this may only be a fable, pure and 
simple, though as old as the second century B. C..® 

One more point to be noticed in connection with Dlianahjaya Koravya. 
In the Dhurnakdn Jdktka^° he is reprcsontiul as showing favour to new comers 
{dgantukdnam yeva samgaham akdsi) neglecting the old and faithful soldiers 
{pordmkayodhe aganetvd). Tliis policy was responsible for his defeat in a battle 
in a disturbed frontier province. He came to realize his mistake with the 
help of his wise councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can bo taken as 
historical, we are not able to ascertain, it being left uncorroborated, as far as 
we know, by further evidence. 

1. Barua and Sinlia op. cit., p. 95. 

2. J., VI, p. 285-G. 1239. 

3. JUBZ/. I, 63, 113-4 ; lOQ, 2^~2S, V. il, 5 — 'SUdrayoimvaham jato ” 

4. J., VI, pp. 255-6. 

5. J., VI, pp. 286-7— GG. I244-5U. 

6. J. IV, pp. 361 jfiT. 

7. Dr. Wintornitz remarks in his valuable essay on the "Asrettr, PoHry," ‘though the 

majority o£ the verses in this section (t.e., the VidhurahiUivabja, Mill]., V, 32-40) contamH 
rules of morality and wisdom, it aslo containn a groat number of verHes which b'seh what I 
call asoetio morality — versos which sound quite Buddhistic and some of which hav(' actually 
been traced in the PCdi literature.” Calcutta Review, Oct. 1023, p. 8. 

8. The story is found depicted in the sculx»turo8 of one of the railings of the Barbut 
Stupa, with a label bearing the insoription “Vilura-PujiaJciya-Jalalani” — ot tlie seccond century 
B.C. See Barua and Sinha, op. cit., pp. 94-5; Cunningham, SUt2)a of Barhut, plate 

9. See above ; Vidhura also ooours as iho namo of a wise monk in the Majjhimanik&ya 
1, 5, 10 and the Therigatha, 1188. 

10. J.,in,pp. 400jer. 
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For Suiasoma’s historical existence, wo cannot vouch. In the long, dreary 
and epic-like story related in the Mahdsutasorm Jdtakaj^ we find him as the 
Lord of the Kurus.* The king of Benares turns out a man-eater. Sutasoma, 
with his masterly genius, restores himto his senses and, at the end, establishes 
him on his throne. In the intervening gdlhds we are given a glorious descrip- 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reign.® The man-eater king, who is in the 
gdthds towards the ond^ named Kammasapada, restores the kings whom he 
had captured to liberty. The story of Kalma^pada, the king of Ayodhya, 
is well-known in the Mahdbhdrala and the Purdms.^ But it has no reference 
to Sutasoma or any other person named in the J dtaka story. The story, with 
almost the same offc-ropoated gdthds, occurs in the Jayaddisa J dtaka, ^ where 
however the hero-king is Jayaddisa of Pancala. All this makes us doubtful 
of the real existence of Sutasoma. 

Such is perhaps also the case with King Renu mentioned in the Soma- 
nassa Jdtaka,^ The J dtaka makes him the king of Kuru with Utlarapan- 
oala as his capital city, which is rather interesting. Wo cannot say whether 
this statement is based on fact or is an outcome of the confused ignorance 
of the J dtaka compiler. It must however bo admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in this, since wo know that ‘a great struggle raged in ancient 
times between the Kurus and the Pancalas for the possession of Uttarapafi- 
cala’.® And king llcnu, in this case, might in all probability have taken 
possession of Uttarapafioala after a bitter struggle with a Pancala king and 
made it his seat of govomment. 

The story relates, that once a rebellion broke out in the frontier. The 
king went to suppress it, leaving his son Prince Somanassa (by queen Sudh- 
hamma’°) in charge of the government. On his return a false charge was 
brought against his son by a deceitful ascetic. Trusting upon the ascetic, 
the king ordered the prince to be executed. He however soon came to realize 
the falsity of the charge, and then began to implore his son to take the charge 
of the kingdom which the latter forsook in disgust and turned an ascetic. This 
is a story on which little reliance can be placed, in absence of further evidence 
to corroborate it. A king by the name of Renu is indeed mentioned in the 

1. J., V, pp. 457 jOr. 

2. Ibid,, p. 479-G. 396 : ''KoravyascUha Sutasoma'* 

3. Jhid., pp. 491-2 GG. 429-438. 

4. Ibid., p. 603-GG, 471-2 This ohows the inconsutont nature of the Jatakaa — between 
the prose and the g&tMs. 

6. MBH., 1,178 9 ; Visau P., IV, 4; See Pargiter, A. /. //. T, pp. 208 Accord- 
ing to the J&taka story, it was after this king Kammasapada that a town named Kammasa- 
dhamma was founded in Kuru Kingdom. Cf. Law, op cit., I, p. 18 ; Rhys Davids. 
Buddhist India, jp. 27. ^ 

6. J. V, pp. 21 ff 

7. Sutasoma appears ae the name of a son of Bhima in the MBH., I, 63, 122 ; 95, 74 ; 
the stoiT of Sutasoma is referred to in the Milindapahho (let cent. B.C.) ; The J&taka is also 
depicted in a fresoo at Ajant&. 

8. J., IV, pp. 444 ff. Only one gathd, 192, nanms him. 

0. Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. p. 94, cf. MBH., 1, 140. 

10. J., IV, p. 452-G. 216, 
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Dlgha-N ikdya^ and the Mahhmtu^^ but the name of the kingdom over which 
he ruled is not specified.® The Epic and the Purdms also mention a king 
ReiiiLU of Ayodhya whose daughter Rcuuku was married to Jamadagni, father 
of Para^uiama*. But those scanty and imperfect evidences carry us no 
further. 

Dr. Rayohaudhury® draws our attention to the Jaina Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra which mentions a king I^ukara ruling at the town called Bukara in the 
Kuru country.® Wo arc at once reminded of a king of the same or similar 
name Esukari of the Haithi'pdla Jdtaka,^ who seems to have been passed un- 
noticed by the learned Doctor. The story of Esukari, as related in the above 
Jdtaha, agrees remarkably well with that found in the Jaina SiUra. Even 
some of the gdtMs in both the versions agree literally. ® Those facts load us to 
identify the two kings — I^ukara and Esukari. But there is one chief differ- 
ence between tlie two that cannot bo passed over. The J^ftoXa-Esukari 
reigned in Benares and not in I^ukara (in Kuru kingdom) as the Jaina Sutra 
says. But here again, is not tlie Jdfaka in all probability guilty of foisting 
upon the Kuru king its own pet kingdom of Benares ? It seems t-lio Jaina 
tradition is much more reliable, and wo may take it that Esukari was a 
Kuru king. The interesting and untoward reforonco in a gdlhd of oui 
Jdtaka,^ to the fact that Esukari’s (luconconsort was a Pahcali. may, 
indeed, lend a significant support to our conclusion. 

The long and short of the story itself, even if we confine ourselves to the 
gdthds alone, is this : King Esukari! had no son. So ho wanted to make one 
of the PurohMs sons king, but all of them turned out ascetics. So did also 
the Purohita and his wife ; then the king also embraced religious life, and 
last the queen ; 

“Thus Esukari, mighty king, the lord of many lauds. 

From King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his bands”.' ® 

1. II, 230 Jf ; Dialogues of the Buddha, 11, pp. 200 ff. 

2. See Iaw, a ^tudy oJ ihe Mah-lvastu, \i. \i0. He is alao roforroi to m thn 
Ill, 40, apparently as the king of ilcnares. 

3. In the Nticdya passage his kingdom i.s said to have boon, in the raidtllc* of the seven king- 
doms of Kalmga, Assaka, AvantI, Sovira, Vidoh.i, Anga and Kusl. Prof. Rhys Davids in a 
note on the above passage, says ; ‘None of the .seven kingdomi is in the midst of others, 
^naree would anit that position loss badly than any other.’ op. cil., p. 270. If Uenu’s 
kingdom is not to be included in the list, K d u may well bo a bettor substitute. 

4. Pargiter, A. /. H. T., pp. 151, 199. 

6. P. H. A. p. 94. 

9. It must be stated hero that it is tho commentary, and not tho Hulra text itself, that 
places the town in Kuru country : Jacobi, Jain Suirai, S.B.E., XLV, p. 61 note. 

7. J., IV, pp. 473jQr. 

8. Some of the verses occurring in both are tracod even in tho (Jrcnl Epic, xii, 175, and tho 
Dhammapada.^ It appears that this remarkable dialogue between Father and Son must have 
be^ very ancient to bo the common source of tho Buddhists, the Jainas and tho BrAhmaeas: 
Wintenutz, History of Indian Literatuis, I, pp. 417-8 note; J. Charpenticr, Z. D. M. 0., 62 
(1908) p. 726 ff. 

9. J., IV7p* 486*G. 312 : “JSro pi mark tvam udatdri bhoti Pancdli g&thdhi subhdsitdhi.'* 

It is not improbable, we think, that herein is to be traced an unrecorded alliance lietweon the 
Kuru wd the Paficala kings, the outoome of which was tho marriage of a Pahoala prinoMS 
with the Kura king. 

10. Ibid., G. 313 (abkisarkbuddha giUh&): Cf. the Jaina Subra, loc. cit. which quotes 
similar pdfkd. 
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“It seoms probable,” says Dr. Raychaudhury, ' “that after the removal 
of the main royal family to Kau^ambi,^ the Kuru realm was parcelled out into 
small states of which Indapatta and I^nkara were apparently the most im- 
portant. Later on the little principalities gave place to a Sangha or republic” 
known to Kau^ilya.® 

Here finishes our information about the Kuru kings as supplied by the 
Jdtakas, and we may now take up the Pancala Kings. 

THE PANCALAS 

The curious legend, given in the Geliya Jdiaka about the foundation of 
Uttarapancala by a Ceti Prince, may or may not have any historical value. ^ 
The Jdtakas, curiously enough, speak of Uttarapancala both as a capital city 
in the Kingdom of Kaihpilla® and as a kingdom with Kampilla as its capital 
city.® It is to bo noted, however, that not a single gdthd in the whole of the 
Jdiaka book mentions Uttarapancala, but that it is Pancala simply that finds 
repeated mention in a number of gdthdsP The two terms must therefore be 
clearly understood. No trace of such a division of Pancala as the northern 
{Uttara) or the southern (Daksina) is to be found in the Vedic or Brdhmanic 
Literature. ® They know the Pancalas,® and the town of Kaihpilla ’ ® which is 
really known in later times to be their capital. It follows, then, that this 
division must be a later one. Even the Groat Epic itself, if wo condescend to 
believe it, clearly says that the division took place sometime before the Groat 
war, when the Papdavas defeated Drupada king of Pancala and handed over 
the Pancala kingdom to their preceptor Droi;ia as promised, who, by way of 
kindliness, kept the northern half of the kingdom for himself and returned 
the southern half to Drupada, river Bhagirathi forming the dividing lino. ’ ' 
The capital of the former was at Ahicchatra which is unknown to Vedic 
Literature, and that of the latter at Kampilya, Vedic Kampila. Ahicchatrd 
appears to bo a later form of Adhicchalrd preserved in the famous Pabhosa cave 

1. P. //. A. 1., p. 94. 

2. This happened in the reign of Nioaksu, the fifth sncooctsor of Janamejaya Parlknita 
when Hastinapura the old capital was destroyed by the Gangas ‘flood’ or rather by the 
inroads of the looaata {matachi) presumably a few centuries after the Groat War, Ibid., 
pp. 27, 46-7. 

3. Artha^tra, XI, 1. The exiatonce of the Kurus can be traced as late as the time of 
King DharmapSpla of Bengal (800 A.D.) Uutt, AryanUalion of India, p. 125. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. Supra. 

6. J., 11, p. 213 ; III, p. 79 ; IV, p. 430 ; V, pp. 21, 98 ; VI, pp. 391-392, 409, 415, 426, 
461, 466. It is once a city in Kuru kingdom as already noticed. 

6. J., Ill, p. 379; VI, p. 405. 

7. J., II, p. 214-G, 154 ; 111, pp. 80-GG. 90-1 , 381-G, 94 ; VI, pp. 397-G. 1455 ; 424-G. 
1491 ; 477'G. 1677. The name of Dakkhinapancala is conspicuously abeent from the whole 
of the J&taka book. Pancala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budaon, Farrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces : liaychaudhury, P. H. A. I., p, 47. 

8. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /.. pp. 47, 94 ; Ved. Ind., I, p. 469. The solitary reference in 
a later Vtdic text to the Pracya Pafioalas may perhaps only point to the Eastern inhabitants of 
the country and it cannot well be taken to refer to a division os such. 

9. Fe<l*c Index, I, pp. 468-9. 

10. Ibid,, p. 149. 

11. MBH., L 104: 168 ; Haxivamia, 20 ; Kaychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 94. 
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Inscription of tlio second century B. C..* It seems probable therefore that 
the above division is a later product when perhaps Adhioohatra rose into 
prominence and succeeded in securing for itself a separate port from out the 
renowned kingdom of Panoala. 

How then are we to reconcile this with the Paurdnic accounts which, 
actually, give long lists of tho two dynasties separately ? * We must admit 
our inability to decide tho precise facts in tho present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fart that wo have tho confused Paurdnic accounts as 
our sole guide in this direction. We should leave this problem for further 
liglrt that future research may throw. 

There is a very remarka])lo evidence, as regards tho family or dynastic 
connections of the Paficfila kings named in the Jdtakas, wluch lias not gained 
the prominence it deserves. As will be seen, most of the Pahcala kings are 
connected with, what seems to bo their family title, Brnhniadatta. And a 
Brahmadatta is a famous king of south Paiiciila in the Purdms.^ Now, to 
co-ordinate various other facts, two gdlhdn, at least, in our JJtaka book,^ 
preserve a dim recollection of the dynastic descent of tho Pahcala kings from 
the Bharatas of old, as tho epithets Bh/trahisabha and Bhdrata given to these 
kings clearly show. This latter fact lends valuable confirmation to tho Vadic^ 
Epic® and Paurdnic7 evidence.® Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Brahmadatta Dynasty of Pancala \va.s of Bliarat^a-doscont. Then again, as 
pointed out by Dr. Rayehaudhury,® a king of Kasi named Dhatarattha is 
represented as a Bharata prince in tho Malidgovinda SuUanta of the Dtgha 
Nikdya, “Tho Bharata dynasty of Kasi,” adds the learned scholar, “seems 
to have boon supplanted by a now line of Kings who had tho family name 
Brahmadatta and wore probably of Videha origin.”’® Wo may or may no 
place any great reliance on the solitary reference about the Bharata connootiot 
with Ka^i. But as regards BrahnadaUa being a fixmily name of the Kan 
monarchs, our are quite explicit, as will appear”. A questioniii 

naturally arises : had this Brahmadatta dyna.sty of Kri.4l anything to do 
with the similarly named one of Pancala ? This is a subtle and an interest- 
ing question. Some of tho Jdtaka passages, as will bo shown later on, have 
led Dr. Rayehaudhury,’ ^ to assign a Videhan origin for the Brahmadattas of 

1. Bpigraphica Indies, II. p. 243 and noto. boe Alajuiadar, C’. A. 0. /. pp. 412^ ; 701 5. 

2. Cf. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 146-8 ; Pradhan, op. ciC, pp. 83 ff ; 103 Jf. 

3. Pai^iter, op. cit., pp. 42, 64-6, 69, 148, 164-6, 316-7 ; Praflhan, op cit., pp. 106 ff. 

4. J., IV, p. 436.Q, 169 ; V, p. 99-G, 306. 

0. Soo Vedic Index, II, p. 96 ; Oldonborg, Buddha, p. 408. 

6. MBH, I, 94. Dhrs^vlyumna of thn North Patlcula Jino is oallod Bitnratarttal^hah in 
tho Epic. Soo Pargiter, . op. ci<., p. 113 note. 

7. Maisya P., 50, for instance. 

8. Cf. Pargitor, J. B. A. 8,, 1910, pp. 26, 28 ; 1914, p. 284 ; 1918, pp. 238-9 ; A. 1. H, T., 
p. 113 ; Rayehaudhury P. H. A. I., pp, 48-9 ; Dutt Aryanitation of India, p. 108 ; A. Banerji 
Sastri, op. cit., pp. 65, 69. Koith, in C. H. I., 1. pp. 118 J7. 

9. P. H. A. /., p. 61 . Cf. J., V, J). 317-(}. 94 whoro a Kasi kincj is addressed as Bharata. 

10. Ibid., pp. 61-2. 

11. See Bhaadarkar,C7arm«cAael Leeturen, 1918, pp. 66-7, 

|2. P. U. A. I., pp. 61-2. 
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Ka4l. Stray, and therefore insufficient, as these references are to warrant 
Buoh a conclusion,’ they are not altogether untenable. What is more, as it 
seems to us, Vidcha must have acted as a mediator between the two king- 
doms of Pancala and Ka^i in supplying the title BrahrrmdatUi to the latter 
from the former. By a mysterious process of alliances, imknown to us, the 
Brahmadatta kings of Panciila, very probably through the medium of 
Videha, transferred, and perpetuated, their dear title to the kings of 
Benares.® 

To return ' to the Pancalas. The Jdlahas, as we just saw, know the Pafi- 
oala-Bharata connection, that old merging of the Vodic Bharatas into the 
later Pancalas. We also saw that most of the Pancala kings, mentioned in the 
Jdtakas, bear the family title of Brahmadatta, As such, they may perhaps be 
convincingly regarded as kings of South Pancala of the Purdnas. Wo shall 
now take up the individual kings. 

Dummukha seems to have been a famous personality. According to the 
Kumbhakdra Jdtaka,^ his kingdom was styled Uttara-Pancalarattha. His 
capital was Kampillanagara. lie is represented to have renounced the world 
in company with his contemporary kings, viz., Karapdn of Kalinga, Naggaji 
of Gandhara and Nimi of Videha.^ The contomporarioty of these four Kings 
is also attested to by the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra^ in a similar gdthd. 
The Vcdic evidence, a.s pointed out by llaychaivlhury,® nlso goes in support 
of this. “Durmukha, the Ihmoala king, had a })iiest named Brliaduktha,’ 
who was the son of Vamadova.® Vamadova was a contemporary of Somaka, 
the son of Sahadeva.® Somaka had close spiritual relationship with Bhima, 
king of Vidarbho, and Nagnajit, king of Gandhara”.’ ° Thus if the above syn- 
chronism bo aocopte<l as correct, wo shall have to bold all these kings to be 
contemporaneous with one another, viz.. Somaka Sahadevya,’’ Durmukha 

1. See Sen, op. cit., p. Gl. 

2. That there were wars betwoon the Fahoalas and the Videhas is clear from the Brdh- 
manag as well as from the Jdtakaa : See C. H. I, pp. 122-3 ; J., V, pp. OSjOT. After the 
Htniggle, there must have been matrimonial alliances Iwtwecn the two as is natural and as is in 
fact proved by the Jdtaka instance of Pahcalacandrs marriage with theVedeha: tfeid; close 
relations between Videha — and Kasi are known from the Brahmanan : C. H. I. pp. 122-3. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in this process of transforrenco, though we must take it as 
hypothetical only. 

3. J., Ill, p. 379. 

4. Ibid., p. 381 -G. 94. 

6. (S. B. E., XLV, p. 87. Cf. also J. J. Meyer, Hindu Taka, p. 121. On the slightly 
variant form? of the names in difTerent versions Moyer remarks : “So the names speak for the 
priority, or at least, a greater originality, of the lluddhistio versions.” op. cit., and toe. cit. n. 

6. P. H. A. /., pp. C7-8. 

7. Aifarcya Brdhmana, VIIl, 23 ; Fed. /nd., T, p. 370. 

8. iSatapatha Br&hmana, XIII, 2, 2, 14 ; Fed. Ind., 11, p.71. 

9. Bg Veda, IV, 16, 7-10 ; Pradhon op. cit., pp. 99-100 ; Somaka and Sahodeva in the 

B e of the Aitaretfa Brdhmana, referred to above, are eonneoted with the rpia, Parvata and 
%. See Fed. Ind., II, p. 479. 

10. i4*ter«ya Br&hmana, VIJ, 34 ; the passage names another king-Babhru Doivavradhah 
also. 

11. Somaka S&hadevya is represented in the Pur&nae as a king of the North Paiio&la line 
Paigiter, A. I. H, T., p. 148 ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 87 j^. So ourDummukba should naturally 
bp as a kin^; of souUi Fahcala, 
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Fdto&la, Bhima Vaidarbha and Nagnajit Gandhara.' The Vedio texts ^do 
not .mention Kaiandu or Nimi.^ 

Oni Jdtakay as has been stated above, depicts Dummukha as renounoing, 
the world on seeing the lustful nature of animals and their consequent ruin.’ 
The Aitareya Brahmanay on the other hand, describes him as a great conqueror. 
“This great annointing of Indra,” so declares the Brdhmam, “Byhaduktha, 
the Beer, proclaimed to Durmukha, the Pahcala. Therefore Dunnukha PaH> 
cala, being a king, by this knowledge, went round tho earth completely, con- 
quering on every side.”^ It would seem probable that his renunciation, 
about which there can be no doubt,’ took place towards tho end of his 
glorious career as world-conqueror. 

It is difficult to assign to him any particular date or place among the Pah- 
c&la kings known to us. Janaka’s Pancala contemporary, as wo know,® was* 
the famous Pravahana Jaivali. If the Nimi mentioned in our Jdtaka as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of JanakaVi 
family mentioned in the Nimi Jdtaha,'^ then Dummukha must be placed' 
after Janaka, and hence later than Pravahana Jaivali.® But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummukha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against the unquestionable verdict of the Aitareya Brdhmai^ 
which refers to him as an ancient king. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
our mind to have lived prior to Pravahana Jaivali.® 

Another really groat, king is Culani-Brahniadatta mentioned in the Mahd- 
Ummagga Jdtaka.^ ® We may be quite sure t hat this Oulani-Brahmadatta is 
identical with that mentioned in the VUamlhyaymm Sutra, the Svapmvd' 
savadatld, a "pl&y hy Bhasa^^ and in tho Rdmuyam,'^ though, the stories 
told about him in these works differ from one .anotbor. The Uttarddhyayam 

1. This synchronism agrees, more or less, with the findings of Pargiter exoopt that Dnr- 
nvokha and Nagnajit, are not mentioned in tho genealogical list given by him. A. /. //. T., 
P. 148. 

2. Ximi’g idontifioation with Nami Sapya of the Vodio texts is, as Rayohaudbury points 
ont, lAore or leas, problematioal : P, H. A. /., p. 57. 

3. It is interesting to note that the cause of ronnneiation is different in the Jaina versloa* 
Both the J&taka and the Jaina versions have the four Qathas spoken by the four kings but 
while the JiUika is reticent about tho respective names of the kings, the Jaina story give* 
theag and, as such, ngay be taken as more correctly informed. Aooording to the latter,' 
Doaguha renounced the world when he beheld the baimor of Indra fall down. See Hindu 
TaiU«, p. 144. 

4. Aitareya Brihmana, VUl, 23 ; translation by Keith, Rg-Veda Srdkmanas, p. 8S8. 

5. The Tibetan ToIm (Sohiefner and Ralston) p. 11 and the Divybvaddna (Cowell and Ndl), 
pp. 211, 217, remember him as a a sage. 

6. Rayohaudhury, P. jH’. A. /., pp. 49jf. 

7. J., VI, pp. 95 i)f. 

6. Of. Raychaudhury, P. H. A, I., p. 49. 

Of. Keith, in 0. U. p. 121. 

10 . J., VI, pp. 391 jflr. 

11. XLV, 67-61 ; See also Heyer op. eiL, pp. 3. ff., where Bambhadatta is a wicked king^ 
*'woodsn atatae of a sensualist” 

13. Svapnav&Mvadem (ed. Oanapati SSetri), Aet. V. 

13. 1,33,18/. 

6 
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Sat/ra seems to be more correot in interpreting the name of the king as 'Brah- 
madattay bom of (queen) O^aul’, ^ than the Rdmdyana whioh invents a fanciful 
story of the sage named Ctili who, through his austerities, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Brahmadatta. The fact that he is a popular figure in all 
the various versions only strengthens our belief that ho is a real historical 
personage. We cannot however ascertain at present whether he can be iden- 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Pancala found in Pargiter’s dynastic list.* 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, were most probably con- 
nected with the same dynastic or lineal relation. This may gain confirmation 
by the fact that some of the direct descendants of the Paurdnic Brahmadatta 
are, as will be shown, known to the JdtakaSy though in a difierent garb. 

The story as related in the Mahd-Ummagga Jdtaha embodies in itself a 
great conflict between this great Pancala king and a Videha king. Even if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gdthdsy wo do visualise the picture of the 
conflict, with its various aspects, so vividly as to render the account historically 
probable. 

On the advice of his Brahmaua minister Kevatta, so runs the story,* 
King Culaui Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in establishing his sway over the whole of India excepting Videha. Twice, 
in his attempts to capture Mithila, the capital of Videha,^ he failed, owing to 
the diplomatic opposition of the Videha miniater-Mahosadha. ® Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Keva^ta’s advice, offered 
to marry his daughter Pancalacaudi to the Videha king, and invited him to the 
city for the purpose, with the ulterior motive of putting him to death during 
his stay there®. The Videha king was ready. But tlie imfailing alertness 
of Mahosadha again saved him from the treacherous design of Keva^ta. Ho 
caused an underground tunnel from Mithila to the Pancala city, had 300 ships 
ready within a short time, and in a most ingenuous manner carried out the 
safe escape of the king from the enemy’s country, with Pancalacaudi who was 
now his wife, Pancalacaui^a, the Pancala prince, and Nanda, Brahmadatta’s 
wife^. Final reconciliation was then arrived at between the two kings. 
After the demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, loft the kingdom of 
Videha and passed the remainder of his life with Culaiji-Brahmadatta, now a 
sincere appreciator of his. 

1. Xm, 1, “CaZai»«e Bathhhadaiio** 

2. A /. jy. T., p. U8. 

3. J., VI,pp. 396jflf. 

4 . lhid.y QQ. 1451*8 — ''PaflcHo $abbcuMiya Brahmadatto aam&gato and then foUowa 
the desoription of the army ; *'t&ya sendya MithiH ti«andhipariv&ritA rijadh&nt VidehAnaih 
samantA parikhaHati** 

6. Of. the oharaoteristio words of the minister— “Pdde deva pas&rehi bhuUja XAum 
ramoMa ea, hitvd PaHoOiiyafk eenatk Brahmadatto pamdyati'*—Ibid., p. 399-Q. 1459. 

0. sanihavahAmo te ratanAni pavecchati—PaAoAlA ca VidehA ea ubhe ehA bhaioanlu 

Is** Ibid. p. 412-GQ. 1460*1 and "AnayitvAna Vedehatk PaAcAJAiMth ratheeabho taio (ant ghAta> 
yiuati nAsta eahkhi bkavisetMi ** lbid.y p. 424*G. 1491. 

7. Thns oommands the miiuiter to the serrants : *'eiha mAnavA vUhtfha mukhatk aodhatha 
ttmikino, Videho u^amaoehi ummaggma gamiitati** Ibid., p. i44*G, 1665 ; also GO. 1668-6L 
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The story may essentially bo legendary. But the easy flowing and the 
ballad-like gathas^ intervening the narrative, could not but forco us to 
reproduce the account in a nutshell, with a view only to have a tentative 
recognition of its main historical character J 

Oulaui Brahmadatta must really have been a groat conqueror as the title 
of ‘Universal Monarch’ given to him by the UUarddhyayana Sutra clearly sug- 
gests. It seems probable from this, that he lived during the period when the 
erstwhile powerful kingdom of Videha was on its wane and when Kasi had 
not yet raised its head against the powers of the North and the East. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that two gdthds in our Jdtaka seem to say 
that the kingdom of Kasi was under the overlordship of Culani Bralimadatta, 
since the latter was prepared to give away eighty villages in Kasi to Maho- 
sadha by way of gifts. This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
Kasi, during this period, was an easy prey to the more powerful Kuru- 
Pancala kings.’ 

Finally, we should notice, a king named Sahkhapala, ruling over the king- 
dom of Ekabala, is mentioned in our Jdlakas* as being contemporaneous with 
Cfllaiji Brahmadatta and busy preparing for some war. The reference is made 
in a manner which would appear to locate this kingdom somewhere outside 
India. Neither the king nor his kingdom can however bo identified. 


The Jayaddisa Jdtaka^ mentions two kings of Pancala, viz., Jayaddisa 
and his son Allnasattu. The story relates an oncountnr of King Jayaddisa, 
while on a hunting with a man-eating ogre, Kammasapada, and the final 
taming of the latter by Prince Alinasattu.® Little reliance can however be 
placed on the story, and wo have nothing to offer to prove the historical 
ezistenoe of the two Kings named here."^ 


Such an uncertainty also prevails, wo think, as regards the few other 
unnamed kings of Pancala mentioned in the Jdtakas. A Pancala king is men- 
tioned in the BrahnadaUa Jdtaka^^ another in the Sattigumhhi Jdtaka"^ and a 
third in the Oandatindu Jdtaka.'^ All these kings may be purely legendary, 
as the stories told about them are too much childish, except, perhaps, the one 


1. There is nothing in our Jataka to support the following remarks of Kayuhaudhury : 
‘The Rimlyanio legend regarding the king is only important as showing the connootion of the 
early Paiicalas'with the foundation of the famous city of K&nyakubja in Kanauj”. P. H. A. L* 


2. ^'Damminikkhasahasaam tegimisltica KisUu” — J. VI, pp. 462. 464 ; GO. 1630, 1638 

3. We know that Dhftar&ijtra of Kasi was defeated by Satanika Satrajita, a Bharata 
prince : Vedic Index, I, p. 403 ; II, p. 352. 

4. J.,VI,p. 390. 

5. J., V, pp. 21 ff. 

6. "Paiic&ld r&ja migavarh pavuUho, Jayaddien nAmayadieeuto te, earatni kaceh&ni vanath 

edhath peuadamimath khada mamajja muilca^* Ibid. p. 23^0. 65 — ‘*AhatApi puUoemi 

Jayaddieaeaa mamaija kh&da pituno pamokkha'^ Ibid., p. SO-G. 84. 

7. Does the JUdaka, here, refer to the Pauraew king .Tayadratha and liis sou Viivajit 
of the South PafLoala line, found in Pargiter’s dynastic list 7 A. t. U. T., p. 1 46 ; does the name 

— ’the enemy the Alina— ountaiu something which may oonnect it with the famous 

tribe— the AUum— of tho RgVeda T See Vedic Index, 1, p. 3U. 

8. J.. Ill, pp. 79#. 
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' whose oppressive measures over his subjects and the devastated condition of 
his kingdom are so vividly and naturally described in the iUuminating jKfiyhfi 
intervening the Jdtaka as to give a historioal tinge to the whole narrative.^ 
But what is of more importance and value in this connection is the 
association of these unnamed Paflcala Kings with BrahmadaUaj their family 
title^ and Bharat their dynastic title. ^ 


Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar^ has identified Vissasena, Udayabhadda® and 
Bhallatiya of the Jdtahas^ with the Pavfrdnic kings Vi^vaksena, Udakaseaa 
and Bhallata respectively. The identification was based merely on the strik- 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convincing argument, 
and doubts as regards these have rightly been entertained.’' But several 
circumstances now tend to go in support of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory. 
First, the immediate predecessor of the Paurdnic kings is Brahmadatta of 
South Pancala ; ® secondly, Udaya of the Gangamdla Jdtaka,'^ but not Uda- 
yabhadda of the TJdaya JdUika,' ° as Prof. Bhandarkar has taken him to be, is 
called by the family name ‘Brahmadatta'* * ; and thirdly, our above discussion 
on the relation between Brahamdatta and the Pancalas results in favour of 
this identification. In view of this we may be inclined to hold that these 
three kings, whom the Jdtakas regard, possibly through their usual obstinacy, 
as the kings of K^i, should be taken more correctly as kings of South 
Pancala in agreement with the Paurdnic lists. But here a fresh difficulty 
faces us as regards Bhallata. A single verso from the Mahdbkdrala^* * which 
mentions the country of Bhallata with the mountain Suktimat, has been the 
basis of different theories with regard to the identification of this Sfiktimt 
mountain. Dr. R. C. Majumdar’* identifies the mountain with the Sulai* 
man range and Bhallata with the Rgvedic Bhalanas who lived, according to 
Zimmer, in east KabuJiatan and after whom the Bolaii pass was named. He 
is supported by Harit Krisna Deb and Jayaswal. ’ * But Dr. Raychaudhury, * ® 
with good reasons, comes to a different conclusion. Accord!^ to him the 


1. J., V, pp. 102-7— GG. 316-42. 

2. In J. Ill, p. 80, G. 89 addresses the king as * Brahmadatta', while the following two— 
90 and 91— address him as ‘the lord of the Paitcdlas' ; in J., V, pp. 102 jQT, from G. 316 onwards 
the two forms — Pancala and Brahmadatta — recur alt^atively, and one githa — 322 — has the 
two forms together — "garayho brahme PaAcMo Brdhmadidkuya rajino." The mention of the 
‘hundred Brthmadattas’ in the Epio and the Par&nas, to be intelligible, must include these 
PcOedla Brahmadattas ; Se MBB., II. 8, 23 ; Matsya P., 273, 71 ; Raychudhury, P. H. A. /., 
p. 61. 

3. J., V, p. 99 , G. 306 addresses the Pafioila king as 'BharatOMbha', the best of the 
Bh ira t as , while J., IV, p. 436-G. 159 has the appellation 'Bhdrata*. 

4. Oarmtehoa Ltcturcs, 1918, p. 67. 

See note below. 

J., U, pp. 346 jflT; IV, pp. 104 ff; IV, pp. 437 ff. 

®»yobaudhuiy, op. cU., pp. 69-70, keeps the identifioatimiae it ii 

A. i. n, 2 ., p. 148. 

J., m, pp. 462 ff. 

J.,IVpp.l04/ 

.vi Br^UMUMdatta iH rdtAMfh kuianAmeM dhpiMti" and a 42. It is 

^ Uday^ ^ not Udayabhadda of Bhandarkar, who is dietinotly aesooiatod with KhsI in 
J., ly. pai8.Q. 68. wd who IS to be ideoUhed with the Pemrinio Udakeeena. 

12. n, 80, 6 — Jipya 8AiHma$tHik ca pbreohHt.” 

18. Pro^tnM, Second Omental Conference, 1923, pp. 609 ff. 

14. /6»a., preface p. xliii. 

16. Shtdiee in Indian AnUsniHei, p. 120. 


6 . 

6 . 

7. 

a 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 
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Bhall&ta country and consequently Soktimat were situated in Central India. 
‘*The evidence of the MaMbhdrata points to some range between Indraprastha 
(Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputrh) as the. real SOktimat”' ; and it also 
seems to locate Bhallata before Kas! and after Kuru, that is to say, in the 
region inhabited by the Pancalas.* 

Thus Prof. Bhandarkar’s identihcation holds good and our inclusion of 
the three kings among the Pancalas seems to be justified. 

The foregoing discussion would appear to show, that some of the Pancalas 
referred to above were real historical personages, and must have lived during 
the period that may be said to range between the 12th and the 10th centuries 

B. C..» 


1. Ibid., p. 100. 

2. This at least seems to us to be the real solution. Uaychaudhuiy's suggestion that 
the Mahdbhdirata and the Jdiakas conneot Bhallata with KasI is not valid. The epio verse 
clearly distinguishes Bhalla^a — Suktimat from Kasi whose king it names as Snb&hn. As to the 
J^aka, we have already refanred to its usual obstinacy to bring in KasI anywhere and eytry- 
where it likes. 

3. Before the time of Kaufilya i.e., bdore the 4th century B.C., the Pafio&las seem to 
haiv«.wstablished asailg^ form of government of the R&jaiabdopajivin type : See Arthas&fdra, 
II, I, ; P. ff. A. p. 96 ; Bhandarkar, C. L., pj). 104-5 ; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancieitti 
India, pp. 205 ff. 



CHAPTER III 


VIDEHA AND THE LESSER KINGDOMS 
(1200—800 B.C.) 

THE VIDEHAS 

V IDEHA HAS GAINED an immortal fame through Janaka, the great 
philosopher-king of the Upanisadst who even to this day is revered by 
every pious Hindu. The fame and prosperity of the Kingdom are known 
also to the Jdtakas. 

It extended over three hundred leagues and was situated in Majjimadesa 
or Middle Country.’ It comprised 16000 villages.* Its capital city Mithila 
covered seven-leagues.® At its four gates were four market towns (niganui'- 
gdmas).* The following fine description of the city is given in the Mahdja- 
naka Jdtaka^ : 

“. .This Mithila spacious and splendid, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

With walls and gates and battlements— traversed by streets on every side 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged, with tanks and gardens beauti- 
fied, 

Videha's far-famed capital gay with its knights and warrior swarms, 

Clad in the robes of tiger-skins, with banners, spread and flashing arms, 

Its Brahmins, dressed in Kasi cloth, perfumed with sandal decked with 

gems, 

Its palaces «nd all thou: (queens with robes of state and diadems.'* 
Videha roughly corresponds to the modern Tirhut in Bihar, and Mithila 
is identifled with Janakapur, a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga districts meet.® 

The Makhddeva Jdtaka^ and the Nimi Jdtaka^ mention a king named 
Makhadeva as the progenitor of the royal line of Mithila, while the Rdmdyana,^ 
and the Purdnas ’ ® name Nimi as the founder of the Videha dynasty. Both 
the latter authorities, again, mention Mithi as the son of Nimi and the builder 
of the city of Mithila. ’ ’ Some scholars’ * are inclined to take Mithi as identi- 
cal with our Makhadeva. But this is not plausible. Real identification how- 

1. J., Ill, p. 305 ; IV, p. 310. 

2 . J., m, p. 367-G. 76. 

8. Ibid., p. 365. 

4 . J., VI, p. 330. 

5. Ibid,, pp. 46-7 ; also J., IV, pp. 358-9. 

6. C. A, 0. /., p. 718. The tercitoiy suffered heavily during the recent earthquake. 

7. J.,l,p. 139. ^ ^ 

8. J., VI, p. 96.— aabbapaOMmaik** Cf. the Makhddeva SuUanta, of the Majj- 
htfna NikAya and CuUa Niddesa, p. 80. 

9. I, 71, 3. 

10. Vdyu P., 89 ; P., IV. 5 ; A. 7. 77. f., pp. 84, 06. 

11. J., vl, p. 47-G. 165 n’iiuob Somanassa as the ouilder of the oity : ^’mapikuA SomcuHtv* 

MUO.” 

12. Son, op, cit., p. 14 ; Kayohaudhury, P. U. A. p. 35— “JAithi is reminisoent of 
Mfcthava.” 
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ever is to bo sought, as already suggested by Raycliaudhury ' between 
Mathava Videgha of the Satapaiha Brdhma^,^ and our Makhadeva or 
Maghadeva of the CvUa Niddesa and the Barhut Stupa Inscriptions®. The 
remarkable passage of the ^alapaiha Brdhmm has, since the time of 
Weber, been taken, perhaps rightly, to indicate the progress of VeOc 
Aryan civilization from the North-west towards the East from t he Sarasvatl 
to the Sadanira.^ Whatever the merits of the interpretations given to this 
passage, it is certain that it refers to an earlier coimoction of Mathava 
Videgha with the Videha people. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Barua and Sinha,® in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mathava and Makhadeva, botli of which are but 
dialectical variants of one and the same word, Mahadeva. Thus the Jdtaka 
may be given the credit of preserving, in common with tlie older Brdhmana, 
the tradition about the man who should be regarded as the c Tliest known 
king of Videha. 

Makhadeva, in our Jdtakas^ is represented as a pious and religious ruler 
(dhammiko dhammardjd). After a long reign of peace and prosperity, ho is 
said to have renounced the world and assumed the garb of an ascetic, on seeing 
his hair turn grey.® 

The Jdtakas also know of more than one Janakas reigning at Mithila, 
thus agreeing with the Pau¥dnic statements about the ‘Janakavam^a* or the 
Janaka d3masty of Videha.’ The Mahdjanaka Jdtaka^ furnishes us with 
the following genealogical table which, of course, should not bo taken as 
wholly leliable 

M.diajanaka I 


Arittha janaka 

’l 

Malia janaka II married X 


Dfghayu. 


Pelajunaka 

I 

SlvalidovJ. 


1. P. .4. pp. 36-36. 

2. I, 4, 1, tt. seq. 

3. ]^rua and Sinha, op. ciL, pp. 78-80. 

4. See Vedic Index, U, pp. 161, 298-9; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 398-9; Law, Some. 
KfaVriya Tr%bea,vp. 127-9 ; Bhandarkar, C. L., p. 14; C. V. Vaidya, /. H. Q., V, p. 257 ; Ray- 
ohaudhory, P. H, A, /., p. 35. contrast Pargiter, A. 1. U. T., pp. 224, 311. 

6. 1.0. ; also Bama, in /. B. Q. IV, pp. 622-3. Calcutta Review, October, 1927, p. 06; 
Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R. «Sf., V, p. 620; for Dr. Voogel’s objection to the point. J. R. A. 8., 
1927, p. 694. 

0. J., I, pp, 137-9 ; VI, pp. 96-6 ; Cf. Majjhima Nxh&ya, SuUanta No. 83 The scene of 
the finding of a grey hair is marvelloosly soolptui^ on a railing of the Barhut stupa : See Cun- 
ningham, 8tupa of Barhut, pi. zlviii ; fWeis and Thomas, J&iaka Tales, pi. i ; the idea of re- 
nouncing the worid when one’s hair turn grey, ia to this day very common with the Hindus. 
Of. a ais^r utterance of the King in Tagore’s The Cycle of Spring. — 'FAlguni.* 

7. Mirkandeya P., 13, 11 ; Bbavabhuti, UUararSmacaritath , Act. 1, verse , : ''Janakd* 
ndfii ” ; Pargiter, op. cil., p. 96 — Janaka rijAno bahavo ** ; BrahmAnJa P., 88, 22, 

8. J., Vl, pp. 30 ff. 
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Now, whioh of these two Janakas is identifiable with the one known io «uftt 
iiom the Upanisads and the Epios P. Dr. Rayohaudhury ' seems to be 
edto identify the Upani^adio Janaka with our Mahajan^l., Bat the theacf : 
does not seem to be supported by strong reasons, as ho himself admits.. Thet 
learned doctor doos indeed recognise the parallelism of a verse common to the 
Jdtdkat the MaMbhdrata and the UUarddhyayana Sutra. In the Jdtaka,?^ it 
is Mahajanaka II who gives utterance to this famous verse : — 


*‘8usukharn vata jivdma yesam no natthi KiUcamm 


MiihUdya dahyamdndya na me kifici adahyathd'\^ 


In the Great Epic,^ too, in a similar context, the same verse is attributed ' 
to the philosopher king Janaka of Mithila. Whereas — and this is the one. 
stumbling block for Dr. Raychaudhury — ^the UUarddhyayana Sutra^ attri- 
butes this saying to Nami. Thus the Epic and the Jdtaka are at one with 
regard to this fact. The Jaina version should not make ns hesitate in accept- 
ing the above identification. For, it is a simple fact of substitution of the. 
name of Nami, who is more intimately known to the Jainas, for thkt of 
Janaka, the Brdhmanic philosopher-king.^ 

Furthermort?, the Jdtaka does not say much about Mahajanaka I, wh6 is 
only mentioned as the fiithor of two sons, Arittha Janaka and Polajanaka. It 
is, on the other hand, Mahajanaka II who is the central figure in the whole 
story. He is ‘a towering and luminous personality, a clear-cut historical 
figure, having had a unique career in his early years and, in the later part of 
his life, exhibiting a groat spirit of renunciation’.'^ This spirit of renunciation 
and the general outlook on life bear a great deal of kinship with the character 
of the Vedic Janaka. And oven the Mahdhhdrata^ relates an ‘old incident* 
(itihdsain purdtanam) of the Videha king’s renunciation, and the discourse 
that follows between him and his queen who, grief-stricken, makes a pathetic 
entreaty to alter his resolve — which bears a remarkable resemblance to that 
which is related in our Jdtaka. All this makes us feel certain about the 
identification of Mahajanaka II with the Vedic and Epic Jancdca.* 

1. P. H. A. /., p. 37 — “But”, he hesitates, “proof is lacking.” 

2. J., VI, p. 64>Q. 245 ; also V, p. 262-G. 16 ; Cf. Diammapada, 200 

3. 

pkSrkiBg”- 

however not a tustonoai laot: Hee Kajwmoe, rrocwttnga-t'int VrienM Vonj 0 tmoe.'lL,pp. 
116 ff. J 

4. Xn, 18, 12— pradipt&y&fk na ms dahytUi IbtAcona’* ; also Xll, 21B, 50. 

6. IX, 14 ; S. B. J®., XLV, p. 37. 

6. Rajwade, op. ctl.^ 11, p. 123. 

7. Sen, op. cU.^ p. 13. 

8. XU, 18, 12. 

9* This Tiew seems to have been entertained also by Rhys Davids, B- L% p.r90. > 
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With regard to the Rdmdyanic Janaka, the father of Sita, no oonolusive 
proof is forthcoming to identify him with the Fedtc, the Epic and the Jdtaka 
Janaka. It seema however that this Siradhvaja Janaka was a difterent Jang 
whom later literature, through his connection with Rama, the divine person- 
age, naively identified with the older Vedic king. ’ 

Neither the Vedic Literature nor the Epic and Pawdnic accounts supply 
us with any information of historical value regarding the early life of this 
famous Janaka. And the Jdtaha story depicting his adventures to Suvau- 
uabhfiml and his marriage with his own cousin Sivall seems essentially to be 
legendary, and no positive reliance can be put on it.^ 

Dr. Raychaudhury’s identification of Ari^tlia Janaka of our Jdtaka with 
Ari^nemi of the PurdrjM^s^ has no good proof excepting the similarity in 
names.'* One chief objection to this identification is that Arista (-Nemi)’s 
predecessor was Jltujit and successor Srutayus,® while Aritthajanaka s pn)- 
decessor was Mahajanaka I and successor Mahajanaka II. This, wo admit 
however, is not a very solid argument looking to the legendary nature of tlie 
Jdtaka evidence. 

Another Videha king who can claim some historical importance is Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned in the Makhddnn^ Kumhhakdra^ and Nimi^ Jdtakas. 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to indicate that Nimi ruled after the 
great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the dynasty.^ His 
identity with the Vedic king Nami Sapya {Vaideho rdjdy ° is, as Raychaudhury 
remarks, more or less problematical. But as to his being idonti(;al witli 
Nami of the UUarddhyayana Sutra"' ' there'seems to bo no ground for any objec- 
tion. Though Nimi appears to have been, like Janaka, a family title of the 
Videha kings, and there must have lived several Nimis, as there were several 
Janakas, it should bo admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one only, as the ‘Janaka’ was. ' ^ 

1. See Vedic Index, 1, p. 273. "The icbntUicaiioii of Janaka of Videha and the father 
of Slt& is less open to objeotion but it oannot bo proved and is son^ewhat doubtful.** 
Rayohaudhuiy, P. H. A. /., pp. 30, 66. It is indeed strango that Dr. B. 0. Sen, op. cU., 
p. 13, takes identification as a fait accompli. 

2. The tradition however as embodied in the J&taka can be shown to be as old as the 2nd 
oentnry B. 0. sinoe a scene from our J&taka is seen sculptured on a railing of the Barhut Stupa 
with the inception : **ieullaro Janaho rdji SivalldevV * — The arrowm^er Janaka. Queen 
^vall : Conningham, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xliv. Barua and Sinha, op. ctl., p. 94. 

8. P. H. il. /., pp. 37, 60. 

4. That Nemi ahonld have been the son of Arista and identical with Hahijanaka 11 is, 
as we have seen, not probable. 

6. See Pargiter, op. cit., p. 149. 

6. J., I, pp. 187-9. 

7. J., m, pp. 879#. 

8. J.,Vl,p.96. 

9. J., I, p. 139 ; VI, p. 96. 

10. See Vedic Index, I, p. 430.lt is certain however, as we saw above, that Nami Sipya 
most have lived later than M&thava '^degha who should be regarded as the earliest known 
king, if not the founder, of the Videha kingdom* Of. Dutt, Aryanieatim of India, pp. 1 13-4. 

11. S. B. A, XLV, pp. 87 #. 

12. Bayohandhnry, P. B. A. J., p. 67. 
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The Jdtakas represent Nimi as a great king, devoted to pious and charitable 
activities. The greater part of the Nimi Jdtahiy however, oonfiicrd as it is, 
is devoted to the account of Nimi’s journey to heaven and hell in company 
with Matali. This is useless for our present purpose. The only thing that 
may be taken notice of is, that he is depicted as a searcher after the Eternal 
Truth. Ho is said to have entertained a sincere doubt whether almsgiving 
or holy life is more fruitful : 

“There is king Nimi, wise and good, the better part who chose, 

King of Videha, gave great gifts, that Conqueror of his foes ; 

And as those bounteous gifts he gave, behold this doubt arose 

‘Which is more useful — holy life or giving alms? who knows?’” ’ 

The Kmhbhakdra Jdtahi as well as the Utfnrdflhyaija'na Sutra, as we have 
seen before, make him a contemporary of Dummukha of Pahcril.i, Naggaji 
of Gandhara^ and Karandu of Kalinga. This may well be taken to represent 
a historical fact, though conclusive juoof is lacking.^ 

More valuable is the statement of the Nimi Jdtaka, repeated in the 
Mahhddeva Jdtaka, that Nimi was born to round off the royal family of Videha. 
‘like the hoop of a chariot wheor (- -a play on the word ‘Nimt). ‘‘Great King” 
say the soothsayers to Iho king, “this princo is bom to round off your family. 
This your family of hermits will go no further.”^ 

And the Jdtaka ends with a significant statement that “Nimi’s son Kala- 
rajanaka brought his lino to an end.”® Whether wo accept or not this rela- 
tion between Nimi and Kalara — ^for wo have no other reasons for either — ^tho 
association of the termination of the line of Videha with Kalarajanaka may 
readily bo accepted as correct, in as much as we hayo some corroborative evi- 
dence on the point. The Artlmidstra of Kautilya® in the chapter on Indri- 
yajaya mentions, among others, Karala Vaideha as having perished along 
with his kingdom and relations for a lascivious attempt on a Brahmaua maiden. 
This fact is confirmed by the poet Aivago^a who says “and so Karalajanaka, 
when he carried off the Brahmaua’s daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby 
(avdpa bhramSamapyeva), but ho would not give up his love.”^ This Karala, 
the Vaideha, must bo identified, as already pointed out by Rauchaudhury,® 

1. J., VI, p. 102-GG. 131-2 ; Cf. a similar verse in the Great Epio ; **Ddn&dvi Sarpa 

8(Uy&dva kimato gurudrsyate Ill, 181, 3 ; the question is asked by Yudhisthira to the 

snake. 

2. A Gandh&ra king and a Videha king are similarly associated also in the J., Ill, pp. 364 
ff. referring, perhaps, to Nimi and Naggaji. 

3. Cf. Sen, qp. cit., p. 6 *‘ . . . there is at least some reason for regarding it as correct in as 
much as it may not be quite proper to think that all the difierent sonools of writers conspired 
to err on this point, where wo find them all agreeing in a striking manner.** 

4 . J., I, p. 139 : VI, p. 90. 

5. Ibid., p. 129.Pttlto panatsa KalArajmdko nima tatk vaiitaath upacchindiM apabbajV* 

6. Arfhai&stra, I, 6. 

7. Buddhaeorita, IV, 80. 

8. P. N. A. p. 68. 
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with our Kalarajanaka who, as stated above, brought the line of Videha to an 
end. Kalarajanaka is again identifiable with the Paurdnic Krthi with whom 
the race of Janakas is said to have ended. ^ 

When precisely this important and memorable ovonfc, vii., the tormination 
of the Videhan monarchy and the inaugiirati«)ii of an aristocratic republic, 
presumably the Vajjian Confederacy, took place, wo are unable to decide.* 
But its terminus ad quern may, not unrcasoimbly, bo taken tt> bo the 8tii cen- 
tury B. C., since it must liavo taken at least a century for the now powerful 
confederacy to have boon firmly ostaljlishod, as we find it in the tirao of the 
Buddha and Mahavira in the 6th century B. 0.. 

Hero may end, properly speaking, our disenssion about the Videha kings, 
But there are yet several Videha kings montioiiod in the JdtaJeas who must 
bo noticed here, though for their historical existence wo cannot speak with 
any certainty. 

Tlie Sddhina Jdtalai^ mentions a king named Ra, Ihl.ia who is said to have 
been very righteous in duo accordance witli the prfjvcrbial fame of Videha. 
The same Jdtalca names Narada'’ as .seventh in diiect dcvicnt from King 
Sadhina, which is rather inconceivable. 

The Surucl Jdtaha^ presents a rather interesting story. King Suruoi 
I of Videha had a son named Suruci 11. The latter, while a prince, was a 
groat friend of a Barahmadatta prince of Kasl. Both of thorn studied together 
at Takkasilil. Later on, when Suruci II was seated on the throne of Videha 
and Brhmadatta on that of Benares, the old friendship was strengthened by 
a matrimonial alliance. Prince Suruci III w%as manied to Sumodha, princess 
of Bonaroa. The new pair had for a long time no issue. When at last a 
child was born, there was groct jubilation in both the kingdoms. The child 
was named Mahapariada. Of this Mahanjtnado it is .said : — 

‘ Panddo nd/m w rdjd 
Yassa yupo mvan/iayo 
Tiriyam soUisapabbedho 
Uccam dhu sahassadhd 

1. Pargitor, op. ctl., p. 00. Tho Mnhdbfiaral<i also moutioiis Ivarrti.ijannka, hut in alto* 

gnthor a (lifferont colour. Ho figures there as a very ]nous kinij ui discussing with the 

sago VnsiH^ha, on soinu philosophical doctrines, Sof' .1/ ////., \ll, 0C!t //’. This is ni agreement, 
ir wo may so take it, with tho Jaiaka, Imtdiffcn widoly from Knut'lva an<l A^vnplmsa. The 
difforoncn, though vital, is remarkably inoTpliealjlr. 

2. Rayohaudhury. P. Jl. U. p .‘iS, 

3. Itayohaudhury remarks ; "Tho downiali of tho Viilchas n^miuds us of tlie fate of tho 
Tarquins who were expelled from Rome for a simdar onmo. As in Itonie, ho in Videha, tho 
overthrow of the monarchy was followed by tho rise ^ f a republic — tbt^ Vajjian CJonfodorooy. 
P. H. A. /., p. dS. Cf. Ibid., pp. 82, 84-5, 129 jf . ; Rhys Uavids, U 1., pii. 25-0 ; C. J. Shall 
Jainism in North India, pp. 82, 86, 102, 104 jfjT. 

4. J.,IV, pp. 355j(f. 

5. Ibid., p. 358— “/So kirasaa saUano pana nattd;'* also Ibid. p. 359-0. 217. 

0. J., IV, pp. 315 ff. 

7. Ibid., pp. 319-20-00. 101 — '"Mahesi Bacino hkariyd unltu p*UhatMm aftam** etc, 

8. -T,, II, p. 334-00. 40-2 ; IV, p. 326. 0 (T) The verse also occurs in TheragdUUt (P. T. 8 ) 

p. 22, 
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**This great palace of golden pillaie’* that he had built sunk down in the Ganget 
near Pa 7 aga (Allahabad ). ' 

The MaMndraddkoMaapa Jdtaka^ mentions a king named Afigati, who was 
a righteous ruler of Mithila. He had a daughter named Btija and three mini- 
sters, Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit to Guna, of the Kaa- 
sapa family, an ascetic and a great scholar. The king imbibed heretical views 
from him. His daughter Rfija tried hard to prove the worthlessness of Guna*s 
doctrines. It was Narada Kassapa, however, who succeeded in winning him 
back to the right path. The doctrines preached by this Guna Kassapa,* 
bear a striking resemblance with those of the famous Furana Kassapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. Guua is an “annihilator* (Ucdhedavddi) 
and an unbeliever in the results of good or bad actions, that is to say, a believer 
in the theory of the ‘passivity of the soul’ — ^the Jaina Ahiriydvdda. Such is 
also the philosophy of Purana Kassapa.^ If this identification be accepted as 
correct, and if Afigati is proved to be a real historical character, which is not 
impossible, and to be a contemporary of Guna, then he must be placed some 
where in the earlier part of the 6th century B. C.. 

Anyhow the kings of Videha, noticed in the latter part of our discussion, 
are more or less doubtful characters, and they must remain as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comes to their help and proves them otherwise. 


BIVI-MADDA-MALLA-GANDHARA-KAMBOJA, 


Somewhat loss in importance, from the view point of the Jdtakas of 
course, were the kingdoms of Sivi, Madda, Malla, Gandhara and Kamboja, 
which must have flourished during this period (i.e., 1200-800 B.C.), and 
should therefore be noticed here. 

The kingdom of Sivi appears to have been very ancient. The Siva people 
of the Rgveda^ perhaps occupied this kingdom. During the time of Alezan* 
der the Great, there were the Siboi people. “It is probable,” says Raychau- 
dhury, “that Siva, Sivi and Siboi were one and the same people, .... inhabit- 
ants of the Shorkot region in Jhang.”® 

The earliest kings of Sivi known to the Jdtakas are Usinara and his son 
Sivi, the two famous traditional kings of the Ancient Period discussed before. 


1. The Cakkavatti Sihanida Suttanta of the Digha Nildya that the palace vas re< 
oorered by King SaAkha of K&s! : Rhye Dayidf , Viahgua of the Buddha, III, p. 74 and note. 
See abo Di^vadhna, pp. 67 ff. whioh in a rene makes SaAkha oontemporaneoua with 
FiAgala of KuiAga, Pinduka of IfithilA and El&patm of QSndh&ra. 

2. J., VI, pp. 219 The story is a lengthy one and is presented in a oonfnsed oonstnu* 
tion, whioh makes it impossible for us to distingnish between the diffeient parts of fke Jhlaka. 

8. ibid., pp. 226-6-.GQ. 979-990. 


4 See Baroa, A Sietory of the Pre^Buddhieiic Indian PhUoeophy, pp. 277 ff; Law, ‘fii* 
HereUeed Teaehere* in BudihieHc Btudiee, pp, 74-6. 

8. See Vedie Indmt, n, pp 381-2. 

6. P. H. X ^ 170. 
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The Jdtdkoi mention AritthApnra* and Jetnttara^ aa the two oapita« 
oitiee of the Sivi oonntij. Aritthapura is, most probably, identioal with 
Azistobothra of Ptolemy, in the north of the Punjab.’ .^d Jetuttaza is 
eTidently Jattazanz of Alberuni, the capital of Mewar.* This perhaps 
indioates the ^zead of the Sivi people from the North to the South, and their 
migration to other places is also known.’ 

Arit^apura, if the Jdtahas can be relied upon, was the earlier of the two 
capital cities, since Sivi, the Ideal king, about whom we have already spoken 
before, is associated with this city, whereas the later Sivi kings, like Vessantara, 
are said to have had their capital at Jetuttara and not at Aritthapura. 

From the Ve89a/niara Jdlaka* we get the following genealogical table 
which, we should note, remains uncorroborated by further evidence : — 

Sivi ( ?) Madda(?) 

Sahjaya. m PhusattI 1 Madda (?) 

I 

Vessantara ^married MaddI (?) 


Jali Kanha. 

From the above table, it will be seen that, even if the individuals men* 
tioned therein may not all have existed at all, the fact that the two houses of 
Sivi and Madda were intimately connected by matrimonial ties has some ap* 
peazance of reality. The fact that they were closely situated geographically 
renders it more probable. 

The nucleusof the story, as related in this charming balladic Jdtaha^ cent* 
tree round Vessantara. He was a great donator. He was banished from the 
kingdom by the Sivi people for having given away a highly-prised elephant to 
the Brahmanas of Kalinga. He, with his wife MaddI and the two children, 
Jali and Kanha, went to a forest and lived as a hermit. Afterwards he was 
reinstated on the throne of Sivi. 

It is not possible to identify precisely the kings mentioned in this Jdtaka, 
Dr. Pradhan,^ let us note however, makes mention of a Sivi-Sanjaya, as an 
ancestor of Sakya of Devadaha. The identity does not seem to be possible. 

1. J., IV, p. 401 ; V, pp. 210, 212 ; VI, p. 410. 

2. J.. VI, pp. 480, 484^. 1608 etc. 

8. De, G, D., p. 11. 

4. De, op. e»f., p. 81. 

6. See BayduMuihit^, op. cti., pp. 1704> *'We find them eleo in Sind, in lUdliyeaiiEfi 
in BijpatinI, end, in the AiiaM»mSfa«ar»fri, on the banka of the KiTert.** More the end of 
the oentfiry B.O., the Siria of Jetattana or Hidhyamiki had already establiBhed a repob. 
he, lor we read m their eoina ^Mo^kamikOma 8m J<mopoda$$a* : iCajuiodar, OorporaU 

im A n oi nt India, pp. nO-2. 
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Vessantara, i.e., Vi4vantara,' again reminds us of a Vedic prince named Vi4- 
vantara Sau^admana (descendant of Susadman),^ whose conflict with his 
priests may well lead one to establish a connection between the two. But this 
too is hazardous.^ 

The Kingdom of Madda, with its capital Sagala (modern Sialkot), is often 
mentioned in the Jdtakas. As a tribe, the Maddas appear in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana and the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad* Madda, in the Brdhmanic 
Period, appears as a centre of learning and noted for refinement in manners. ° 

The Jdtakas, in common with the great Epic, represent the Maddas as 
living under a monarchical constitution. They do not unfortunately supply 
us with the names of any of the Madda kings. Nor do they give us any infor- 
mation about the manners and customs of the Maddas. The only prominent 
feature referred to about the Madda kings is, that they quite often enter into 
matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring, and often far-oii, royal families. 
Thus the Madda house, as we have seen, was united with that of the Sivis 
through the marriages of Phussati and Maddi with Sanjaya and Vessantara 
respectively. Princess Pabhavatl, the eldest daughter of a Madda king, was 
married to the ugly prince Kusa, son and heir of a Malla king, Okkaka. ® Then 
Candavati, the chief queen of the far-ofl king K^iraja of Benares, was a 
daughter of a Madda king. ’ So was also Subhadda, the queen of another 
Benares king.® And lastly, a Madda princess was given to a Kaliliga 
prince.® Whether those alliances are historically true or not, we have 
nothing to prove. But what signicant fact the Jdtakas do perceive is, that 
the Madda princesses, owing to their exquisite beauty and virtuous demean- 
our, were in great demand in other royal families of India. ' ® 

It is interesting to note in this connection, that far from being a bliss, the 
beauty of their daughters was, not infrequently, a source of danger of invasions 
upon these Madda kings by other kings. And wo twice ’ ’ hoar the threatening 
sound of the kings who had beseigod the capital of Madda for the hand of the 
princess. 

1. A gfilhA, however, dcrivoa the name from ‘ KewarnAi’ the Vesaa or Fatiyo street, where 
ho is said to have been bom ; J. VI, p. 482 G. 1700. But this seems to bo only a pun on 
the word. The real form, as is clear philologioally, should bo ViSvantara which we find in the 
Tibetan version ; Tibeian TcUm, pp. 2r)7 Jf. 

2. Ailarcya Brdhmana, VII, 27, 3-4; 34; 7-S ; Vedic Index, II, p. 3iH). 

3. The story of ViAvantara is delineated in a freson-paintine at Ajanpl caves, where the 
scene of Banishment i^ so touching and the face of the Br&hmana Ju jaka with all its greediness 
is BO faithfully represented. 

4. Vedic Index, II, p. 123. 

5. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 43 ; Law, l^ome K^alriyn Tribes', i)p. 214 ff. 

0. J., V, pp. 285 ff. 

7. J., VI, p. 1. 

8. J., V, p. 39. 

9. J.,IV,p. 231. 

10. C/. the descriptions of Pabh&vati, J. V. pp. 283 ff. GG. 3-4, 37-44. Ttie U^adda 
women arc oharaoteris^ as white (^nwri) in the MaMbh&rcda, Vill, 44, IQff. So Bimbisira 
is Mid to have married a Madda prinoess. U. tl. /., 1. p. 183 ; Midri, wife of P&n^n, is a 
well known personidity in the Great £pio. 

11. J., V, pp. 300jOr; IV, pp. 230-1. 
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Madda has no plaro in tho traditional list of tho Solasamahdjanapadas, 
which flourished a little before tho time of the Buddha. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is because of the fact, as Mr. 11. C. Kav^ points out, that 
in tho period roprosoiitod by tho Nikdya ainl tho Bkagavitl Sutray it was 
annexed to one of tho neighbouring ‘Great. Countries/ probably Gandhara. 
Thus it seems that Madda, an independent kingdom, flourished in a period 
prior to the 7th century R. C..* 

The kingdom of Malla, with its capital Kusavati, is mentioned in at least 
three Jdtakaff.^ The Mahdaudassana JdUikn mentions a king named Maha- 
sudassana whose queen was Subhadda. In his reign the capital Kusavati 
was a very proHj»erous oity."* 

Tho Kiifia JdUdn*^ ))j(‘ntl»»n:; a Malla king numc.il Okkaka (Ik.svakii) with 
his queen Silavati. For a long time, says the story, he had no son, and the 
j)eople became anxious lest the kingdom should bo .seized and destroyed by a 
foreigner. At last the queen gave birth to two sons who were named Kusa 
and Jayampati. 

This Okkaka is .surely not a personal name, and cannot therefore bo identi- 
fied. But, as Dr. Raychaudbury® rightly infers, tbo name probably indicates 
that like tho Sakyas tho Malla kings also belonged to the Iksvaku 
family. 

King Kusa, of all tlie Malla kings, boars a remarkable appearance of a 
historical character. Though W’o have no positive evidence to prove this, the 
long ballad-lik(' gdthds of the Kusa JdlaJca speak of him in such a fervent ami 
synipathctic manner as to make us feel confident and certain about his real 
(‘.xistonoo. Ho is there said to have been ugly. ' His marriage witli Pabliu- 
vati, the Madda princess, is however accompli.shod with much dexterity.® 
Pabluivati, after a short time, recognizes tho ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flics c.way to her parents. Kusa, an ardent and sincoro lover of hers, 
goes after her and, bent upon getting her back, ho lives disguised in tho 
Madda palace, employing various ingenuous moans to have a sight of his 
beloved. And at last, when tho city is besit'god by a host of kings who 
wanted the f lir lady's hand, ho comes out to the help of hi.i father- in-la w’, 
and defeating tho enemies by his valour, obtains back Pabhavatl, now 
completely reconciled. 

1. ./. *1. -S'. 1)., (N. s.). pp- 257 J[f. 

2. For dfL'iiIod accotmts of tho Madraa aoc H. (’. Itay, J. A. S. It. (N. S.) 1932, jip. 
257, fi ; Mr. >[. K. Doh, has tried to identify the Madras with the Modes of ancient Persia 
The proposed identitieation is not without its value. See. J. A. S, B, (N, H.) 1925, pp, 

X J.. 1. p. .392; TV, p. .327; V, pp. 27Hff. 

4 . Cf. Mnhiisudasaana SuUanta, Dialogms of the Bufidha, 11. pp. 161-2. 

6. J., V,pp. 27?lj0r. 

6. P.U. A. p. p. 89. 

7. J., V, p. 282. 

8. Ibid., p. 285. It is related that the pair met only at night in the darkness, so that the 

ugly person of the King might not be recognised. The secret however was disolosed. Dr. 
Mbindranath Tagore has, apparently from this theme, worked out a beautiful lyrical drama 
entitled the Reoemption. 
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Knsa is styled as the 'Chief ruler of all India.’ In one place' he is said 
to be the grandfather of a Videha king. 

We know from the Buddhist works, that before the time of the Buddha, 
the monarchy had already been replaced by a republic, and once the 
prosperous metropolis of the kingdom, Kusavatl, had sunk to the levd of a 
little wattle and daub town, a branch township surrounded by jungles, and it 
had changed its name to Euslnara (modem K^ia, in the east of the Gorakh- 
pur Dist.).* 

The kingdom of Gandhara with its capital Takkaaila, is mentioned not 
infrequently.^ No names of Gandhara kings are specified, except that of 
Naggaji who figures, as we saw before, as a contemporary of Nimi, Dummukha 
and Earaudu. The kingdom included Easmlra.'* 

The fame of Gandhara, during this period, rested on its capital Takkasili 
which was a great centre of learning and a resort of students from all parts of 
India”. Uddalaka and his son fivetaketu, the two great celebrities of the 
Uj)ani§ad8t are represented in the Vdddldka Jdtaka^ and the Setahetu JStaha^ 
respectively, as having studied at Takkasila under a world-renowned 
teacher.® 

In the 6th century B. 0. Gandhara was subject to the Aohaemenidan 
Empire.® 

Eainboja, constantly associated with Gandhua in later literature, finds 
mention in a solitary gdtha of the BhiiridaUa Jdtaka which says : — 

"Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will— 

These are your savage, customs which I hate 
Such as Eamboja hordes might emulate”. ' ® 


1. J., VI, p. 388 G. (?). 

2. See Rhys Davids, B. /. pp. 19, 26, 29 ; ICajamdar, Corporal Life in Ancient Indim, 
pp. 224, 250 ; Rayohaudhnry, P. H. A. /., pp. 88<90i Cf. Kau^ya’s ArthaidetrOf ^ 1. 

3. J., I, pp. 191, 273, 285. 317, 395 ; n, p. 217. lU, pp. 364, 377. Qaadhtra oor- 

responds to the modem R&wi^indl (Ponj&b) and Pesh&war (N. W. P. P.) distriots. His 

name sarvives in Kandah&r. The rains of the great capital oity are mnearthed near Baraitalfc. 
See for its detailed description, Marshall, A OnuU to Taxila, pp. 1, 4. 

4. J., ni, pp. 365, 378, This is confirmed by the evidence of Hdcataios of IQktoe, (E C 
649-486) who refers to Kaspapyros (Kiiyapapnra, *.e., KUmira) as a Qsmdharie dty : P. B* 
A, p. 103. 

6. Takkadli maintained its reputation during the later MnJUijnneipnda periei ae tlm 
pummirahle references in the J&takae show. 

a. J.,IV,p.296. 

7. J., m, p. 235. 

8. (^, Vedie Index^ I, pp. 87-9 ; 11, pp. 409-10 , Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. 2. pp. 39-41. 

9. P, H. A. /., p. 102 ; G. H. I, pp. 836-7. 

10. J., Yh p. 208—0. 903. 
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This indiotment of barbarity must have boeu a product of a period later 
than that of the Brdhnanas which »eem to speak of Kaihboja in favourable 
terms.’ As pointed out by Rayohaudhury, ^ “already in the time of Yaska 
(8th century B.C.) the Kambojas had come to bo regarded as a people distinc t 
from the Aryas of the interior of India, speaking a different dialect”.® 
Kamboja horses are praised in a gdtM of the Camj>eyya Jdtaka.* 

Ancient Kamboja is located more definitely now by Prof. Jayacandra 
Vidyalankara® in the Ghaloha Territory north of Kashmir. 

Other countries that remain to bo noticed licro are those of tlie Maoohas,® 
the SHrasenas’’' and tlie Kckakas® associated wit h the Kurus and the Pafioa- 
las just as in the Brdhmam period. No names of kings survive. 


THE DANDAKA EMPIRE 

Towards the end of the period which witnessed the waning power of 
Videha, the South of India was, it seems, undergoing a process of Rise and Fall 
of some states of which no sufficient CA^nnectied records survive. A delightful 
ray of light coming from the Sarabharuja Jdtaka^ enables us, however, to 
peep a little through the darkness that surrounds this period. 

The Jdtaka mentions a king named DaijcJaki,’ ” as ruling over an extensive 
realm of sixty yojanas with Kuriihhavati’ ’ as his capital city. Wo are further 
told that within his realm ridod his throe subordinate kings, (assa rntlhmm 
arUararatthddhipatino) viz., Kalihga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha. ’ ® Of these, 
Daijdaki evidently represents the Samskjta Daijcjaka, associated with the 
forest of that name in the South. Bhimaratha, again, must represent a South 
Indian king. The Mahdbhdrata,' ^ the Purd'^s'* and Gvon i)iQ Aitareya 
jBraAmana’® know Bhima or Bhimaratha (of which BliTma is a shortened 

1. Seo Vcdic Index, I, p. 138. 

2. P. H. A. p. 106 ; C/. Levi. 'Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans Inde,' Ir. Hagohi, 
op. cit., pp. 119 ff. 

3. Ibid. 

4. J., IV, p. 4fl4-G. 242 — " KambojaH asBatare audante.*' 

5. Proceedinga Sixth 0. C.. Patna, pp. 102 jOT; Soo aUo Jayaswal, /. A., LXII, pp. I30'l. 

6. J, VI, p. 280-0. 1228. The country corresponds to parte of Alwar, .Jaipur and 
Bharatpur: Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, p. 5.?. 

7. J., VI, p. 280-G. 1228. The Surasenae wore located around MathurS. on the Jumna. 

8. Ibid., also J. II, pp. 213, 21 4-G, 164. They dwelt between the 8indhu and the Vitasta 
(Boas) : Ved. Ind., I, pp. 185-0. 

9. J., V,pp. 127jflr. 

10. Bosidee the prose, two gdlhia also ntontion him : J., V, p. 143. QG. 08, 09. 

11. Aooording to the Bdtniyana, VII, 79, 18, the capital was Madhomanta, while the 
MtMvaaiu (Senart’s ed.) p. 363, places it at Govardhana (Nasik) : P. 11. A. 1., p, 04. 

12. J., V, pp. 136, 137-0. 60 ; U9-G. 85. 

13. ra,63,6j0r; 69,lj0r. 

14. «. y., Fdya P.,95. 

16. Vn, 34 ; Vadic Index, n, p. 106. 

6 
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form)', as kings associated with the southern kingdom of Vidarabha,^ 
modem Berar. Kaliiiga is of course a king of the Kalihga country. Now 
what about Atthaka ? No king of this name is, as far as we are aware, to be 
found elsewhere, except the one mentioned before as belonging to the 
Ancient Period, and identified with King A^^aka, son and successor of 
ViiSvamitra, or more appropriately, Yii^varatha.^ But that ancient A^^haka 
referred to as an inspiring example of ideal kingship seems, most probably, 
to be a different personage from this Attjhaka of the Sarahhanga Jdtaha, 
who is more real and intimately associated with the other South-Indian 
kings.'' How is it possible for a North-Indian king to be associated so 
intimately with the far-ofl kings of the soiith separated by the great monar- 
chies and even physical barriers of Central India if We are inclined to think 
that, if the J&taha is not to be accused of inconsistency, in the present case 
at least, — and we have no strong reason so to believe — , At^haka should 
be taken here as a corrupted form of Assaka,® and all our difficulties vanish 
in a moment. Assaka or A^maka, as we know, was a prominent South 
Indian state, situated on the river Godavari, and closely related to the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Daudaka, Vidarbha and Kalifiga.® 

It then comes to this. Da^daka, Bhiinaratha, Assaka and Kalihga were 
contemporaries. But unfortunately none of these, except Bhimaratha, is a 
personal name, and therefore it is very difficult to identify any of them. 
Daudaka is not known to the Brdhmnas or the Upani^ads. The Paurauic Dauda 
or Daudaka is, as rightly pointed out by Pargitor,'^ an eponym to account for 
the name of the forest, because it clashes with the other statements about the 
many kingps that occupied the Deccan. But whatever may have been the 
personal name of our Daudaki, he is most certainly identical with Daudakya 
ofKautilya® andDaudaka of the Rdmdyam'^ and the Mahdbhdrata' ^ and 
also of the Jaina TnsastUaldhdpurusacanta of Hemacandra. ' ' For, all of these 
refer to the dire destruction that befell his realm. He was most probably a 
post-Pedic king as may be judged by his absence from the Yedic texts, though 
this argumenium ex siletUio is never conclusive, we admit. We cannot say for 
certain, again, with wliich of the several Bhlmas of Vidarbha of the PwrdTpu 


1. C/. Pargiter , op. cit., p. 169. 

2. Vidarbha ia xaeationed in the Jaiminlya Brihmana, II, 440, Vedic Index, U, p. 207. 

3. Supra, 

4. Dr. B. C. Sen, op, cU., p. 7, apparently takee the two Atthakae identioal and o(miea to a 
aynohroniam which, we adntit, aeema alluring. 

6. We aearohed in Tain, we ahonld admit hen, to find if then waa any diflferenoe of read- 
ings of this *Atthaka* in FonabSll’a texts. Other texts like theSiamme, we have not been able 
to oonsolt. 

6. See Bhandarkar. 0. L., 1918, pp. 10, 22, 40 etc,, P, S. A. /., p. 62. 

7. A. I. H, T„ p. 268 ; Cf, G. Bamdas, J, B, 0, B, B„ XI, p. 47. 

8. ArAoMsirOk 1, 6. 

9. VD. 81. 7-19. 

10. Xin, 163, U { also n. 30, 16-7. 

11. G. 0, 8., II, pp. 44-6 ; Of, Jain, Jaina Jdtakae, pp. 47-8. 
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mentioned in Pargiter s list' are we to identify our Bhlmaratha^ or whether 
the identihcation is possible at all. Nor is his identification with Bhima of 
the Aitareya Brahma'^ possible, for in that case we shall have to oarry him 
back to the early Brahma'^ period to make him contemporaneous with such 
oomparatively ancient kings as Dummuklia and Naggaji, which is, to our mind, 
inconceivable. It appears therefore that Bhiniaratha was later than the 
Brdhmaitic Bhima. Similarly, the Kalihga king mentioned in our Jdlaka 
must be taken as later than Karandu of the earlier period. Assaka’s identity 
remains uncertain. So from all this it appears reasonable to hold that those 
four kings, whosoever they in reality may have been, lived at a time when 
the Northern powers like the Pancala and Videha of the later Vcdic period 
were showing signs of collapse and when Kasi had not yet risen to its Imperial 
status capable enough to capture Assaka and other powers of the South.’ 
The period may with a fair approximation bo dated as 800 B. 0. ’ 

The fate of Daud^ki and his kingdom must be regaided as historical foot, 
since all our authorities are, as we saw before, at one on tliis point, though they 
ascribe diflEerent causes to it. That ho made a ‘lascivious attempt on a Brah> 
mana girl ’is attested by the Artha^dstra* and the Rdmdyayia^ and also by the 
Jaina I'ri^a^ti&aldkdjmrusacaritay^ while our Jdtahi'^ saj^s that ho treated 
the holy sage Kisavaccha very cantemptuously. These causes, of course, 
cannot bo viewed in any other light except as later-day inventions of moralists 
and sectarian propagandists who, to suit their own purposes, explained away 
a fact of natural phenomena as resulting from a human sin.® Anyway, the 
fact remains, as the unanimous testimony of the above sources forces ua to 
think, that the kingdom of Daud^^ki round about the river Godavari and the 
districts of Nasik and adjoining parts of Maharai^tra sufEered from some ter- 
rible natural visitations. The statement of the Jdtaka^ that the land was 
destroyed by a shower of Tine sand’ (sukhumavdltikdvassam) is in striking agree- 
ment with that of the Itdmdyana (fdmhivarsena). ’ ° 

1. I. H T., pp. 140, 148 Qumbero 41 (Krtlift Bhiiita), (Bium^ratha), and 00 (Bhlna 
B&tvata). 

2. See for instanoe J., I£, p. 156. 

3. The fact that a town of Lamboculaka in the x)rovinoe of Cantjapajiota ia refer- 

redtoinonr JOtohainainannerwhiohmay Huggestthathe waRoontemporaneouswith the groM 
of kings, nientioned above, does not carry n^uoh weight. For in another place, J., Ill, p. 463, 
the naine of the king, in the same context, is Pajoka. It socnv? natural to think therefore that 
the story-teller, while reciting an ancient story where the nanto was different, incorporated the 
name of that king who was more familiar and nearer to him. It may be said to be an anachro- 
nism. See Sen, op. ciU, p. 7. 

4. 1,6. 

5. VILSO. 16. 

6. /. c. 

7. J., r, p. 143-Q, 69 : also p. 267-0. 95. 

8. Did we not hear in this twentieth century the same thing with regard to the recent 
earthqwake havoo in Bihir 7 * 

9. J.,V,p.l86. 

10. VII, 8, 7-18 ; Mr. Q. Bamdas disbedieres this : says he ; “this forest (of Da^kjkka) 
b said to Imve been devoid of trees, animab, and water and wae converted into a region of 
ashes. If it had been so, how did so many hermitages exist there? From the desoriptions of 
its pasts vbited by BAma, it ajqpean to have bera full of riven and lakes, and oonseqnently 
hamsaUe to men." The very name of Dandakain Sahara language, acoording to the same 
writer, denotes a region foil of water." J. B. O. B. S., XI, pp. 45-7. 
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Filially let us uote, that the great sage Sarabhahga, to whom the three 
southern kings discussed above are said to have approached for instruction, 
living in a hermitage on the river Godavari with a large number of pupils, 
figures also in the Rdmdyaxia'^ in a similar setting. It is again interesting to 
note, that Sarabhanga is styled 'KondaiiM {Kaun^inya) in two of the gdthdB 
of our Jdtaka.^ And we hear of a sage called Vidarbhi Kau^<Jinya even in the 
Bihaddranyaka Vpanisad.^ The two sages may or may not have been iden- 
tical, but this fully boars out SarabhaAga’s association with Vidarbha,^ and 
also the fact of BMmaratha’s being a Vidarbha king. 

With Dandaki, fell his great Empire of the South. We do not hear what 
happened of his three subordinate kings. Far from renouncing the world, 
as the Jdtahi would have us believe,® each of these three kings, must have 
engaged himself in right earnest, first to make his own position secure and then 
to gain the overlordship that had been loft vacant.® And not long after we 
shall hear of their descendants quarrelling among themselves for power and, 
in their turn, falling a prey to the fast-growing powers of the North, like KasI 
and the rest. 


1. m, 6. 

2. J., V, pp. U0-1-GM3, 69, 64. 

3. See Vedic Index, II, pp. 297. 

4. “The name ICaun^inya is apparently derived from the city of Kaun^u^^* the capital 
of Vidarbha, represented by the modem Kaundinyapura on the banks of the Wardha in the 
Chandur taluk of Amroati.'* Hayohaudhury, P. U. A. p. 61. 

6. J.,V,p. 161. 

6. What happened after AAoka, after Samudragupta and after Hari^, Akbar and divaji ? 
What after Frederiok the Great and Napoleon t It is History psychologically repeated. 




CIIAl^TEK IV 


THE MAHAJANAPADA PERIOJ) 

(8(K)-60(> B. C.) 

THE RISE AND SUPREMACY OF KASi 

T he age of the great Kurii-Pancalas had passed away. The house 
of (Maha-) Jauaka had fallen to an unimportant position oftor 
Kalarajanaka, making room for the aristocratic republic of the Vajjis. 
Such w'as also proba])]y the slate prevailing in other Northern and North- 
Western states like SiAd, Madda, Kokaya and Macoha-Sunr ona. So that 
out of the sixteen ‘Groat Kingdoms’ of this period — wo call it tlio Mahdjana- 
pada Period— mentioned in the AnguUara Hikdgu and the Bhagamtl Sulra,' 
only the Eastern and Southern states seem to have been the more prominent 
ones. These were the growing kingdoms of Kasi and Kosjila, Ahga and 
Magadha, Assaka and Avanti and Kalinga, and tlie predominant feature of 
Indian politics of this period appears to have been the frequent conflicts 
between these neighbouring kingdoms. 

When wo first oast a glance over the .state of aflaira prevailing at this 
period, Kasi stands out to bo the most powerful state. There seems to bo 
much truth in Dr. Raychaudhury’s conjooturo’* that ‘Ka.6i probably played a 
prominent part in the 8ubvor.sion of the Vidohan monarchy.’ Ahead}' in the 
later Vedic period it tried hard to raise its head against tlio powerful monar- 
chies of the North, including Videha itself. It hud failed.® Time wa.s not 
yet ripe for it. It was only after the weakening of tho Northern Powers that 
it again ventured to push forward its Imperialistic policy. Indications are 
not wanting to show that its capital city Benares became ore long tho cliiof 
city in all India. ^ It extended over twelve leagues,® whereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent.® Though these figures 
cannot absolutely be relied upon, they nevertheless show tho proportionate 
greatness of tho city. Greatness of Kasi is also rocogoisod in tho Mahavagga."^ 

The chief dynasty of Kasi of this period known to tho Jdiakas is called 
BrahmadaUat and we hear of many Brahmadattas who are, obviously, impossible 
to be identified, and are more often than not useless for historical purpose. 

1. See Rhyg Davids, B. p. 23 ; V. H. II., I, p. 172 ; Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, p. 48 : 
Rayohandhary, P. H. A. I., pp. 67-8. 

2. P. if. 4. pp. 69, 68. 

3. Dhiiariftra Vaieitravlrya was defeated by the Euru king SatfinOca S&tar&jita t V«dk 
Ini^ 1, p. 408. 

4 . J., I, p. 262 ; U, p. 250 ; IV. p. 246. 

5. J., VI, ^.IBO—'dvAdoMffojattikath aakai a^BArdnMinagarath\ 
a J., m, p. 365 ; V, p. 484. 

7. X, 2, 3,-^^‘BkiUapubbati^ BrahmadtUto n&ma kAairSjd ahoti addho mahaddhano moM- 
bhogo mahadbtdo ttc, Vinoga Ttxts (S, B. B,), XVU, pp. 2S^.4. 
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The chief struggle that the KasI kings had to carry on for many a genera- 
tion was with their neighbours, the Kosalas (ananUtrasdmanto). We have 
several vivid, if not wholly historical, instances of these struggles. Thus from 
one Jdtaka^ we learn that Brahraadatta once went against the king of Kosala 
with a large army. He took the king of Savatthi prisoner after entering the 
city. He set up loyal officers as governors {rdjayvUe thapitvd) and himself 
returned with a largo booty. The Kosala prince Chatta had however escaped 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom. He 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made the city impregnable against 
any possible attack from outside. In another place* again a Brahmadatta 
of KasI, owing to his having an army (sampanmbalavdhano), seized the Kosala 
city, slow its king and carried olf his chief queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-consort. King Manoja of KasI is said to have begun his victori- 
ous career of conquests by first capturing the Kosala kingdom.® Two more 
Jdtakas* relate an invasion by another Brahmadatta, when Dighiti was King 
at Savatthi. Brahmadatta slew Dighiti and took his kingdom of Kosala. 
Dighiti ’s son Prince Digayu escaped in disguise and in course of time became 
very friendly with Brahraadatta. The !]^si king, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave him his daughter in marriage and restored his father’s kingdom. 
Could this Dighayu bo identified with the one mentioned in the MaMbhdrata] 

Infatuated with their victories over the neighbouring kingdom of Kosala, 
the Kasi monarohs now turned their arms towards the South and the North. 
We can hoar their footsteps resounding past across the Vindhyas, where the 
paramount power of Dand^ka was no more and the smaller states of Vidarbha, 
Kalifiga and Assaka had probably begun weakening themselves through 
mutual quarrels, Taking advantage of this, one Kasi king captured Fotali, 
the capital of Assaka on the Godavari, and made the Assaka king his vassal.® 

Aspirants for an All-India sovereignty {sabba rdjumm aggardjd) several 
Kasi monarohs are described to have led extensive campaigns, strengthening 
their forces as they proceeded.'^ The Crown of their glory must have been 
reached when king Manoja, of all, carried out a successful campaign throu^out 
India and earned the title of *aggardjd." The incidents of this campaign are 
preserved in the So^-Nanda Jdtaka.^ He is there said to have first subdued 
the Kosala king and then, reinforced with the defeated army, he marched 
against Afiga and conquered it. Similarly he brought Magadha, Assaka and 
AvantI under his sway.® Thus he practically became an All-India Sovereign. ^ ® 


1. J., Ill, pp. 115 

2. J. VI, pp. 420 jO^. 

3. J. V, pp. 315-0. 

4. J., Ill, p. 487 ; ibid, pp. 2U-3. Cf, JHahai/agga, X, 2, 3-20 — **lHghlti ndma KoMkh 
raja aJhoti daliddo appadfiano appabkogo appabah appavijito aparipunnatoffMgAro** 9 tc, 


6 . 

G. 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 


VII, 93, 27-8. 

J., H, p. 155. 

J., Ill, pp. 159-61. 

J., V, pp. 316 
Ibid,, p. 317-Q. 99. 

Ibid,, p. 316-.“«<«n(» upApwa takala-Jaikbddipi ri^no attano van vattiM” 
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**Rdjdbhirdjd Manojo va jayatam : such must liavo been bis eulo- 

gies prevalent at the time. His capital Barauasi was then styled Brahmavad- 
dhana.^ He is onoe^ addressed as Bhdfata. 

Several Kas! monaiohs are said to have been daring enough to go as far 
as Gandhara in the extreme North-west of India, and attack the capital city, 
Takkasila. But their power was efiecfcivcly checked there. Twice^ we Jjear 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing their soldiers with 
martial words. ® But they had to return without achieving their object, be- 
cause the city of Takkasila itself was formidable and impregnable to enemies. 

However, the political influence of Kasi was established, as wo saw, in a 
considerable portion of the east and the south of India. Naturally enough 
Benares became an eyesore to other kings and we hear, quite frequently, of a 
‘leaguer of seven kings’ drawn around this enviable city but it was of no avail.® 
“All the kingdoms round coveted the kingdom of Benares”, says the 
Bhojdjdmya Jdtaka,'^ And the lustful remark of the ex-minister of KasI in 
the Mahdsllava Jdtaha^ that ‘Sire, the kingdom of Benares is like a goodly 
honeycomb untainted by flies’, is a glorious tribute to K^I. Thus, as remarked 
by Raychaudhury,® “Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medieval Rome, being the coveted prize of its more warlike but less civilized 
neighbours.” 


NAOA ASCENDANCY. 

The supremacy of Kasi, however, does not appear to have been of long 
duration. We are now coming to a stage when, if however we read the indi- 
cations correctly, Kiwi is coming in a close grip both from the North and from 
the East. In the North its old adversary Kosala was only waiting for a suit- 
able opportunity. But before wo advert to that struggle wliich paved the 
way for the down-fall of Kasi, let us have a look on the other growing factor 
from the East, viz., Anga and the allied Nagas. Under Manoja, the most 
powerful of the Kasi monarchs, as wo saw, Anga was a vassal state. The 
Dadhivdhana Jdtaha'° presents before us, though in a curious garb, a king 
named Dadhivahana as occupying the throne of Benares. This Dadhivahana 
is probably a reminiscence of, if not identical with, the king of Aflga, Dadhi- 
vahana, known to the Purdnas and to the Jaina Literature . ' ' 

1. Ibid., p. 322-0. 127. 

2. Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 314, 310. 

8. Ibid., p. 317-0. 94. 

4. J., n, pp. 217-8 ; m, pp. 159-00. 

5. J., n, p. 217-00, 150-7. 

0. J., I, pp. 178, 181 ; n, p. 90. 

7. J.,I,p. 178. 

8. J.,I,p.202. 

9. P.H. A. I., 70. 

10. j.,n,pp.ioi jflr. 

11. Sao Bayoliaiidhnry, P. H, A, I., p. 71 ; lor Jaina relaMnoes see 0. J. Shah, op /tUL, pp. 
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But far more important than the Ahga kings in this oonneotion were the 
allied Nagas, who, occupying the river settlements on the Yamuna and the 
Caihpa, seem to have begun, at this time, to take a prominent part in the poli- 
tical conflicts raging around them. 

The Nagas were a branch of the Asuras.' The Asuras — the Assyrians — 
in India had a remarkable history reaching back to the so-called pre-historic 
times. Their history, so eminently traced by Dr. Banerji Sastri, gives us an 
idea of their conflicts with the advancing Aryans and their consequent spread 
from the North-West and west to the Eastern confines of India and still further 
East beyond the seas. “The Vedic struggle drove the Asura from the Indus 
valley ; the epic conflict roul cd thorn in the Mculhyade^a, and the subsequent 
re-adjustinont lost them the Gangotic valley and pushed them southwards. 
The Nagas were the spearhead and backbone of the Asura people in India. 
With the downfall of the Nagas ended the organised Asura supremacy in India. 
And the remnants of Nagas who once ruled Go^rfiga in Khotan, had to seek 
shelter in places still bearing their name e.g., Nagpur, Chot-a Nagpur, and are 
completely absorbed and assimilated in the now firmly established Arya- 
Asura-Dasa body politic of India”. ^ 

The Ja takas, as is well known,® in common with the Hindu mythology, 
represent the Nagas in their animal character, not uuoften blended with the 
human. Concealed behind those avowedly mythological legends lies a faint 
reminiscence of the Arya- Asura conflict of the remotest period. What else 
does the Knldmla Jdtalcu* signify in describing the war between the Asuras 
and the Devas ? It is interesting to note that this conflict is said to have taken 
place round about the Sumcru mountain in the Trans-Himalayan region where 
the AsurM,amna-A.mr\ realm — ^was situated. The Devas (Aryans) hurled 
the Asuras down, so says the story. The Asuras rose again. “Sakka (Aryan 
Indra) wont into the great deep {samuddapitthe) to give them battle”. But 
being worsted in the fight ho turned back and fled away along crest after orest 
of ‘the southern deep’ reaching thence the Sitiibalivana (Salmalidvipa ? 
Chaldia).* Ho soon returned to his original place and the two camps were 
again ready ; — 

“Impregnable both cities stand between 
In five-fold guard, watch Nagas and Garuhs 
Kumhhdndas, Goblins and the Four Great Kings''.^ 

1. Ananta Pras^ fianorji Sastri, Asura India : Tho work waa originally published in the 
form of a series of articles contributed to the J. B. O. R. 8. Vol. XII. See also f^ousbCll, “In- 
dian Mythology'*, p. 1. 

2. A. Banerji flastri, op. eit., pp. OG-8 ; “The Dasas were the earliest settlen, next tho 
Asuras, the latest tho Aryas.” Ibid., p. 34. 

3. Cf, J. Vogal, Indian Serpent Lore, pp. 132 //. 

4. J., 1, pp, 202 jOT; cf. R&mayana, I, 45, l."».4o ; MBH., I, 17 ff. 

5. See J. Przyhwki in Pre-Aryan and Pre-Draoidian in India, pp. 7-8 ; N. L. De, I. H. Q., 
II, p. 635 ; A, Bahnerji Sastri, Asura India, pp. 88-7. 

0. J., I, p. 204-Q. (7) The original gdthd’hAs tho mysterious names of the ‘guards*; 
Uraga, Ka^i, payassa ca hAri, madanayxttd and the cature mahcmtA, which have been explained 
by ^e oommentatoT and followed by the translator as above. Theee five guards do not all 
seem to bo on the side of Sakka, but were divided between the Devas and the Asuras, the flsrt 
four being the Asura tribes, and the four great kings the Devas (or Aryas). For a really inter- 
rasting parallellisni, cf. PaAcajan&h of the Rgoeda and later Vedic literature. Ved. Ini., I, pp. 
466-8. 
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How remarkably this oonfliot corresponds to tho Arya-Aauia conflict on 
the SindhU'Waterways terminating in the Dasarajfla battle on the Parufp! 
(Ravi), as described by Dr. Banerji ? ' To notice further ; The North-western 
outpost of the Nagas is also known to tho Daddara Jdtaka,'^ which locates 
them in the Daddaia mountains. These mountains are evidently connected 
with the present Daidlstan, to the north of Ka4m!r.^ Then again Varu^a, 
the Vedic Sea-god of tho Asuras** — an Asura par excellence— is familiar to the 
Jdtahas.^ The intimate connection of the Nagas with water, whether in lakes, 
rivers, islands or seas, is known.® “My children are of a watery nature,” says 
the Naga mother in the Bhuridatta Jdiaha,'^ Their repute as great builders is 
sung in many a gaihd of the Jdtakas.^ At the same time their terrible nature 
is recognised.® The names of individual Naga kings arc sometimes given : 
Canda, Manikantha, Sahkhapala, and Dhatarattha. * ® Thus we see that the 
Jdtakas preserve, in not a small degree, faint traces of a remarkable, though 
much-neglected, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 

Let us proceed with our narrative. Wo had stopped at a point where 
KasI was beginning to show signs of decline. It was most probably at this 
time, as we said, that the Naga settlers on tho Ganges- Jumna Valley — their 
eastern-most river settlement — must have again boon roused to activity and 
tried to assert their erstwhile personality by intorforing with tho political 
conflicts of tho time. The invasion of Benares by a Naga king narrated in a 
story is in point. Dhatarattha, the Naga king, wanted to marry tho Benares 
Princess Samuddaja. He marched with a great host towards tho city and : 

“Benares city prostrate lay 
Before those wild invading bands 
Rising their arms ail begged 

And prayed : give him the daughter he demands. ' * ” 

The marriage was duly accomplished, and the two kings became intimate 
fnends. It appears thus, that the Nagas had as yet no direct aim at power, 
but wanted simply the alliance with other Royal powers. For, the same thing 
can be discerned from another incident, where the Naga king Campeyya 
intercedes in the Ahga-Magadha conflict, sets the Magadhan king over both 
the kingdoms, and receives from him a tribute in return of his services. ' * 

1. A$ura IndiUf pp. ZBff, 

2. J., m, pp. 16-17. 

3. Cf. “The Nitamata Purina records the occupation of K&Amir l>y the Nftgaa ’ Aruar 
India, p. 92. 

4. Ibid., pp. 76 Jf. 

5. J., VI.pp. 287j!)r. 

6. J., I, p. 472 ; n, p. Ill ; HI, pp. 87-8 ; IV, pp. 4,74 ff; VI, p. 164-0. 7.70 

7. J., VI, p. 160. 

8. J., IV, p. 461—00, 244-7 ; VI, pp. 173-4 00. 767-71, 269-00. 1164-70 C/. Atvra 
India, pip. 20-1. 

9. J.,VI,p.l62. 

10. J., If p- 472 : n, p. 283 ; V, p. 162 , 

11. J.,VI,PP- 165-6-00, 753-9. 

12. J., IV. pp. 454-5. 
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Wo cannot however say with certainty as to whether we are to read here 
the rise of the iSi^unagas— the so-called ‘first historical dynasty of Magadha, 
as there is a division of opinion among scholars regarding the origin of the 
SiiSunagas.^ It is not our business here to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy. But what is of immediate importance for our present purpose is 
to recognise the fact that the Jdtakas do preserve a record, though a dim one, 
of the period when Kasl’s power was fast declining and the Nagas were beginn- 
ing to establish their influence on the Magadhan politics. This influence, it is 
possible, and oven probable, might have later on terminated in the final occu- 
pation of Magadha by the ^ifiunagas. These findings, if proved correct, would 
seem to favour the view that makes the Si^unagas as coming after Bimbisara, 
who was, according to that view, a scion of the Harj/anJcahilo,^ But the 
problem still remains unsolved. 

THE FALL OF KASi AND THE RISE OF KOSALA 

We may now revert to the Kasi-Kosala relations and reach Ihe logical, 
and also the Chronological, finale. Several successful invasions of KasI by 
the Kosalan monarchs are recorded. Thus two ixnnamed Kosala kings are 
said to have invaded and successfully captured the kingdom of Benares.® 
The Ohata JaUika* again informs us that, earred by the banished minister of 
KasI, the Kosala king Vafika seized the kingdom of Benares and took king 
Ghata prisoner. He was however set free. The combined evidence of the 
MahdAlava^ and the Ekardja Jdtakas^ shows that the Kosalan king Dabba- 
sena captured the ruler of Benares, Mahasllava, while ho was seated in the midst 
of his ministers, and subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
Here also the Benares king, who is represented as a very pious and religious 
king with no desire of kingly power, is said to have regained his kingdom. 
In all those instances, as rightly judged by Dr. Son,*^ we can mark ‘a spirit 
of propagandism which deliberately seeks to protect the sanctity of speciaUy 
favoured country like KasI, where the Master turned the Wheel of Law, even 
though the forces of history have already begun to operate in a reverse direction 
by proclaiming its political downfall.’ Other Kosala kings who can perhaps- 
be located during this period may be mentioned here : Mallika, who was ‘rough 
to the rough and mild with mildness swayed’, mastered the good with good- 
ness and paid the bad with badness, was an equal with the K^I king Brahma- 
datta ;® Sabbamitta is said to have abolished wine-drinking from his king- 

1. J»yaswal, J. B.O. R. S., I, pp. ffiJ. A. 8. B., 1913, accepts the Paurinic aocotmta 
ntaking the rise of the Si^an&gas prior to Bimbis&ra. His view is challenged by others who 
relying laainly on the Ceylonese accounts, take the Siinnagas as oondng later than Bioibisira, 
Bhanhfcrkar, 0. If., 1918, pp. 67 ff; Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 211 ff; Ray. 
ohaudhury, P. H. A. /., pp. 81-2. 

2. Ibid. HaryaAka was a king of AAga : See A.BX)Jt.I. xix, p. 82. 

8, J., I, pp. 409 10 ; V, p. 430. 

4. J., m, p. laS-GG. 29-80. 

6. J., I, pp. 263 ff. 

6. J., m, pp. 184-0. 10. 

7. op. eit., p. 9. 

8. J., n, pp. 3,j()r-o, 1. 
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dom and Elakamara^ who is probably idontioal with Avimaraka of Bhasa, 
the dramatist®, is reported to have been brought up by a goatherd and after- 
wards married Kurahgavl^ the Princess of Benares. The final conquest of 
£asl, however, was, probably, the work of Kamsa as the epithet ^Bdrdnasig- 
gaho\ i.e.t conqueror of Benares, is a standing addition to his name.® “The 
interval of time between Kamsa’s conquest of KasI and the rise of Buddhism 
could not have been very long because the memory of K^i as an independent 
kingdom was still fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha's time and even 
later, when the AnguUara Nikdya was composed.”® And by the time of 
Mahakosala, in the sixth century B.C., Kasi formed on integral part of the 
Kosalan monarch} .* We have thus reached a stage wliich is chronologically 
the last in our Jdtakas. The next ago with its settled order, so transparently 
reflected in the early Buddhist literature, is dominated spiritually by Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavira and politically by Mahakosala and PasonadI of Kosala, 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udayana of KosambI and Candn- 
pajjota of Ujjeni. As regards this age, we may note finally, much valuable 
light is thrown by the Introductory episodes of our JdtaJcas which, though 
compiled much later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably analysed 
by B. C. Son.^ 


ASS AKA AND KALINGA 

Of the conflicts between neighbouring kingdoms, which wore the prodomi- 
nont feature of this Mahajanapada Period, those of Kasi and Kosala and 
Afiga and Magadha have been already noticed. We have now finally to 
notice the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and Kalihga as 
recorded in the CullaJcdlinga Jdtaka.^ 

The gdthds of this interesting Jdlaka contain a bardic narration of the feud 
between those two prominent states in the South — once the vassal kings of 
Da^doka. The Assaka king named in this JdUika is Aruna,® while no name 
of the Kalihga king is unfortunately mentioned. The Assaka king had his 
capital at Potali and the king of Kalihga ruled at Dantapura. The war was 
an aggressive one ‘inflicted on the king of Assaka by the Kalihga king who 
suflored from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of India.' 
It was fought on the frontiers of the two kingdoms (Ubhinnam rajjunam an- 
tare) The Kalihga king had come with a large army {sampo^nnbalavdhanOf 
mahatt-sendya) but the valuable direction of Nandisena,’® the Assaka com- 


1. J., V,pp. 13j0r..G. 50. 

2. J., V, pp. 428-30. 

3. Cf. A. VonkatMubbiah, I. A., 1931, pp. 113-.'>.. 

4. J., II, p. 403-G. 96 ; V, p. 112-Q, 2 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 25 ; Rayohaud- 
hury, F. jy. A. /., p. no. 

5. Ibid. See also Rhys Davids, op. cU., pp. 24-5 ; C. U. /., I, p. 180. 

6. Ibid. 

7. qp-cit. pp. 21 jQf. 

8. f.. Ill, pp. 3-8— GG. 1-4. 

9. J., Ill,p. 3—0. 1: — “Kiporotta inOsaik nagaraih paoisaidu, AruiwAjatsa tihtM 
tiuaUhma swaikikitafn Nandistnssta.** 

10 . Ibid. 
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mander-iii'cliief, succeeded in gaining victory for his master and drove away 
the enemy from the battlefield. Peace was ultimately restored between the 
two kings, which probably lasted until the reign of Kharavela who, in the 1st 
century B. C., according to some sfsholars, seems to have marched upon Assaka 
in his victorious career.* 

The very facts, if they are truly embodied, that Potali and Dantapura are 
mentioned as the capitals of the Assaka and Kalifiga kingdoms respectively, 
would seem to be enough to regard this episode of Assaka-Kalihga war as much 
earlier than the time of the Nanda kings,* but later than that of Manoja who 
had subdued Assaka as we have alread seen*. 

Out task has now practically ended. In final, we should note down other 
kingdoms mentioned in the Jdtahas which must have flourished together dur- 
ing this period, but for which we have no historical matter in the Jdtakas them- 
selves. Vamsa, with its capital Kosambi ruled over by Kosambika kings,^ 
of whom Udena — the contemporary of the Buddha — is once® mentioned ; 
Dasav^^i in the Madhyade^a or Cental India ;* Sindha famous for its horses; 
Somra, with Roruva as its capital ;® and Surattha Jampada ; ® Avanti 
with its capital Ujjeijd ;* ° Mahimsaka on the Ka9]>ape];u;La, * * Seriva and Andha 
separated by the river Tolavaha,** and Damilarattha with its seaport town 
Kavirapattana.’ ® 

Thus in the preceding pages, let us say in conclusion, we have tried to 
link up the stray and detached and loose data of political history into a kind 
of continuity which is or should be the essence of all historical narratives. 
Our findings are bound to be dubious in character. Our sole resort has 
been the Jdtaka stories from out of which we had to sift and separate 
historical ingredients from legendary and purely imaginary chafl. Recourse 
had to bo taken to other literary sources to supplement the knowledge thus 
acquired. Unfortunately no archaeological or epigraphioal records survive 
which, with their definite and certain character, can help us in our way 
through that dreary, labyrinth-like past from across which we have 
presently had a flittering experience. We must await light from further 
research. 

1. 8e© Barua, Old Br&htni Jnticrijttione, p. 17C. 

2. The Huthigumphi Inscription of Kh&ravela informs us that the capital of KaliAsa 
before the advent of king Nanda of Ahga-Magadha was FithAdaga. See Barua, op cit,, 21. 

however, with his no doubt ingenuous analysis of the facts embodied in the 
Jataka, has tned to apply them to those mentioned in Kharavela’s Inscription, equating 

king with K^avela and seeing in the Jdtote story only a Uter repUoa of the incidents 
of the Ufe-story of I^aravela. He regards the name of Aruna as a later addition and the vetse 
i^lf as a later manipulation. Barua, op cit., pp. 213-6. The evidence is not, however, conclu- 
uve and the similantioe of incidents may as well be accidental only. 

4. J., IV. pp. 28 ; 66 ; 

6. J., Ill, p. 386 ; 

6. J., Ill p. 888-Q. 39 ; VI. p. 238-G. 1066. 

8 j”lll^^‘ 470 

9. J.', Ill, p. 463! 

I i^g.,'vi,'^’ ^ ^ Ca94»WjoU being earUer than the Bnddha, see Jyotlnnoy Sen, 

11. J., p. 837 1, p. 366 : 

12. J..I.P. 111. 

18. j.,iv;p.m 
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(In the following list have been inoluded the Kasi kings who are not 
discussed in the foregoing chapter, since they have no historical character. 
Similarly the Brahmadattas have also been left out. The object in giving this 
list is to note down the names of kings and princes which may help, in future, 
in historical research.) 


Name. 

Keference. 

Remarks. 

Arindama 

V, 247-61 

A Magadha Prince — educated at 
Takkasila — occupied the va- 
cant throne of Benares — his 
son was Dighavu. 

Asadisa 

II, 87. 


Ad^mukha 

n, 307#. 

IV, 458. 

Son of Jauasaiidiia. 

Ekaraja 

VI, 131 #. 

Son of Vusuvutli— capital city 
Bonaics known as Pupphavati- 
liad a priest named Khan- 
dhahala. 

Kandari 

V, 437 

Very handsome — his wife Kin- 
nara intrigoud witli a crippled 
man— King disgustod-episodo 
sculptured at Barhut. 

Kiki 

VI. 481 

Cf. Majjhima Nokdya II ; Pra- 
dluin, Ch'onology of Ancient 
lidia, p. 215. 

Ghata 

III, 168. 


Janaka 

Ill, 341 

Hod a wise preacher named 
Sonaka. 

Janasandha 

II, 299 ; IV, 176 

Also known as Dasaratha- Father 
of Adasamukha who succoe^l- 
od him. 

Juhna 

rV, 96-7 

Son of Brahmadatta — studied 
at Takkasila. 

Taihba 

III, 187# 

His wife was Sussondh woman 
of exceeding beauty — She was 


abducted by the king of the 
Naga Island of Seruma who 
used to come to Benares to 
play dice with Xamba — She 
was returned. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Dalhadhamma 

Ill, 386#. 


Dhananjaya 

Ill, 97 #. 


Dahmmapala 

Ill, 178 

Son of Mahapatapa, the cruel. 

P^anjali 

II, 264 

Son of a Brahmadatta—a 
‘lazy loafer’ — ^prevented from 
ascending to the throne. 

Pavariya 

V, 443-4 

Contemporary with Baka, king 
of Benares — Cf. Pavarika- 
ambavana near Nalanda. 

Plliyakkha 

VI, 76# 

Wont on a hunting excursion on 
the banks of the Migasammata, 
fatally wounded a young boy 
Sama, son of a hunter. 

Baka 

V, 440 

Contemporary with Pavariya. 

Bahuputtaka 

IV, 424# 

Built a lake Khema named after 
his queen. 

Bhojanasuddhi 

II, 319#. 

Dainty in eating. 

M^hava 

Ill, 337# 

A Magadha. 

Mahapatapa 

III, 178 

Had his son, Dhammapala, 
seven years old, executed for 
a slight oflenco on the part 
of his mother Canda. 

Mahapiiligala 

III, 240.#. 

Wicked and unjust-oppressed 
his people. 

Yasapa^i 

II, 186# 

His purohita was Dhammadd- 
dhaja and oommandor-in-chiof 
was Kalaka — Kalaka used to 
take bribes— -Dhamraaddhaja 
appointed to judgeship in- 
stead — K^aka jealous — killed 
by angry people. 

Yava 

III, 216# 

Son of a Brahmadatta — had to 
guard himself against the 
attacks of his young son who 
grew impatient for the throne. 

Vaaavatti 

VI, 131 

Ruled at Pupphavatl, another 
name of Benares — ^his son was 
Ekaiaja. 
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Name. 

Reforenoe. 

Remarks. 

Sabbadatta 

IV, 119 

Ruled at Ramma, another name 
of Benares— had two sons 
Yuvanjaya and Yudliittldla 

Sariiyama or Sey va 

V, :m 

Queen Khoma. 

Samara] a 

ir. 98 j;. 


Susima 

n, 


Senaka 

HI, 275 

Had friendly relations witli the 
Nagas. 




SECTION 11 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 




INTRODUCtlOM 

I N the preoeding seetion we traversed the whole difl&cult field of Political His- 
tory, *.e., the story of some of the kings and their kingdoms, as viewed from 
the Jdtakas : from across the dim past we slowly, but steadily, emerged into 
the clear and easy path of our journey. Until at last, when wo arrived at the 
MaMjanapada Period (800-600 B. C. and after) wo felt that our guide — the 
Jdtakas — were growing more and more informative. It is this period, as we 
have pointed out before, which should claim the right of reflecting the political, 
economical, social and religious conditions of the country. Thus now if wo 
leave the political history as it was and pass on to a deeper study of the admi- 
nistration of the country, wo should for the most part keep our eyas to this 
period, m., the period just preceding the advent of the Buddha and, to a cer- 
tain degree, contemporaneous with, and subsotjucnt to him. In fact wo should 
regard the period as circling round the luminous figure of the Buddlia — two 
or three centuries before and two or three centuries after him. 

The material for such a study, we moan of the Administrative Machiiuuy, 
furnished by the Jdtakas, though meagre in quantity is iiono-the-lcss very 
valuable in quality. The Jdtakas, as we know, are not administrative manuals 
which can supply us with a full connected and systematic account of this vari- 
ous aspects of administration of the time like the ArihaSdstra or the Dharmi 
Sutras. Naturally therefore we shall be dismayed if we hoped to visualise a 
comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with all its intricacies, 
either in practice or in theory. But what we may justifiably expei^t and de- 
light in expecting is this. The stories, as they flow on, give us details here and 
there, quite in an off-hand manner, thus very simply reflecting the normal 
life of the day — life true and sincere. It is of course needless to state that with 
such great and powerful kingdoms as and Kosala must have existed a 
machinery of administrating the large kingdoms divided into villages and 
towns and cities : various activities of the state must have engaged a host of 
officers of whom only a few find the opportunity of appearing before us. Our 
attempt in the following pages will bo to arrange this scrappy and isolated 
information in a systematic order, keeping our outlook broad so as to supple- 
ment the information whenever necessary from other sources. 



CHAPTER 1 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHEBK 

I NDIA DURING the Mahajaoapada period presents a number of well-formdd 
independent states, normally at peace but occasionally at war with otie 
another. Each kingdom was divided into villages, towns and capital cities 
{gdmay nigama, rdjadhdni). At the head of each state was the king who 
resided at the metropolis {rdjadhdni). He was the acknowledged head of 
the state, who watched and warded his kingdom from the seat of his 
government. 

Ordinarily each state enjoyed peaceful independence. But very often 
this peace was disturbed by aggressive monarohs like Manoja, who aspired 
to universal sovereignty (oakkavattirajjam).' These aggressions, however, 
it should be noted, did not afEect the deeper strata of the invaded kingdom but 
only gave an ephemeral disturbance over the surface particularly to the metro- 
polis which was de facto entrance to victory over a kingdom. 

The kings of those days often aspired to universal conquest {Cdturanki, 
Ekardja),^ as we have already seen. They were never satisfied with victories.® 
But what their conquests meant to the general mass of the people is clearly 
shown by their remaining as unaffected as ever. Invasions and retreats or in 
some cases occupations of the throne were no doubt going on between iddivi- 
dual kingdoms. No well-directed imperial policy as we are accustomed to 
see in Medieval times is to be seen in those days. Even in cases where sub- 
ordination was present, as for instance under Manoja and Da^daki, no perma- 
nent subordination was possible. As a matter of fact the defeated king was 
never pulled down from his throne but he was allowed to enjoy it if only he, 
as a vassal, could accept the overlordship of the victorious power. A charac- 
teristic instance is provided by the SoT^nanda Jdtaka.* A Eosala king is 
invaded by a Eas! monarch. A proposal is made by the minister of the l&tter 
king to the former— ‘‘Great king, be not dismayed. There is no danger thi^ 
tening your kingdom ; it shall still be yours. Only submit to King Manoja.** 


1. The term cakkavaUi undoubtediv implied, aa Jayaswal thinks, the idea of territorial 
sovereignty extending upto the natural frontiers — I.H.Q.. I, p. 672. 

2. The idea of *‘8ole monarchy” — Ekar&ja: CiUuraiUa — known as early as the Bgv«da$ 
viii, 37, 3 and the Aitareya Br^ma»a, viii, 16, {Prthivyai Safnudmparyant&jfa Ehttrif) and 
exhorted by Kautilya. Artkaiistra IX, 1, is also known to the Jdtahas, IV, p. 806-0 80 ; 810 
O. 86, p. 4:?6-G. 1670. For the meaning of the twm **Ekar/if** see V«dic Index, I, p. 119 ; 
Jayaswal, Hindu PoUty, oh. xxxvii; its oritioism /. H. Q.^ I, pp. 670 if; Dikshitar. Hindu 
Adminiefrative InetiMione, pp. 70-80 and note. The HOthiguiupM Ineeription of Khftravela 
mentions this idea of **Eka^'* line I. 

3. Cf. ea patkivi^ sabbatk eautmvddatk etmabbaiatk oMkaxdea vijinitva anantunU 
anoeitam paraih eamuddatk paUketi itnatd ki na pSrolr’-— J. V, p, 460-G. 840. 

4. J., V, p. 316 ** mSL hhiyi makdri^n n’ottki ieparipantko, lava n^ik iav*eva bkaviaeatu 
kevakuM ManojaraAko va»amH% kokiT ; «/. also J., VI, p. m^**makMSa law fuddhxna kiceaik 
imEki kewlasv amkdkadt eantako kohi tow n^si tooew Munueati** 
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The proposal is readily accepted and thus the Kasi monarch passes on with a 
delightful pride that he has brought his rival under his submission. Thus 
overlordship and vassalage arose. There is still another interesting aspect in 
this connection to be gathered from the same Jdtaka, It gives us an idea of 
how the aspiring monarch carried on his conquests. Of couise the resources 
of a single kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered sufficient for 
carrying on military operations on such a large scale. ^ The general practice 
was that the victorious army was ro-inforced by the forces of the defeated king 
and then was able to attack another front more powerfully. When this also 
was defeated, its soldiers were forced to join the invading army. In this way 
the march continued.* However all this may bo, it is apparent that the 
idea of Permanent Annexations is quite foreign to the Jdtakas. “The establish- 
ment of suzerainty was only a formal affair.*” 

Frequent stnigglos between neighbouring states wo have alroacJy noticed. 
Political developments in one kingdom were naturally keenly watched by its 
neighbour. Every opportunity was taken advantage of. If only a king was 
weak — ^as was Mahdsllava* — or in some natural or temporary disadvantage,® 
his neighbour was at once at the gates of the capital. Numerous reforenoos 
show that the dismissed servant — usually the minister --of one state was warmly 
received by the rival neighbour. Those persons very often, as is natural, 
“proved to be a source of incalculable mischief and injury to the kingdoms 
which they had once served.”® Various other diplomatic tactics wore in 
force. Secret agencies {upamkkhiUapurisd) wore posted in distant countries 
to watch and report the military preparations there carried on or even the 
hostile intentions confided by a foreign prince to his most trusted minister. 
A graphic picture of this is furnished by the Mahdummagga Jdtaka, whore 
we hear the report sent by a secret agent to his Master at Mithila from the 
capital of King Samkhapala. It was generally on the basis of such reports 
that the enemy planned his attack with care and dexterity. It was in this way, 
for instance, that when a king of Karnpilla invadeil Mithila, his agent secretly 
entered the city by its postern gate, inspito of all vigilant manouvoring of the 
Videha Minister and successfully carried all sorts of useful news to their Master 
outside.® 

There also existed, wo should note, peaceful relations between kings, 
near or far, when they were tied by dynastic or matrimonial connections. 


1. Ben, op. cit., p. 47. 

2. See also J. VI, p. 392; c/- ArUaiMra, xiii, 4, whoro Ka 
steps leading to worid power : Sea N. N-Law, Inier^State Relations i 

3. DIkshitar, Mauryan PoUty, p. 72. 

4. Am for instance J., I, p. 202. 

5. J., pp. n, pp. 87 S. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 13-5, 163 , San, op. oil., p. 60. 

7. J., IV, pp. 390-3. ‘*Taid Sbabalarafthe SamkkapSla n&m 
aamkaddati, ta$»a santike upanikkhiUapuriso p^a s&sana^ 

iiaiA fUtwta karuMti najinUmi, pe$et9a sayaik tatwUo JAn&thtt li.». * 
aaiMHOmf*.** etc, 

8. JM. pp. 889.400. 
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“Matrimony was an oEeotive bond of alliance between difierent ruling families. 
These alliances were not always free from political considerations.^” Thus 
the Asilalckliana and the Mudupdni Jdtakas^ present before us a king who 
t hinks that it would be much more useful if he can enter into matrimonial 
alliances with two royal houses through the marriages of his daughter and 
nephew. Of such alliances we have already taken notice in the course of our 
tracing the history of those times. 

Moreover, there arose other chances also of the intimate relations bet- 
ween kings. Their friendship might originate even in their youthful da3rs 
while studying together under the same teacher at Takkasila — the famous 
resort of Princes in those times.® At times, even though the two had never 
known each other personally, a friendly feeling might grow up between them.^ 
“A common religious career might draw two or more kings together but such 
unions could possibly have no political significance in as much as these gene- 
rally happened after they had ceased to take any interest in the affairs of the 
world.®” 

We thus see that the political atmosphere, or the foreign affairs, whether 
in peace or in war, did not generally affect the pcJicoful and routine-like day-to 
day administration of different states. It was carried on as usual.® 


1. Sen, up. cU., p. 61. 

2. J., 1, p. 466: *'mayhatk bhagiwyyo sabbathapi yem eUuma annam rajfulhitarafkaneti'a 
ahhuelcnrh katm dhitnrarh auHasm raiino dius&mi' evam no hatakd bahu bhaviemnW* J., II, p. 
324 — **mayham bh&gincyya.ssa aiinwm dhitarant Anwama mayham dhitaratii jn aniivnitHin rdjn- 
kide daea&tna;.*' etc. 

X J.IV.p. 

4. J., in, p> 304 "Te dvepi rujdno adiUhasahaydua hutvd aniiamannam thiravissdeA 
6. Son, op. cit., p. 63. 

0. Notices of Foroignora like Megosthenes and Yuan Chwang also say the same thing. 
See Megasthenea, I ; S. Visvanatha, International Law in Ancient India, pp. 10-9. 



CHAPTEE II 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
I 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES ABOUT KINGSHIP 


/|F the four principal theories or conceptions about the origin of king- 
shipjtn'z., Divine origin, origin in war, the theory of contract and 
the theory of elective kingship,' the last seems to have been 


ORIGIN OF 
KINGSHIP : 
STATE OF 


more, in fact the only one, familiar to the Jdtakas. In 
common with the united Hindu tradition — whether Brah- 


ANARCHY mana, Buddhist or Jaina— , the Jdtakas, as of course reflecting 


the general Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 
in the pre-State epoch when there was all disorder, the stronger devouring 
the weaker. This is characteristically exemplified in an anecdote contained 


in the Mahdsutasoma Jdtaka^ which relates how the larger fish {imhdmaocha) 
used to devour the smaller ones. This story niter alia brings before us the 


papular notion of the anarchical state known as the Mdtsya Nydya,^ which in 
some respects corresponds to the Darwinian “Struggle for existence”, the 
Spencerian “Survival of the Fittest”, the Marxian “Class Struggle”, the Gobin- 
neau Cumplowiez’s “race-struggle”, and is based on the avowed principle of 
“Might is Right”. The Uluka Jdtaka* which is in more than one aspects a 
veritable embodiment of Constitutional procedure, preserves for us the then 


prevailing popular notion about the ‘Election of the King’ in the dawn of 
History (jxitharm Kajypa). “Once upon a time,” says the Jdtaka, “the people 
who lived in the first Cycle of the world gathered together, and took for their 
king a certain man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect.”® 
This of course refers us to the fuller version of the famous discourse on Creation 


of Kingship contained in the Ajjanlia Snitanta of the Dlyha Nikdya.^ 
There the elected king is called Mahasammata or ‘chosen by general consent 


1. f?oe Jayaswal, Hindu Pulity, II, pp. 3-13 ; U. Ghonhal, A Uitiory of Hindu Political 
theories ; D. R. Bhandarkar, C. L. 1918, pp. 114-39 ; Beni Praoad, The Theory of Oovemm^ 
in Ancient India : Ajit Kumar Sen, Studies in Hindu Political thought ; B. K. Sarkar, Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology, 1921, 1926; K. V. Rangaewami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian 
Economic Th^ht : also Balkrishna, The Evolution of the State, in /. H. Q., HI, pp. 316-35. 

2. J., V, pp. 462-4. 

3. Cf, for fuller treatment of the same, Dikshitar. Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
pp. 19-24. 

4. J.. II, pp. 352-3. 

5. Ibid, p. 352. "'Atite pathamakappik& sannipatitvd ekath abhirUpam, sobhaggappattath, 
dh&sathpannam sabbak&ra-paripunnath purisaHs gaheMt rOjahatk karimsu." 

6. IIL p. 92-3 ; dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 88-9 Of. Mah&vastu (Senart*s. edition), 
I, pp. 347-S ; The stoiy in its elaborate form has travelled to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet : Bee 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68 , Burmese DanuUhat, tr. Richardson, p. 7 ; Rookbill, Ltfe 
rjthe Buddha, pp. 1-9 , referred to by Bhandaikar C. L. 1918, p. 122 n ; Beni Prasad. The Stale 

Ancient Indta, p. 118 q. 
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(the Groat Elect) who is known to the Jdtakas.' Thus the human and at the 
same time elective origin of kingship is remembered by the Jdtakas. But as 
regards the oonditions of contract (social and governmental) formed in this 
connection, so fully described in the above SiUtanta and other works, nothing 
is said.® However the basic principle of protection underlying the contract 
can indeed be gleaned through the isolated utterances in the JdtakaSf as will 
be seen.® 

A king was absolutely necessary. He was an essential factor for the 
well-being of the people. This was not only a theory but in actual feelings 
of the people of those times. As wo shall see later on, the throne could on no 
account go vacant for a long time. Immediate steps were taken to raise a 
now king on the vacant throne. Well might the utterances of the people in 
the Mafidjanaka Jdtaka* that ‘the kingdom cannot be preserved without a 
king* echo the real feelings of the time. “A man needs king and warriors 
for protection” says a gdthd in the Mahaukhisn Jdtaka.^ A condition of 
kinglessncss (or more accurately statelessness) nrdjald was always viewed with 
horror.® The idea was so rampant in the minds of the people that not only 
human beings but “every species of animals — all bipeds and quadrupeds” were 
thought to have their own kings. ^ 

The ten kingly duties (Dasardjadhammc) so often® referred to and enume- 
rated fully in a gdthd of the Nandiyamiga Jdtaka^ have become a stock-phrase 
in the Jdtakaf>. They arc : 

'*Ddnam SiUim Parwdgam Ajjavam Maddamm Tapam 
Akkodham Avihimsd ca khanti ca Avirodkanam.** 

“Alms, morals, charity, justice and penitence,’* 

Peace, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience.” 

1. J., II,p. 311 ; III, p, 454. 

2. Cf. K. V. Hangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Economic Thought, pp. 40-50; sea 
(ihoshal, Ilindu Political Theories, pp. 137, 273-278, where several attempts at establishing an 
analogy between the Hindu and the Western theories on this point are criticised ; counter- 
criticism by Bonoy Kumar Sarkar, I. H. Q., I, pp. 743-6 foot-note, and a reply and a counter- 
reply ; Ibid., II, p. 423 ; pp. 195-7- ; 843-4. 

3. Soo for references to this point in other literature, Samaddar, J. B. 0. R. S., VI, pp. 
487-490. 

4. J., VI, p. 39. "'arajaiam nama rafthatk paletufh na aakka^' CJ. '^appatiaeavdso ndma 
na vaUati'\ J. IT, p. 352. This was also the reason why we see people assembling together at 
the ]>alaco door and taking the king to ask for not having any issue. J., V, 279 ; IV, 317. 

6. J., IV, p. 298-G. 59 ^'Rdj&vcM Suravatd ca atlho eampanna wkkhiso bhavanti h'eU." 
Of. “As a matter of fact ancient Indian Economics starts with the fundamental assumption that 
the State is a necessity. If wo separate the adventitious accretions made to th in idea in later 
writings, by the substitution of 'Monarch’ for the ’State’ we shall find that from our earliest lite- 
rature down almost to the threshold of our own times there runs through the stream of In^an 
thought the repeated affirmation of the need of the State, the Mlitical community group 
organisations.’ K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Awient Indian Economic Thought, p. 44. 

U. Cf. Mann, vii, 3 “Ardjoke hi hke'emin aarvato vidrute bhag&l,*^ and Rhm&yana, 11, 
87,8,31 also the vivid description of the misery of anarchy in the MahAbhirata, k&nti Parva, 
eh. 08 — J.A.O.8., XI, 256 ; XIII 135-6. Kautilya says “Protected by Dauda the State pro- 
sj>ers’’ Arthaidatra, I, 4 ; ArUjatA King (State) lessness has up to this day come down to mean 
“anarchy.’’ See discussion over this term. Dibhitar, op. cit., pp. 23 ft note, 24. 

7. Monkeys, J., I, p. 282 ; Birds, J., II, 352 ; Fish, J. V, p. 462. 

8. J., I, p. 260 ; II, p. 118, III, p. 470 ; IV, p. 153. 

J.. Ill, p. 274-Q. 73; also J., V. p. 378-0.176. 
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Of course, Pick’ is right to a certain extent in saying that these duties do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly power, of 
the obligations and functions of the Rdjan, because ‘they are nothing else than 
prescriptions of the general Buddhistic morality applicable to all lay disciples. 
However, it must bo remomborel that this code of morality is not purely 
Buddhistic. For is not the above gdthl itself reiniiiiscent of the old U panisadic 
Ideal^ or of that which is iiicul(;ated in the Bhaijaixidgltd in precisely the same 
words^ and which runs throughout in Indian Tiitoraturo But these are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities ? Yes, tlie JdUikas also give us more 
practical and realistic precepts applicable to a king, which show a considerable 
knowledge of, and aoiiuaintance with, the machinery of administration as it 
then existed. As an instance we might cite the following remarkable (jdlMs 
from the Tesakum JdUika^ wdiich is, so to say, a comjiendium of mavims on 
Political Philosophy and which is sulfiGiently attractive to deserve more than 
a passing refcrcnco i 

“First of all, should a king put aw.ay 
All falsehood and anger and scorn ; 

Let him do what a king has to do, 

Or else to his vow bo forsworn. . . . 

When a prince in his rule growoth slack, 

Untrue to his name and his fame, 

Should his wealth {bhoga) all at once disappear, 

Of that prince it is counted as shame. . . . 

In a man energetic and bold {utthanavirigr) w^c delight^*. 

If from jealousy free .... 

To all, 0 great king, bo a friend. 

So that all may thy safety insure. .. 

For courage as virtue ho he Ids 
And in it goodness true espies. 

Bo zealous to do what is right. 

Nor, how'ever reviled, yield to sin, 

Bo earnest in efforts for good, 

No sluggard can bliss ever win ” 

And again — 

“The matter, my friend, is sot forth 

In a couple of maxims (padakdni) quite plain — 

To keep whatever one has {laddhassa anurakklian't) 

1. op. cit., pp. 100-1 ; 105. The aamo is the case with tho five K ii r udhammas which are 
only five general virtuea {siloM). 

2. Gkandogya Upanisad, 3,17,4 ''*Tupodiinamdrjjavainahiitis^inlyarn'’ana»/ 

3. XVI, 1-2 '‘Ddnam Damasca yajUttica sv&dhydyath tapa&rjjavam Ahimm Satynmah- 
Todhwly^a}^ &&ntiapaisunam." 

4. Cf. MBH. V. 59 ; Sop Hopkins, ./. A. O. S., 13, p. 110. 

6. J., V pp. 112 Jf.—OQ. 3-47. 

0. Cf. Arthaiastra, 1, 19 ; Adoka’s Edicts. R. E. VI. 

U 
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And whatever one has not, to gain {ahddhassa ca yo Idbho). ’ 

Take as counsellers men that are wise 
Thy interests clearly to see (atthassa kovide)^ 

Not given to riots and waste, 

From gambling and drunkenness frce.^ 

Such an one as can guard thee aright 
And thy treasure with all proper zcal^ 

As a charioteer guides his car, 

He with skill steers the realm’s commonweal. 

Keep ever the folk {antnjano) well in hand^ 

And duly take stock of thy feef (ciftom).® 

Ne’er trust to another a loan or deposit {nulhim ca i'^dnam.) 

But act for thyself 

What is done or undone to thy profit and loss (dyavyaya) 

It is well thou shouldst know. 

Ever blame the blameworthy, 

And favour on them that deserve it bestow. 

Thou thyself, 0 groat king ! shouldst instruct 
Thy people in every good way 
Lest thy realm and thy substance 

Should fall to unrighteous officials {adhammihd yutd), a prey. 

See that nothing is done by thyself 
Or by others with overmuch speed. 

For the fool that so acts 

Without doubt will live to repent of the deed. 

To wrath [Kodha) one should never give way, 

For should it duo bounds overflow, 

It will lead to the ruins of kings 
And the proudest of houses lay low.’ 

Be sure that thou never as king 
Thy people misled to their cost. 

Lest all men and women alike 
In an ocean of trouble be lost ” 

How wonderfull)’- these stanzas echo the clear voice of Kautilya and other 
Hindu Political Philosophers, can very well be seen from a comparison of these 
with Arlhmidstra works.® Even the words and phrases italicised in the 

1. Kautilya, Arthaiastra, I, 20, adds two njoro, viz., increasing what is protected and dis- 

pensing the wealth thus increased on meritorious purposes. Cf. also Junat^adh Rook inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta, Fleet, O. I No. 14 (455-6 A. D.) ° 

2. Persons vorsed in the ArthaiA^ltra or Politics. See Arthaiastra, XIV. 1. 

3. Cf. &ukranitimra, I, 11, 215-29. 

4. Cf. Arthaihstra, II, 8 ; VII, 6. 

5. Is it the inner apartment, the harem, which was to be guarded carefully aooording to 
Kautilya 7 

6. The text has cittam, while the Commentary takes it as vittaiu. 

7. Cf. Prayaiah Kopami&h rajhnah prakrtikopaih hat&h irUyante, Arthai&stra, Vlll, 3. 

8. Cf, spooially Arthai^tra, I, 19. Other reforonoes on the point may be pointed out • 
J., I, 280-0. 66 ; III, 441-2, 0. 27-32 ; V, 99-100-G. 305-316 ; VI, 94-G. 95; 376-OG. 
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above citations, remarkably agree with those employed in the Arlhaidsira 
works with their technical significance. 

Evils that attend to the slothful king are very aptly described in the 
Gan^tindu Jdtaka^ which reflects a bold philosophy of action and does not 
preach passivity as is generally attributed to Buddhism. ''Appatmdo aniala^ 
padam, pamddo maccuno padam”.^ “Zeal is the way to Eternal Bliss, but 
sloth leads to Death” — is the keystone, the essence, of this sturdy doctrine. 
A slothful king paves the way for the ruin of himself and his kingdom which 
falls a prey to robbers and spoilers. Whereas the man who arising betimes 
(kdliiUhdyin) unwearied and orderly is, his oxen and kine thrive apace, and 
riches increasing are his. 

Says a gdthd of one Jdtaka : “Right should never be violated If 

Right is destroyed, it destroys.”^ This Dhamma tlien was very comprolien- 
sive, embracing the whole bundle of laws that formed the basis of social, econo- 
mic and political order. To abide by these laws was the supremo duty of a 
king. These arc no abstract principles of righteousness as the citations quoted 
above will show. The significant, practical and positive character of these 
will also be aeon from the oft repeated passages in the Jdtakan^ which mean 
by Dhamma the fulfilment, and maintenance of the. righ(.H belonging to lela- 
tions, subjects, communities and officials and servants : ''Dhammam cma 
maharaja mdidpitusu . puUaddrem. . . . mittamaa'csu. . . . railhc Jam- 
pade..., samanahrdhnane migajHthIcIiisu." 

Ideals and thoughts, whether political, social or econoniK!, are at once the 
source and the reflex of actual conditions. This may not be wholly true. 
However the fact remains that noble and sublime kings like Asoka rose to bo 
so from the Dhamma precepts and also created the actualities for later thoughts 
to grow upon. The reciprocal influence of man and environment must bo 
recognised. 

The guiding motive which impelled a king lo cling to this ideal was cliiefly 
the common belief in Sagga (Svarga) or heaven as the Summum bmium to bo 
attained for loading a virtuous life on earth. Su<;h is the (^ft-repeated precept 
for a king, as for instance given in the Sdnui Julahi.^ 

''Dhammam cara Maharaja mdtdpilum khalkga 
Idha dhammam caritvdna 
Raja saggam gamissati.'’ 

Again, why was Aioka so earnest in his Dfuimma ? In his scheme of values, 
ho considered the other world as of supreme consequeiico and as the objective 
of life {paratrikameva Mahd-phala mendti Dovdnam piyo.)^ 

1 V, pp. 99-100 G. 305 ; 315 ; Cf. also J. Ill, 175.0 - - — 

2. This is repeated in Dhammapada, V. 21. 

3. J„ m, p. 456-G. 45. 

4. J., V, p. 123— OG. 38-47 ; 22.3—00. lU-23 ; VI, p 91-00. 401-10. 

6. VI, p. 94-00. 401-10 ; also J., V, n. 123-00. 38-47 ; 223-0. 123. 

6. Mookerji, Aioka, p. 75. R<K,k Edict XJII — Cf. R. E. X. whore hf) plainly discloses 
“whatever exertions King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, puts forth are (all) with reference to 
the other worid.** 
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With this guiding motive in view the king was oonstantly advised to look 
after tlie happineis of every being. The parable enunciated by the monkey 
in the Maftakapi Jdtaka' before the king is significant in this connection. 
The last of the Gdthds is : — 

“The happiness of kingdom and of army and of steed 
And city must be dear to thee, if thou wouldst rule indeed.’’^ 

— an ideal inculcated even by Kaut-ilya® and so earnestly followed by A^oka.^ 
The paternal conception so eloquently advocated by Kautilya and A^ka® is 
considered also in the JdtalMS as one of the basic principles of good 
government.® 

As a loader and protector of his subjects, the king was entrusted with 
responsibilities which were of a grave nature. His was the 
OPP^E^ION support law and order in this world, “But if ho 

himself was unjust or wicked,” such was the idea, “how will 
law and order be supported?” In short, he was deemed personally responsible 
for all the sins and misfortunes of his subjects and even for seasonal 
vicissitudes.’' People follow the king. Jf the king is just, the people will 
be so ; if ho is unjust, so will also be his followers as kine do after a bull ! This 
is the gist of the several illuminating gdthds of the Rdjnvdria Jdtahi.^ “Yes, 
Your Excellency,” says the ascetic of the above Jdiaka, “in the time of unjust 
kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fruits, 
lose their sweetnoss and flavour, and not these only, })ut the whole realm 
becomes bad and flavourless.”® Everything is alright only when the kings 
are just. Even if there is no rainfall, it is king’s fault. All the people gather 
together before his palace and ask him to atone for his sins. He is asked 
to give alms, keep the holy day, make vows of virtue and to lie down for 
seven days in his chamber on a grass pallet as was used to be done by 
former monarchs.’® 

“For him no rain falls in the time of rain, 

But out of season pours and pours amain.”' ’ 


1. J., Ill, rp. 370-376-GG. 84-89. 

2. Ibid. G. 89. 

3. Arthaid/itra, T, 10. 

4. As for instanoo in iZ. E., VI, whore ho assorts the promotion of tho good of all {saroa- 
lokahita) m tho most important duty of hia and in Pillar E. 11 where he refers to his many and 
various kind and good doeda in respect of both men and Jwaat, birds and aquatic oroa- 
tnres. 

6. .4ri/faid«fra, IT, 1; IV, 3; Separate Kaliiitja Edicte. See Bhandarkar, iioka, p. 36; 
Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp. 98-9. 

6. J., HI, p. 470. 

7. C/. K. V. R., Aiyangar, op. cit., pp. 66. 145. 

8. J., Ill, p. Ill— G. 133-136. 

9. Ibid. p. 111. 

10. J., II, p. 868. 

11. J., II, p. 124— G. 84 ; Cf. also J. Ill; 458-G. 48; J., V, p. 193. 
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Under such an unjust king three kinds of fear ovoroomo men, viz.y fear of 
famine, fear of pestilence and fear of the sword. ’ An oppressive n dor is hold 
responsible for all the miseries of mankiiid. An old man’s foot is pierced with 
a thorn — it is due to the king ; the poor anxious mother of two grown-up 
but unmarried daughters falls down from a tree and cries out in frantic anger : 

‘'Oh ! When will Brahmadatta die, 

For long as he shall reign 
Our daughters live unweddod 
And for husbands sigh in vain.” 

The ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally with his ploughshare, and for this 
again the king is to blame ; a milkman is kicked and upset by a vicious cow 
early in the morning — the king is at fault ; a mothor-cow is sore at heart on 
seeing her dear dappled calf killed— for this the village boys curse the king ; 
oven a frog does not spare him when it is beaten by the hungry crows. ^ 

Thus a monarch was regarded as the refuge and succour of the people. 
And in case of his turning evil, there was no end to tli(' miseries of the people. 
There is thus a groat amount of truth in what the people in the Gandalinda 
JdtaJca speak out oft and anon : — 

“By night to thieves a ])iey are wc, 

To publicans by day, 

iiowd folks abound within tlie realm. 

When evil kings boar sway.”® 

What such an oppressive rule led to, when people became desperate, we shall 
see later on. 

Having all these dangers in view, the king was constantly advised to 
be up and doing everything for the welfare of his subjects. 
^^AOTCAL Some of the practical aspects of those teachings wc have 
already noticed in the long e.xtracts given from tins Tesakum 
Jdtaka,^ A few others may here be noticed. The king was asked to mould 
his governmental policy according to the opinion of his subjects which 
counted a groat deal, as we shall see. Ho must personally see things with his 
own eyes and give duo regard well-meaning suggestions of others.® And 
with this end in view perhaps wo find the kings of the JdUikas going out ii) 
disguise — incognito — to see for themselves and hoar what his subjects do or 
talk about.® 


1., .J., II, p. 124 — ''ChAtakabhayam rogabhayark aaUhtVihayatn li mini Uni blnhyani." 
also J., 11, p. 368. 

2. J., V, pp. 101-107,— G, O. 31 6, 321 , 32.'>, 3.30, 335, 330. 

3. J., V, pp. 102-106, GG. 319, 324, 328, 333, 338. 

4. Supra pp. 81-2. 

5. J., V, p. 100-G. 316 

0. J., II, pp. 2, 427 ; IV, p. 370, 
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king wanted to rule safely and peacefully, he must have the 
goodwill of the people at heart. To do this, he should put 
into practice the four elements of popularity {catuhi safiga- 
havaUhuniy by which he could win the hearts of the people. 
Of all the five elements that go to constitute the strength of a king, that of 
wisdom (pafiiid) is oonsidered to be the best, and the king is advised to 
attach the greatest importance to it which is the procurer of material 
interests {atthamvindati). The remaining four elements of power {halam) are 
bahiibalam (power of limb — physical strength), bhogabalam (power of possess- 
ion — material strength), amaccabalam (power of counsel) and abhijaccabakun 
(power of high birth— aristocratic privileges.)* 


If the 

FIVEFOLD 

POWER. 


II 

THE KING AS A MAN 


Up till now we had been considering the position of the king as seen 
through those general principles and concepts wliich, though mainly based on 
theoretical speculations, must have played a considerable part in forming and 
moulding the character of the king as a reality. Rules and duties and 
responsibilities that are enjoined on the king are here, as in other works on 
polity like the ArthaSdstra of Kautilya or the Dharmasulras, based on actual 
conditions and go a long way in guiding the king in his administration.® Be- 
fore actually taking up the administrative affairs wo try to see the character 
of the king as he reveals himself in the stories themselves. 

The birth of a prince was eagerly longed for by people of those times.* 
BIRTH Their keen anidety for the perpetuation of royal line, as they 

considered failure of heir to bo a great misfortune, led them 
to instal a particular kind of halo about the hguro of a prince. 


1. J., Ill, p. 470 ; IV, p. 176 ; V, p. 352 : cj saiigahaka, J. Ul, p. 262-00. 63-4, IV, p 
110-0. 50 ; V, p 362.Childer8 names these four aangahavatthus as largesse, affability, bene- 
fioient rule and Impartiality : Pdli Dictinary, auv. voe. Suoh were the efforts of Ai^oka, who 
spared not a moment from out of his zealous works of public welfare. So also did Kharavela 
gain TOpularity by following these traditional methods, by oonstruoting works of public uti- 
lity (line 3), remitting taxes and duties (L. 7) and entertaining his subjects (L. 4). 
UitMgutitph& Inaeription ; Barua, Br&hmi Inaciptioana, p. 267. 

2. J., V, pp. 120-121, GO. 27-29. The same enumeration of the five elements of power 
with almost the same phrases, is given in the MBU. V, 37, 62-65 ; Of. Hopkins, J, 1,0.8, 
13, p. 162 note. 

8. What Hopkins says regarding the material of the Epic, may as well be applied to our 
JiUaka material: ^'To what extent wo may use in our investigation of the didactic sections o<m- 
tained in the Epic, is a question open to several answers. These portions are of course of late 
origin. Yet in a land so conservative as India we must concede that the gist of suoh dogmatic 
disoonraes had probably been for a long time the result of assumed and common oustom, espe* 
oially when the formal law of the early period essentially corroborates it ; for law, as the Hindu 
is fond of saying, is based on custom ; and oustom, by the same authority, is unchangeable 
family in class usage** J.A.O.S., 13, p. 70. 

4, See Hopkins's learned renmrks : ibid, p. 138 and note. 
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At the conception by the queen, proper ritea were performed 
CHILDHOOD (^<i^h^(ibbhajMnhdro),' What ceremonies were gone through 
on this occasion, wo are not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony known as '*garbharaksa^"* or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, i.e., the prevention of miscarriage, which consisted mainly in reciting 
the particular hymns {garbhadrahar^m) of the Atharvaveda^.. .Vf hen, after 
the expiry of the period of nearly ten months, ^ the child was born, there was 
no limit to peoples’ joy and happiness^. In this happiness each dropped a 
kahdpana as the boy’s milk-money (khiramulafii).^ That very day the 
happy father would order his chief general to find out how many young 
nobles had been born that day in the ministers’ houses {amaccakule). For, 
“a retinue must be prepared for my son”.® On tlio name-day (ndmagaha- 
vuidivamy the now-born babe was given a name. The Brahmanas who read 
the different marks of the babe {lakkham'pdtiiakdmfk brdhmn^nam) wore 
paid great honours. Inquiries wore made of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him (antardyabhdvam).^ From the moment of his birth, 
the prince was given away in charge of female nurses [dhdil) of the palace 
who carefully tended and brought him up.® Special care was taken that 
the nurses were faultloas, ' ° It was only occasionally that the queen herself 
would give her milk to the child. ’ ’ Generally the child was sucked by the 
nurses. His childhood then passed away in merriment in company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed in and out of the palace. Sometimes 
they strode off in the park to watch the elephants engaged in fight. ’ * 
Nothing more is learnt about the activities of young princes. Their life at 
the palace was of course gay and prosperous, and, oftener than not, indolent. 
There does seem much of reality in the following description of the life of 
the Princes and Princesses, even allowing some margin for the stress that 
must be laid on the contrast that the king makes between the palace— and 
forest-life. 

1. J., II, p. 2 ; IV, p. 323 ; VI, p. 2. 

2. 0, 17 : 5, I, 1 , Kauiika-Sulra, 98-2 . Bloomfield, Tiio Atharvaveda, in Orundrm 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertunmkunde, I, B, p. 71 ; CJ. Jolly, Bechl und Sitte, in the 
above, p. 152. Cf. Kautilya : '‘Whun the quoon attains tho age favourable for procreation, 
prieets shall offer to Indra and Bfhaspati tho requisite oblatiom,” Arthai&stra I, 17. 

3. J., IV, p. 323 — "'Dasamasaccayend'* VI, p. 485-0. 1699. 

4. J., VI, p. 2 “Deva mayam pubbe an&thd, iddni tan&tk&j&td t&mike no laddki,'' 

6. J., IV., p. 323. 

6. Ibid. *'Mama puUatta parivdro laddhutk valtatV' Cf. J., V, p. 210. 

7. Cf. Manut //, 30, who lays down that tho namo-rite {n&makarana) should be performed 
on the 10th or 12th (Lay after birth ; Jolly, op. & loc. eit. 

8. J.,VI,p. 3. 

9. J., n, 328 ; III, p. 31 ; IV, p. 492 ; V, p. 298 , VI, p. 3 

10. The Mugapakkha JiUaka, VI, p. 3, noti($os the faults and merits of nurses. “If a child 
drinks milk, sitting on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, its neck will become too long ; if it 
sits on the hip of one too short, its shoulder bone will be compressed ; if the nurse be too thin 
the baby’s thighs will ache: if too stout, the babe will b^ome bow-legged ; the body of a very 
dark nurse is too cold, of one very white is too hot ; the children who drink tho milk of a nurse 
with hanging breasts have the ends of their noses flattened , some nurses have their milk sour, 
others have it bitter.” Cf. also, J., VI, p. 488. All this shows at least some scientific know- 
ledge, no doubt. 
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“Pine rioe has been their food and well-oooked viands hitherto ; 

If they must feed on wild-tree fruit, what will the children do 1 

From silver dishes woll-adomed or golden hitherto ; 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead, what will the children do ? 

Benares cloth has been their dross, or linen hitherto ; 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In carriages or palanquins they’ve riddden hitherto ; 

When they must run about on foot, what ? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-boJtod hitherto ; 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what ? 

On cushions, rugs or broidered beds they rested hitherto : 

Reclining on a bod of grass, what ? 

They have been sprinkled with sweet scents and perfumes hitherto ; 

When covered all with dust and dirt, what ? 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto ; 

Bitten by insects and flies, what 

The prince was respected, very often petted by the people. They would not 
let him do any manual work even if he wished to do*, because ho was a 
“prince”. His life thus tended to bo easy-going upto the 16th year, which was 
considered to be the ago of discretion when generally ho had to leave home and 
go abroad for purposes of higher education and training under “world-renown- 
ed teachers”.* It is conceivable that the young prince up to this time had 
been instructed in his father’s house in the elementary sciences (the three Rs)’ 
and physical exorcise, and it was only for higher studies both in arts and 
sciences that be wont abroad. It is Takkasila which is invariably mention- 
ed as the place where these young princes go for their higher studies. Takka- 
sila had a long-standing fame as the seat and centre of Indian culture which 
exercised a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the wide world of letters in India. 
And there is nothing to bo mistnistod in the words of the Jdtakas which speak 
of this custom of sending princes to so far away a place as Takkasila, as Pick 
seems to feel.® 

This custom of sending princes to far-away places for their higher educa- 
tion seems to have been prevalent in many a State of those days. Court-life 
at home was necessarily felt baneful for the growing prince. All sorts of lux- 
uries, pleasures and comforts only made a prince’s life easygoing and practi- 
cally, as we might see even to-day, useless for heavy responsibilities that at- 

1. J., VI, p. 610-(5G. lS83-189tl. For tuxorious outer appearance of princes, see J., VI. 
pp. 144-6 OG. 047-54 ; 217-8 OG. 931-44, 485-0, of princesses, J., VI, p. 590 QG. 2443-2451 ; 
of course, we must give greater latitude to these apparently poetical fancies and 

ation. 

2. J., IV, p. 109. 

3. J., I, pp. 259, 202, 273 ; II, pp. 2, 87, 277, 319, 323, 400 ; ttI, pp. 122, 168, 108, 416 ; 
IV, 316 ; V, pp 101, 210. 

4. Aooording to Kautilya, ArthaiMra, I, 6, the prince had to learn alphabet (/♦»•) and 
mathematioi {wmkkyikM) after the 3rd year. After the 11th he had to study the triple eeddf 
Anvlkfikt (philosophy) and vArH (economics) and dan^nfti (poUtios). When these were com- 
pleted, it is not expressly said. Sm Dikshitar, The Maurffan p. 102. 

5. op. eik, pp. 95-0^ 
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tended a king. It was this feeling of piaotioal utility that inspired kings of 
those days, "‘deliberately and as a matter of policy/’ to send their princes abroad 
to acquire valuable practical eicperienoe about men and afiairs of the world. * 
By journeying on foot through villages and towns, plains and deserts, countries 
and kingdoms, they naturally gained rich experience which turned out to be a 
source of great help in their later life. “Now kings of former times” says the 
Tila-Mufthi-Jatahiy^ “though there might bo a famous teacher living in 
their own city, used to send their sons to foreign countries afar off to complete 
their education, that by this means they might learn to quell their pride and 
highmindedness, and endure heat or cold, and bo made acquainted with the 
ways of the world.” This is in complete consonance with the spirit of Kautilya 
who urges upon the prince a thorough course of intellectual training and morol 
discipline.® A thorough politician and a psychologist that ho was, Kauitlya 
realized the groat fact that from education springs discipline and that only 
a prince with a disciplined mind and body can carry on administration on sound 
linos. Did not the kings of the Jdtahas remember this great truth, when they 
sent their sons abroad ? 

Takkasila was not the resort oidy for Princes, but also for students from 

other classes and ranks of society — Brahmapas, sons of 
L IFP AT ^ 

TAKKASILA magnates and magnificoes, sons of merchants and tailors and 

fishermen. And the education impoiled there was in the 
main the same, though special courses for different students were also not 
absent. As this subject on education shall bo dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter, we shall here confine ourselves to some of the general 
points only which touch the life of a prince in particular, though it is diffi- 
cult, we should admit, to differentiate between a prunjc-studont and otheis. 

Usually, though not always, the princo wont to Takkasila in company 
with his follow-students — sons of the Purohitay the ministers, the commander- 
in-chief and other oflioors.^ He had to come out in the robe of an humble 
student leaving aside all those feelings of his higher position which ho had 
upto then boon, consciously or unconsciously, cherishing within himself. The 
interesting and very valuable material furnished on this point by the Tila- 
Mutthi-Jataka,^ to which a reference has already been made and to which wo 
shall have frequently to return while dealing with this subject in detail, must 
here be noted, especially because it presents before us the prince-student : 

“Calling his boy to him,” thus runs the story, — “now the lad was sixteen 
years old— he (?.e., the king of Benares) gave him one-soled sandals, a sunshade 
of leaves, and a thousand pieces of money with these words : 

1. WMkerliin ‘'Buddhistic Studies'^ p 239. 

2. J., U, p. 277. "PorUnakarAjilno ca (Utano putUy tmih tit nihatnm&nadappi, aihinhah- 
khamA lokaeariUaAu ca bhaviuanlUi aUano nagart diaA pAmokht Acariyt vijjamAne pi tippaggaka- 
naUhdya dUrt tiro ra^hath petenti.* 

3. ArihaSAttrOy I, 5 ; VIIl, 3 ; Qhoshal, Hindu Political ThwritSy p. 139, ; Dikahitar 
•*Tkt Mwryan PciHy'^ pp 10M05. 

4 . J., V, pp. 247, 263 ; HI, p. 238 j V. p. 210, 

0. J., n, pp. 277-8. 

12 
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*‘My son, get you to Takkasila, and study there.” 

The boy obeyed, he bade his parents farewell, and in due course arrived 
at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at 
the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. When the lad set eyes upon the teacher, ho 
loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a respectful greeting stood 
still where he was. The teacher saw that he was weary and welcomed the new 
comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by him. 

“Where have you come from ?” he asked. 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are you ?” 

“I am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“What brings you here ?” 

“I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

“Well, have you brought the teacher’s fee or do you wish to attend on mo 
in return for teaching you ?” 

“I have brought a fee with me.” and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day, and at night they 
learn of him : but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in his 
house, and thus they loam. And this teacher, like the rest, gave schooling to 
the prince on every light and lucky day. Thus the young prince was taught. 

A long passage this, yet it brings before us practically all the principal 
features of the educational system of those times. 

It would appear from the above passage that the prince left his home with 
a very modest equipment and lived at his teacher’s house as an humble student. 
The system thus inevitably fostered healthy feelings of comradeship, with 
no recognition whatsoever of earthly distinctions. In fact, we may be forced 
to feel that “youths of all sorts and conditions of life, of difEerent classes and 
castes, had all their divisions and distinctions merged in the democracy of learn- 
ing.” ’ And yet, instances are not rare where we receive a strong impression, 
that with what of feelings of common pursuits and of the stringency of the 
moral code binding all into one compact whole, that instinctive class-conscious- 
ness, specially in the aristocratic blood,* was not possible to be effaced com- 
pletely. The first and the basic distinction that the “world-renowned teacher” 
unfortunately makes, viz., that of the paying and non-paying students receiving 
different treatment, must necessarily create a feeling of distinction and divi- 
sion.* What must have the Prince, of course always coming with 1000 
pieces as the teacher’s fee (dcdryabhdga) and hence living there as an eldest son, 

T R. K. Mookerji in '*Buddhutic Studie9*\ p. 244. " 

2. The Khattiyaa of the J&takeu are proud of their birth or statwa, what then to say ol 
the Prinoe, the Khattiya par txeellMcef 

3. In this case, it may be reoalled that the older Br&hmataioal system ol ^Qurukvlat* was 
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felt against other poor students undergoing ‘daily a course of exacting and low 
kind of menial service for the schoor should be easily imaginable. Reading 
of human psychology, particularly of the growing youth, would bo erring if it 
tried to see harmonious relationships under such oirouinstanoes. Try hard 
as he would to make himself amenable to the stricter system of moral and in- 
tellectual discipline, the prince could not, possibly, forego his aristocratic con- 
sciousness. Of course it was the right and duty of the teacher to punish all 
defiance of rules and regulations, come from whatever corner it might. But 
unfortunately the proud Kliatiiya youth would at once consider this as an in- 
sult to, and an infringement upon, his high position. And the malicious spirit 
of revenge must have been Itirking in his inner heart only to burst open when 
the opportunity presented itself, for instance, when ho became the ruler of his 
kingdom. Such an instance is presented by the Tilamutthi Jdtaka again.' 
In the beginning the princt^ behaves well. One day ho goes for a bath along 
with his teacher. Ho sees an old woman sitting and watching some white 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a handful and eats away 
without pa3ring anything. The same thing happens on the next and the third 
day, when the poor old woman cries out, “Master, I have boon parching some 
seeds, and your pupil took a handful and ate them ! This he has done to-day, 
ho did it yesterday and ho did it the day before ! Surely ho will oat me out of 
house and home !” The teacher consoles her and causing two lads to take the 
young fellow by his two hands, smites him thrice upon the back with a bamboo 
stick, bidding him take care not to do it again. The youth keeps 
silent at the moment though the “bloodshot glare” in his eyes is not concealed, 
and after finishing his courses, reverently invites the teacher to come to his 
kingdom when ho becomes the ruler. The honest teacher, then, goes there 
and witnesses the revengeful mien of his pupil-now a king. The story, of 
course, then ends with a convincing speech of the teacher dwelling on the use- 
fulness of discipline which ultimately quiets the king. Instances of this kind can 
be found in other places also. The prince of the Dhonasdkha Jdtaka^ is forced 
to hear the advice of his teacher ‘to suppress his cruel, harsh and violent nature, 
as, says the teacher, power that is attained by a man of violence is shortlived, 
and when it is gone from him, ho is like a ship that is wrecked at sea.® 

What were the Courses of Study that the prince could and would go 
COURSE OF world-famous university of Takkasila ? The 

STUDY three Vedas and the eighteen or all the arts (tayo vede aUhdrasa 

vijjhdfphdndni or sippdni) is the conventional list of the 
subjects of study taught at Takkasila.^ The three Vedas, of course, refer 
to the older Brahmauio threefold knowledge — trayi vidyd — that of the Rk, 

perhaps more sounder as under that system it was the more usual practice £(»r the brahmariiri 
to pay fees to his teacher only when he became a eniUaka and ended his studentship — thns 
placing all students on equal level : Mookerji, op. ciL, p. 240. C/. also his paper on Ancient H indu 
Bducation in Sir Aeutonh Mookerji Silver J^ilee Volumee, III, p. 1 pp> 229-230. 

1. J.. II, pp, 279-282, GO. 4.fl. 

2. J., HI, pp. 158-9. 

8. Ibid.Q,U. 

4. J., I, pp. 259, 856 ; n, p. 87 ; HI, pp. 115, 122 etc. 
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the Yajus and the Sdmany thus showing that the Atharva Veda was not 
includi^ in this ouirioulum. ' We have, unfortunately, no mention of 
individual subjects under the soiences and arts (Sipj>dni)y^ though there are 
stray passages which name some subjects under ‘scientific and toohnioal 
education,’ which may or may not come under the ‘Eighteen Sippas or 
Vijjhdffhdmni*\ Of these, we may particularly note the following : Ele- 
phant Lore (Hatthi8uUa)y^ Magic Charms {matUe)* Hunting by bow {dhanu- 
kofim nissdya luddakammam),^ Spell for imderstanding all animals’ cries 
{Sahbardmjdmmmantam)^ and Archery (Issapasippa).'^ These were per- 
haps some of the Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prince 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of the Brah- 
manas, though we arc not specifically told so.® It is rather difficult to 
conceive that the young prince should bo prattling over the huge collection of 
hymns which wore, presumably, not of much practical value in the governance 
of the kingdom. We may, therefore, without much fear of ill-imagination, 
dismiss the stock phrase as only conventional and take it that the general 
education of the prince, as Hopkins® has carefully tried to show regarding 
the Epic prince, consisted in learning the aphorisms on horses, on elephants, 
on chariots, and practical uses of military machines like arachory, and fine 
arts and a general knowledge of philosophy economics and politics — the 
Anmksiki, Vdrlld and Dandanlti of the Dharmasutras and of Kaut-ilya. 


As regards his general mode of life at the University, there is nothing 
more to be said, as it was the same as that of any other 
student excepting the distinction which wo noticed before, 
viz.y that he, being one of the group of dcariyabhdgaddyakds, 
lived a somewhat privileged life, being treated as the eldest son of the 
teacher. We have no knowledge as to the manner in which these princes 


STUDY OF 
POLITICS 


1. Kautilya. also has tho triple vedcm, together with Anoik^iki (philosophy) vArta (econo- 
mica) and dan^aniti (politics) as the courses of study for a prince : See ArthasAstra, I, 5 ; Cf. 
Manu, VII, 43. 

2. The MilindapaAho, VI, 11, gives the individual names of the 10 aippaa, then current. 
For the names of tho various subjects of study in the older BrAhma*as and Upanifctda, see 
Mookorji, Sir Aautoah Silver Jubilee Memorial Yolumey III, pt. I, pp. 237-42. KfatravidyA 
must have boon a special subject for a prince. 

3. J., II, p. 47. 

4. Ibid, p. 100. 

6. Ibid,, p. 200. 

6. J., Ill, p. 416. 

7. J., I, p. 356 ; II, p. 87 ; UI, p. 219 ; V, p. 128. 

8. The following references seem to indicate that tho princes generally learnt onW 
the Sippaa, no mention of the Vedaa being made ; J., Ill, p. 238 ; V, pp. 161, 177, 247, 
426. 

9. J.A.O.S., 13, pp. 108-112. Some pertinent remarks of the erudite scholw are worth 
noticing : *'The active young knight and busy trader must have performed the duties toward 
the in a very perfunctory manner, if at all. The more reasonable supposition seems to me 
to be tha^ while in the early age there was no let to the desire of a young warrior if he wished 
to be Fsda-leamed, the convenient practices of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his 
attention to arms. .. and he probably did nothing more than go over the text of the Veda. 
The memorising of even one Vedic ooUeotion, it is absurd to believe, could have been attempted 
by such young warriors as those the Epic depicts. The practice must have boon peculiar to the 
man of leisure, the priest.'* 
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mixed with other students, Brahma^as, merchants and others. But one 
interesting thing can be seen. Princes hailing from diEeront kingdoms, here, 
contracted friendship, ^ as we saw in the beginning of this Section, which had 
considerable ofEect upon their lives later on. Even some of the teachers 
seem to have taken a good deal of interest in the internal affairs of the king'- 
doms which were represented by these princes. They were able, on the 
basis of reports procured from their pupils, to form a somewhat definite idea 
regarding the prospects of their pupils in their own countries and the dangers 
they were likely to face in the near future”.* Furthermore, they must have 
had a general idea about the motives that led to rivalries and struggles in 
politics and how these could be clearly checked. With these notions in their 
minds, they did not forget to tender practical and valuable advice to these 
aspiring Khattiya youths, which proved remarkably helpful in facing the 
calamities when they took the reins of Government in their hands. 

It is througli suoli practical advice that the prince in the Thma-Jdtaka^ 
succeeds later on, when he ascends to the throne, in averting a groat calamity 
coming from his own son who was planning a plot against him. A teacher at 
Takkasila presents a sot of five weapons to a prince when he loaves the Univer- 
sity and starts for homo, with the help of which ho defeats a very powerful 
enemy on the way,^ There is an exceptional case whore a king places h»3 
sons each under the charge of a separate courtier {amacm) with directions to 
teach them each what they ought to loam {sikkhitabbayiUtakatn). The Sam- 
vara Jataka^^ whore this occurs, shows how great th() influence of the teacher 
was in moulding the character of the prince. The courtier who takes charge 
of the youngest prince imparts to him ‘something more tliun a more academic 
education — something that is the product of deep political knowledge which 
guides the prince successfully through his grave responsibilities’. 

How long did he stay abroad for education is nowhere stated in the 
Jdtakas.^ The education of a prince was not yet complete when ho loft the 
University. It was now the time to have a practical training of what ho had 
learnt in theory. It is with this intent that wo find the princes, after complet- 
ing their studies at Takkasila, undertaking extensive travels through towns 
and villages and all the land to acquire all practical usages and understand 
country observances."^ And when, after such an extensive travel rich with 
experience, he returns to his country, the prince lias to demonstrate his Icam- 

1. For instance, See J., IV, pp. 316 Jjf. 

2. Sen, op. cit., p. 78. 

3. J., ni, pp. 122-126. 

4. J., I, pp. 273-276. 

5. J.,IV.pp. 131j0r. 

6. Under the older Brahmanical system as lonnd in the DharnumiLlraa and other works, 
'from seven and a half to thirteen, eighteen, twonty-foor, thirty-six, forty-eight or even more 
3 rearB are demanded, till their study perfected.’ Hopkins says : ... and we shall be ante- 
cedently disposed to think that the students of warrior and people — caste were pennittod to 
give up study under easier conditions, as they were easily fr^ from penances obligatory on 
priests.” J. X 0. S., 13, p. 108. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 116, 23S~”Sa6la tamoyasipvatft ca tikkhisi^ma desacOrittam ca/4nt#sdma;” 
V. pp. 247 426. 
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ing and various aoQomplishmonts and impress upon his father J Ho is then 
fit to be appointed to the post of Upardja or Viceroy.* It is not diifioult to 
imagino that the return of the prince was something more than an ordinary 
occurrence, and was attended by festivities both in the palace and in the city. 
A king of Benares, thus, orders a general amnesty for all prisoners on the return 
of his son from Takkasila.* 

It was probably usual for the princes to get married after their return 
HARBIAGE Takkaaila and before their assuming the post and charge 

of Viceroyalty. We cannot form any definite idea as to how 
those royal marriages were accomplished.^ Marriages between nephews and 
nieces wore in vogue.® Even those between brothers and sisters are 
known,® where they afterwards succeed as kings and queens. But those 
seem to be very rare cases. The more usual custom was probably to get 
a bride from other royal families. Instances of this kind we have already 
noticed in connection with Political History. But who chose the bride ? 
The prince himself? Most probably he did not. Looking to the general 
custom in vogue in other grades of society of the times, it seems the parents — 
the king and the queen — ^found out a wife for their son. The Kusa Jaktha’ 
is an instance in point. If wo wish to rely on this single Jdtaka, we may 
derive some interesting information. Counsellors were despatched to find out 
a suitable princess. They would approach the father of a worthy princess 
and say ‘Our king desires to contract a marriage {dvdka) with your daughter.’ 
If decided, the parents with a groat retinue, went on an appointed day to 
bring the princess. On their return the city was decorated, prisoners re- 
leased and festivities indulged in. This was the proper marriage. But, as 
we shall see, a king was free in having as many wives as he liked. He dwelt 
in a separate palace of his own.® 


It goes on all well if the prince is the only son of his father. Nothing 
unusual happens and the prince, without any hindrance, 
ALTV. marries, becomes the Viceroy and, after his father’s death, 

ascends to the throne.® But in many cases he has at least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to bo a stumbling block in the way 
of his succession to the throne, and suddenly on the death of the aged 


1. J., Ill, p. 169 ; IV ,pp. 96,402 ; Cf. Arthaiastra, 1. 17. 

2. J., I. p. 259 ; II, p. 212 , III, pp. 123, 159, 407 ; IV, pp. 96, 168, 176, 402 ; V, p. 22; 
VI, p. 30. It 18 only very rarely that princes obtain power immediately after return from the 
Univenuty, J., IV, pp. 96, 316 ; V, pp. 177, 468. 

3. J., IV, p. 176— .. ^gaiakitie r&j& bar^dhanStgUrAni 

4. See for Royal Marriages in the Groat Epic, Hopkins, J.A.O.8., 13, pp. 167-70. 

6. J.,I,p. 467. 

6. J., IV, p. 106. 

7. J., V, pp. 281-6. 


8. J., II, p. 374 ; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 602; III, p. 416. 

0. This seems to be the normal eourse of the life of the prince as the following passages 
ooourring often, will show: *'8o vayappatto Takkaailaik gantvA inggdMUuippo AgaitiM pUu tippaik 
dMt«haupan^atkk$hk^apatalMgepiiuaeeQyMari^kvM... dkamm«na roifatk Urmto.,. 

■ ‘ “ p. 136; n, p. 113, 849 “ 
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father there is an outburst of jealousies, which soon develops into a bitter 
^tricidal war.^ In the ordinary course of affairs, the elder of the two 
brothers becomes Upardja on the completion of his education and the 
younger is given the post of Commander-in-chief (sendpati). And, if nothing 
untoward happens, when the father dies, the older ascends to the throne 
as a king and the younger is appointed as Upardja.^ In the event of a 
king having more than two sons, the usual practice followed was perhaps 
this, that they married and settled down and either lived as the king’s com- 
panions® or the king gave them each a province and let them go.* 


The real conflict, however, arises in case the younger brother begins to 
cherish an idea of getting hold of the kingdom putting aside 
BET^EN^ his elder, whoso was the hereditary claim to the throne. We 
BROTHERS. have sufficient evidence to get an idea of these conflicts. The 
yoimgest prince of a king of Benares consults some Pacceka 
Buddhas regarding his prospects of succession and finding that ho has none, 
he leaves the country and on the advice of his consultants goes straight- 
away to Gandhara where ho succeeds in securing the throne.® In some 
cases, even after the elder has already succeeded to the throne, the younger 
does not leave the idea and carries on his secret plannings. A report is 
made by a slave to the king of such plottings of his brother. The king 
becomes suspicious and interns his brother in a certain house near the 
palace. The man somehow manages to escape and returns with a vast army 
and invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or give battle. 
In a fight that ensues the elder is killed and the younger easily gets to the 
throne.® Elsewhere^ the elder brother is serving as the Upardja and the 
younger as Commander-in-Chief during the life time of their father. After 
the death of the King, the courtiers, as was usual, want to make the elder 
son king, but he is overtaken by a feeling of disgust for the kingdom which 
is then oflered to his younger brother. But shortly afterwards ho gets rid 
of his erstwhile feeling and is tempted to seize the kingdom. He proceeds to 
the capital with a host of his followers, invites the king to give battle or 
surrender, who, out of discretion, abdicates the throne and gets himself 
appointed as Upardja under his elder brother. 


1. Sen, op. cit., p. 79. 

2. J., I, 133 ; II, 367 ; IV, p. 168 ; VI, p. 30 ; also J., II, p. 212. 

3. J., II, p. 110 "... .fe aatta pi jan& anupubbena vayappatta ghar&vdaam gahctva raiiho 
viya mcarantiJ*' 

4. J., IV, p. 131 — teanfk janapadaik datvd uyyojesi VI, p. 294-G. 1284 — 

^'PuUark va bhdtaratk sam va 
SatmpoffganAaii KhaUiyo 
Oitn^l nigamehi v& 

Ra^he janapadeki 

We have the evidence of the Bdieta of A4oka where we find that Kum&rcu wore appointed 
ae heada of provinoee. Bhandarkar Aioka, pp. 325-9. 

5. J., I, pp. 395-399. 

8. J. VI, pp. 30-31. 

7. J. IV, pp. 168-9, 
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A somewhat similai inoident occurs in another p}ace also.* The king 
on His death-bed recommends to the courtiers that his elder son should succeed 
to the throne and the younger should be heir-apparent. The elder, howevor, 
has no liking for kingship but lives in all royal state and the younger is conse- 
crated as king. Here again oar-poisoning is at work against the elder brother 
who is about to be taken prisoner, when out of disgust he goes away to a 
foreign country where he earns his living by archery that he had learnt at Tak- 
kasila. 


RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 
FATHER & 
SON. 


Hindu political literature lays down a great principle viz., *Wdjyam 
rak^ati raksitaK\^ meaning that he who is protected protects 
the realm.® That is, the king should protect himself. This 
personal safety must be from his own sons, thieves and 
enemies. Kautilya devotes a whole chapter on “protection of 
princes”^ wherein he, with his usual masterly insight into 
human nature and current conditions, shows what a danger the prince is 
likely to bo to a father, and lays down what steps should bo taken by the 
latter to protect himself against the former, He quotes the opinions 
of some of his predecessors in this connection which, at times® go to horrible 
extremes. One of these, that of Bharadvaja, is that “princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency of eating up their begetter”.® The retort must 
have been an outcome of long experience with actualities, and not a com- 
monplace theoretical speculation. The JdUtkas place before us a good many 
nstancos of the tendencv described above. 


A prince of 16 years of ago becomes greedy of his father’s splendour (sm- 
mbhavam) and is tired of waiting for his death. He resolves to kill him and in 
this he is bestirred by liis followers {upatthdkd), who are of the opinion that it is 
no good getting kingdom when one is old. He tries four expedients one after 
another viz., (a) administering poison to his father’s food (visam khdddpetvd), 
(b) taking his stand amongst his father’s councillors at the time of the great 
levee [mahdupatfhdnam) and striking him a blow with his sword when oft his 
guard, (c) stabbing him at the top of the stairs in the royal closet and (d) 
hiding himself beneath the bod-stead in the king’s chamber on the floor of the 
palace intending to kill him as soon as he enters the room. But everytime 
the impatient prince fails to carry out his plans and he finally begs his father’s 
pardon. The father, however, has apparently no faith in his son. So the 
prince is bound in chains, placed into prison house and well guarded.^ A 
similar thing happens in another Jdtaka.^ The prince, greedy of the throne 


1 . J.,n,i>.87 

2. Cf. ArthaHistra 1, 17. 

3. Diksitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 98. 

4. Arthaidstra, I, 17. 

ff. For instance those of the Ambhlyas and of V&tavyidhi : Ibid', Cf. Qhoshal, Hindu 
Political Theories, p. 152. 

6. ArttafAsfra, 1, 17. 

7. J., m, pp. 128*6, GO. 149*162. 

8» d.f III , pp. S18*8i 
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says to his followers : “My father is still young. When I come to look upon 
his funeral pyre I shall be a worn-out old man. What good will it be for me 
to oome to the throne then?”. ^ Machinations are on foot. And here again, 
stirred by his followers, who by the by do not approve of the idea of going 
to the frontier and raise an open revolt against his father, he tries to use some 
expedients : viz., (a) killing him near the bathing ghat (nahdmpokkharaTfi 
(b) stabbing him at the foot of the stair-case {sopdnapddamule) and (c) kill- 
ing him by a blow of the ‘spoon-shaped instrument with its long handle poi- 
soned (dighadandikam dabbipaluiranam). Ho fails and is arrested, put in 
chains and thrown into prison. The way in which the princes are dealt with 
in both the instances given above agrees well with the policy as laid down by 
Vi^^aksa and Parafiara according to Kautilya,* viz., that the unruly prince 
should be kept under guard in a definite place or fort. 

Very often the king smelt the suspicious nature of his son when acting 
as a Viceroy. Ho did not, then, want his presence in the city, as long as he 
himself was alive . Thus ponders a king on seeing his son who had come to 
pay his respects to him : ‘ This follow may do me wrong, if ho gets an oppor- 
tunity.” And he asks him to go away from his city and live in another place. 
The son goes to a village and dwells there with his wife. ® Another instance of 
such a banishment is given in the Putahhaita Jdtaka.* Accompanied with his 
wife the prince comes to a village and lives there during the rest of his 
father’s life. Similarly a king growing suspicious on observing how magnificent 
was the pomp of his son, banishes him from his realm. The prince with his 
wife makes his way to the Himalayas and lives there till his father’s death.® 
Similar are the fears entertained by the king of the Bhuridatta Jdtaka,* 
and ho orders the lioir-apparcnt to accept a life of temporary exile 
from the city. In all these instances, wo notice that the exile was 
only temporary; immediately after the death of the father, the prince re- 
turned to take charge of the kingdom which was hereditary {kulasanlakam). A 
few more instances of those unfilial relations may be noticed. A king wants 
to get rid of his son whom he had appointed as the Viceroy. Wlien his Kingdom 
is attacked by a hostile king, he orders his son to go and defend the city. But 
the latter, knowing the situation, leaves the city, the whole population follow- 
ing him. The king thus loft helpless flees away with his wife end the jmrohita 
and the prince then comes back to occupy the throne.^ In another place* 
a prince actually puts his father to death and in this case also the parricide 

1. Ibid, p. 216 ^'tnayha*n pita taruno, aharh etassa dhumakdXam olokento mahaUaJeo 
bhavi$$itini jeui^inno, tAdase hdle laddhenhpi rajjena koatthof" Almost the seme words 
ooomr again at J., V, p. 263. 

2. ArihaUutUra, I, 17 ‘'tatm&dekaaihAnaparodhaiircy&n." 

8. J., Ill, p. 67 — ”. .. eufatn mam antare dusseya" 

4. J., II, p. 203 — .. padubbheyyipi me ayam ti attano pullath asankato nihari,*' 

5. J., II, p. 229 — attano puttaeea parivdrasampattifk dievA uppannataAko 
paUatk ratthd paUAjeri'*. 

6. J., VI, p. 168 ; also II, p 1 16. 

7. J., m, pp. 416-7 tois opparajie thapesi. Kinc&pi uparajje thapesi tndr&pe- 

Htkdmo pana kuk kulvd diffkutnpi na icekeai. Dr. Sen, op. cit., p. 82, seems to have 

the passage wrem^y. Kaoiilra has his sympathies with princes who may be wrongly or 
onjiistly pat to ^aUee by their fathers and gives some advice. Arthabddra, I, 18. 

8. f., V. p. 263. 

13 
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is helped by his attendants, while the priestly friend flies away to the Himft- 
layas on hearing about this plot. 

We have now reached a stage in the course of our narration, when the king 
begins to play his part in the administration of the kingdom as a prince,’ 
when, of course, the oases just before described were absent, and all was normal. 

The Jdtakas unfortunately do not give us any clear idea about the duties 
and functions of the Viceroy. As a matter of fact, there is not much said about 
his person or his office, as ho is oftoncr than not described as only assuming the 
throne after his father’s death. What they sometimes speak is confined only 
to superficial things. Thus we see that on ceremonial occasions the Upardja 
sits behind the king on the back of the elephant,^ a seat which is otherwise 
occupied by the purohila.^ He probably used to pay his devoirs {rdjupai^ 
fhdnam) to the king at evening.^ The Kurudfiamma Jdtaka^ has an in- 
teresting thing to say in this connection : “and when they came to the palace 
courtyard in his car,” thus runs the description about the Viceroy’s visit to 
the palace, “if he wished to oat with the king, and spend the night there, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon the yoke ; and that was a sign for the 
people to depart: and next morning early they would come again and stand 
awaiting the Viceroy’s departure. And the charioteer (too) would attend 
the car and come again with it early in the morning and wait by the King’s 
door. But if the Viceroy would depart at the same time, he loft the reins and 
goad there in the chariot (antorathe), and wont in to wait upon the king. 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that he would presently depart, stood wait- 
ing there at the palace door.” There is nothing taht may sound incredible 
in this account and it really gives a welcome sidelight on Court-life of those 
days. 

It is very likely that the Viceroy sometimes took part in the administra- 
tion of justice and had higher authority than the Sendpati or the priest who 
also, not infrequently, are seen acting as judges. A man who had lost his suit 
at the hand of the then judge, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Viceroy 
and appeals for justice. The Viceroy comes to the Court and overrides the 
judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of his disputed 
property.® 

1. The Crown Prince or Yuvar&ja is always mentioned aa on© among the eighteen Hirthiu* 
or the heads of department© of the state of ancient Indian historical literature. For the names 
of these. See Nag, Lea Theories Diplomatiquea De Vlnde Aneknne^ pp. 38 ff; also JayaewaJ, 
Hindu Polity, II, pp. 13.1'4. See ArlhaiMra 1, 12. Under Mauryan administration he was a 
regular ofSoer of the state drawing a handsome allowance of 48,000 panaa yearly, the highest 
remuneration equal to that of the purohita, Commander-in>Chiof, King’s mother and queen : 
Cf. ibid. V. 3. See Also Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 124-5. 

2. J., II, p. 374. 

3. For he was a constant companion of the king whenever he went outside. See J., IV, p. 
232; V, p. 101. 

4. J., II, pp. 374 ; VI, p. 131. 

6. J., II. pp. 374-5. 

6. J., VI, p. 131. That the Viceroy had a share in the administration of justice is aka 
clear from the Commentary on the Mahdparinibb&na SuUatda, wherein we fbd that '*the 
prooess of law from the institution of a suit to its final decision was a considerably oomplioated 
affair”. Cf. Fick, op. ciU, p. 107 and note. 
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The Upardja was considered as a “sub-king,” a vice-regent. He however 
did not necessarily act for the king daring the latter's absence. Once a king 
entrusts the kingdom to the care of his mother . ' Anotlier king who sets out 
on a long journey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of the realm to 
the ministers as a whole. ^ Sometimes ho is soon acting as a mediator be- 
tween the king and the ministers.® 

More than these vague indications of the Viceroy’s functions, wo are not 
told anything about him.^ 

Just a few moments before wo saw how the whole problem of succession 
to the throne was complicated by premature jealousies on the part of tlie 
princes. We also notice, inter alia, that kingship was gono- 
SUOCESSION: rally hereditary in character {KulasanUiham),^ and the king- 

HSREDITARY dom descended directly to the king’s oldest son,® as wore 
AND ACCORD- the conditions from the Vedic times. This was the general 
INO TO PRI- custom : Abnormal circumstances of course arose when 
MOGENTTURE. this custom was, or rather had to bo, sot aside. That King- 
ship was hereditary is also clear from the stories where we 
witness people’s anxiety for the poi-potuation of the royal lino. Thus for 
instance in the Suruci Jdtaka^, we observe a vast gathering of towns- 
folk in the palace courtyard with upbraidings. “What is it asks 
the king. “Fault wo have no other to find,” reply the people, “ ])ut 
this, that you have no son to keep your lino. You have but one queen, 
yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand at the least. Choose a 
company of women, my lord : some w'orthy wife will bring you a son.” 
The monogamous king, however, refuses to flinch from his previous promise. 
Then the virtuous queen herself, playing the part of motJior and wife 
to the king, presents to him a company of women. It is again the same anxi- 
ous and assailing feelings of the people that drive the poor, helpless king of the 
Kusa Jdtaka^ to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposing all the women 
of the harem, including even the chief queen, for promiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects in order to obtain a son to succeed to the throne. 

As a rule, only the sons of the oldest queen {aggamafiesi) who must bo, as 
Fick surmises, ’ ® of the same caste as the king and thus a Khattigd, seem legi- 
timate heirs to the Crown. 

1. J., VI, p.'9Hl ~ 

2. J., IV, p. 370. 

3. J., II, p. 316. 

4. In a dnma asoribed to Bhasa, wo find that ono duty of hio wao to Loop a record of the 
public proceedings — PaTlcar&tra, Act II, 41 ; 8. V. Vonkateswara, Indian Culture through the 
Ages, II, P.- 106. 

6. J., I, p. 306 ; n, pp. 116, 118, 203, 231, 264, 323 ; III, pp. 67, 125, 149, 150, 210, 
407, 439 ; IV, p. 124; VI pp. 34, 168 ; C/. Bhavabbuti, UUarar&macaritath, I, 22. 

6. J., I, pp. 127, 137 ; II, pp. 39, 87, 212 ; VI, pp. 30, 96 ; C/. AHhaiMra 1, 17. 

7. For the Vedie period see Zinuner, Altindieche Leben, pp. 162, J72 ; views of different 
aoholars on the pewt : Ved. Ind^ II, p. 211 ; for the epic peric^ See Hopkins, op. cit., 13, pp. 
817 jff. 

\ j.,iv,pp.3i7j5r. 

9. J., V, 219 ff. ef. Hopkina, op eit., 13, p. 138 n. 

10. ciLf p. 123. Tl^t the eldest should always be a KhaUigd was not, and could not be 
tiie eomtitio tine gua non of sucoeasion for we have instanoes where women others than of the 
Kkattipd OMte are made chief queens whose sons must snooeed. 
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Exceptions to the general rule given above, viz., that of heredity and 
EXCEPTIONS pfiinogeniture^ did naturally arise. With regard to the first, 
we may note the following : If a king was without a son, his 
brother, if any ho had, could ascend the throne' . If ho left a nephew and a 
daughter surviving him, ho would nominate his nephew to the throne and 
marry his daughter to him, in which case the continuity of the direct line 
alone was broken but the dynasty did not end. Such are the two instanoes 
furnished by the Asilakkhana and the Mudapdni Jdrakas.^ 

As regards the latter, it is sufficient to remember, that the custom usually 
in vogue was to confer the crown upon the first bom as the numerous references 
show. And if wo find youngers occupying the throne, it is always clearly in 
contravention to the long-standing principle. The cases we noticed before, 
where the oldest sons in their temporary fits leave the throne and the youngers 
occupy it, are, no doubt, exceptions to the general rule. When a Benares king 
on his death-bod instructs his courtiers that “all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella : but you may give it to him that pleases your mind,”* he 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If the youngest prince is 
recognised in this case by his older brothers as king, it is due to his extra- 
ordinary virtues. In the same way the youngest prince of the TdapaUa 
Jdtakay* does consult some paceekabuddhas regarding his prospects of succes- 
sion, but he is disappointed. 

If there was neither a male heir nor a kinsman who could succeed, the suo- 
coasor was, most probably^ chosen by the ministers and the 
BUW^SIOI? citizens combined. In no circumstance was the crown form- 
ally placed on the head of a woman. However, an inci- 
dental statement would seem to indicate that such cases, though excep- 
tional, did occur. Thus sa3r8 a gdthd of the Kandim Jdtaka^ 

“Cursed by the dart of love that works men pain, 

Cursed by the land whore women mle supremo. 

And cursed the fool that bows to woman’s sway.”® 

There is also a real instance whore the throne is handed over to a woman. 
On the death of king Udaya no king was set up, but the commands of his wife. 
Udayabhadda were promulgated and the ministers carried on the administra- 
tion of the kingdom."^ In another story,® a brother gives his own share of the 
kingdom to his sister, but it is not clear whether the latter was duly crowned. 
We learn from another story® that when the throne of Benares was left vacant 


1. J., VI, p. 40 ; also V, p. 185. 

2. J., I, pp. 455 if ; II, pp. 323 ff. 

3. J., IV, pp. 131 

4. J., I, p. 305. 

5. J., I, p. 155 Q. 12 "dhitxMi\u iain Mnapadam yaUha ittiti parinHyihi.'* 

6. The same thing is told more clearly in tho prose portion of the same J&taka '*yatk jana- 
padatm nMugdmo viedreti anutiMti so itthi-parindyakojanapado garahito eo.*’ 

7. J., IV, p. 106 rdjd nahoti, udayabhadd&ya eva ASd parotti, amaced rajjaid 

StSbSH.” 

8. J.,IV,p.84. 
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by the Inng taming a hermit, the people gathered before the palaoe door and 
requested the queen to undertake royal duties. All these may be exceptions, 
but they at least show that women also sometimes took the reins of govern- 
ment in their hands. 

This loads us to the question of election. From what Iitis already boon said, 
an impression might have gained ground, that the matter of 
BLBCTION. succession was wholly and solely in the ha!ids of the king. But 
this was not always the oas®. There was the people’s voice, voaJ popult, 
which became specially uppermost when the question of electing a 
new successor arose, owing to the lack of a regular heir. On the death 
of a king of Gandhara, a prince hailing from Magadha was placed on tlie vacant 
throne by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila.' The 
Pafioagaru Jdtaka^ does speak of the same prince os one on whom the kingdom 
was conferred by the people {nagaravdsthi). Klsowhcro® a king while renounc- 
ing the world as on ascetic, directs his people to elect a successor. Such a 
popular voice is also heard from the timely warning given to the vicious prince 
of the Ekapanna Jdtaka :* “The people of tins kingdom, dreading what a 
prince so fierce and passionate moy become when king, will not place you on 
the throne but uproot you like this nimb tree and drive you forth into exile.” 
It is apparent from all this that the people could, under some circumstances 
at least, elect a king.’ The people’s voice was also eilective in cases where 
kingly rule proved baneful or oppressive. But about this, we shall speak later 
on, while examining the Gliar<acter of the monarchical rule in general. Let us 
here carry on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. And here 
we come to examine instances where the mlo of heredity and primogeniture 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the hands of the 
ministers and the citizens. 


Of course, as a general rule, the deothbed instructions of a monarch re- 
MINISTERS garding succession were followed, if ho had loft an heir to the 
AND throne. But wo have instances which show that heredity was 

ELECTION. support by which a j>rinoe could get on 

to the throne. Ho was thoroughly examined by the ministers and if found 
worthy and capable, then only he was declared fit for kingship. Thus the 
Odmanioaf^ Jdtaka^ relates how the ministers, after they had performed 
the funeral ceremonies with great eclat and made funeral gifts, met in the 
palace and told the prince that ho, being rather young, could only be 


1. J., I, p. 399, "A(ka sabbe amaccA ca n&gari ca ekacehandO, hutvA BodhisaUatk . . . . 
aftkisiHeiMi Talektuil&riljdnatk aka»i^u‘\ The phrase tka/cchandA oocan also, at J.,y, 162; Ckhan- 
dOt according to Jayaawal op. e»(., I, p. 115, is vote. The learned scholar has rightly recognised 
the importanoe of this story from the constitutional mint of view. His remarks on this parti* 
oular point may not be wholly aooeptable owing to the obscure nature of the evidence : nThle 
was a referendum of the whole city, and not tlte city a<»en)bly only." Cf. Sen, op. eU., p. 61. 

2. J., 1, p 470. 

3. J., V, 187— '"Akaia tumh&kaih kiUci na homi, aUano r&jiAam ga*hiUhy^ See Sen. op. 
c*f.,pL 61. 

4. J., I, p. 507. 

5. We cannot subscribe to Fiok’s view that "election by the people as represented . in 
the Fsdos and the Epics is nowhere mentioned (in the JUakany'. Fick, op. eif., p. 125. 

6. J., II, p. 297. 
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oozuBocrated to tbo throne after he had satisfied their tests pertaining to the 
administration of justioe. In another Jdtahaf' a king ^ Benares leaves 
behind a stupid son, an idle lazy loafer. The Courtiers {amacce) hold a trial 
to test his worth before consecrating him to the throne. At the end they 
find that the prince was a blind fool : 

“Not right from wrong, nor bad from good he knows ; 

He curls his lip but no more sense he shows.”* 

Hero again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the test proposed clearly shows 
that the king must above all be qualified to administer proper justice. The 
prince hero fails in the test and is not allowed to succeed. In his stead is in- 
stalled as king, Bodhisatta, the adviser in things spiritual and temporal of the 
former long. Elsewhere® we find the courtiers choosing as the king an ele- 
phant-trainer {hattMcariya), after the decease of the king whom he had 
served valiantly during an invasion from a hostile king. 

From the above instances it appears that sometimes if not always, the 
prince was refused the right of succeeding to the throne if he was found defi- 
cient intellectually or otherwise.* Heredity, then, was not the sole qualifi- 
cation, if it be so called, by which a prince could claim his right to the throne. 
The hereditary principle was to bo qualified by that of capacity. Another 
thing that must be observed in this connection is, that as far as they did not 
vitally affect the people in general, such cases of succession as noticed above 
were settled by the minibters.® 

We have now to examine a peculiar custom reflected in the Jdtahas, 
PHUSSA* that of choosing a successor to the vacant throne. We mean 

BATHA the choice by the festal car — the Phussarathci.^ The 

CEREMONY. ceremony is described in not less than four Jdtahas'^ with 
more or less details, the fullest description being given in the Mahdjamka 
Jdtaka.^ 


1. J., 11, p. 264. 

2. Ibid. 0.193. 

3. 413. 

4. We have an instance in the UlUka J&taka, H, pp. 352-3, where wo find that the original 
election of Mr. Owl was set aside mainly on the ground of his defective appearance. Sinuiarly 
in another place, J., IV, pp. 407 jQT., impite of protests, a king gives away his eyes to a Br&h- 
mana and then he thinks ; ‘‘What has a blind man to do with ruling ? I will hand over my 
Idngdom to the oonrtiers and go into my park and become an ascetic and live as a holy man.” 
Ebewhere, a prince struck with leprosy departs into the forest ; J., V, p 88 : it seems from all 
this that physical defects were considered to be a serious bar to succession to the throne, 
morally if not legally. See Jayaswal, op. eiL, II. pp. 115-6 ; but see Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 13, 
p. 144 “no such bar was felt to be infringible in the early period.” Cf. Dikshitar. Hindn 
Admiitiefrative Iiuttiiutions, p. 69. 

8. Here, as in the phuigartMa oereroony, the ministers who choose and anoint a king may 
well <Kmpond to the Vedic SAJatartr and the Buddhist Jtdjakamro— king makers ; Bee Fsi 
P-J33. The JdtaAas abo know S) MjakaUArag. J.. 
V, p. 220-Q. 88; 26k49. 86: VI, pp. 269-; 268-G. 1169; 283-Q. 1234 ; 813-0. 1378. 

6. ‘PkuMa* is not fiower, but it corresponds to the Sanskrit pufua : Pick’s con- 

W®® b moaj^less ; op.etL, p. 1^ n. b a name for the HifyA* nakfoin in the 

Afhanwfda, xlx,J. 2. meaning aoapioiotu: See E^rton, J. A. 0. 8. 33, p. 160. ‘‘pimearotta” 
b neationed by KantUyn, ArOaiMra, n, 33, together with other kinds d shariot^ 

7. J,m.pp.288.9; IV, p. 39-40; V, p. 248; VI. p. 39. Itbabo lef erred to at J. 

Yl* p. 100, 

8. J.,Vl,p.89j(r. 
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On the seventh day after the demise of the heirless king, which was the 
nsual day for Ro3ral Consecration,^ the funeral obsequies being over, the 
purohita prepares the festal oar as it is previously announced in the city by 
beat of drums. The oity is decorated. Four lotus-ooloured horses are yoked 
to the car with coverlets spread over them. Five insignias of royalty (rdjo- 
kakuddni)y^ are placed on the chariot. The chariot is then attended by a 
complete fourfold army and by musical instruments going behind it because 
it contains no ruler. The house priest [purohita) of the late king sprinkles 
the strap [rctthanandl) of the car and the goad (patodam) with water from a 
golden vessel [suvannibhinkdre^) (as if in coronation) and bends it forth to 
him who has sufficient merit to rule the kingdom. The car goes solemnly 
round the palace and proceeds up the kettle-drum road [bherivUhim). The 
(General and the other officers of the state each think that the oar is coming 
up to him, but it passes by the houses of them all, and having gone solemnly 
round the city it goes out by the eastern gate and remains standing at t ho gate 
of the park outside. The future king is soon found out resting on the usual 
ceremonial seat in the park and bearing ‘the marks of royalty upon his person.* 
And since upon being awakened ho conducts himself in a manner suitable to 
such a position, ho is made king by the housepriost who consecrates him and 
leads him to the oity. 

We fully associate ourselves with Dr. Fick,^ in his doubts and oonjecturos 
on this particular point : “Have wo to see in these legends the mythical form 
of an actual event, namely, the selection of a king by the purohita, or is the 
phussaratha nothing but a product of the rich imagination of the story-teller ? 
To this no definite answer can be given, so long as our knowledge of phiusa- 
ratha is confined to the Jdtakas,* but we do not consider the possibility ex- 
cluded, that when the king died without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another royal house, the latter was 
conveyed to his residence in a manner similar to the ceremony described in 
the stories, and that people spread rumours about him that he was discovered 
as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods”.® At least, it 


1. J., 11, p. 297 ; III, p. 238 ; IV pp 39 ; 132 ; V, p. 248 ; VI, p. 100. 

2. Thftfie ftre : iiword, parasol, crown, shoos and fan. For an intorosting analogy bet- 
ween *kakudha’ and Kakk& of the Sikhs, see Barua in Indian Culture, T, p. 281. 

3. op. cit., p. 126. 

4. Why 7 This custom in more or loss the same form is constantly described in Hindu and 
Jain litoratnroH. Instancos of this have lionn collocod by Tawncy, J. A. 8. B., Novomher, 1891 
pp. 135j0^; J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tale*, p. 131 ; DaiakumAracharita p. 94 ; Edgorton, J.A.0.8, 
33, pp. 168 ff. 

5. On this particular |mint it is difficult for us to see eye to eye with Prof. W. Norman 
Brown, the learned folk-loriat who remarks, “There is nothing, more common in Hindu folk 
tales than the election of a king, when the throne is vacant, by either some or all of the 
cadivy&ni' (five divinely guided iastniments, state elephant, etc ; See Edgerton, J.A.O.8., 33 
165 jy.) And yet this was certainly never a Hindu custom in historical times, nor, I think wo mmy 
safely say, in times prehistorioaf . . . . These and many other incidents of constant occurrence 
in fiction are of purely imaginary existence as far as oonoems real life." J.A.0.8. , 39, p. 3, 
note 6’* 'Diis seems to be a hasty oonolusion. The very fact of ite constant oocurrenee in lite- 
rature is lor us a tangible support for maintaining that ihere was some such custom of selecting 
a king in Anoitmt India. 
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does not sound incredible that the people of those times should have 
been ‘guided by the belief that the judgment of God would fall upon the 
most deserving.’ ' 

When the election of the successor took place in the way described above 
or in some otlior form, the new king was not necessarily a 
or a scion of a royal family. Sometimes, he was 
the son of a poor man, born in the street at other times 
he was the elephant tramer.® The instenoe of a Brahmaijia having been 
anointed king is furnished by the Saccamhira Jdtaka* We have already 
referred to an instance® where a deceased king’s temporal and spiritual 
adviser, a Brahmana, is installed on the throne. Again, in the Padahula- 
mdnava Jdtaha,^ it is a Brahmana who after instigating a revolt against a 
thievish king and thus bringing about his death L* placed on the throne by 
people. It is quite apparent from all these instances that, non^Khattiya 
kingship was not unknown in those days. Fiok observes : “The legendary 
character of this narrative does not allow this to be taken as a proof that 
Kingship did not lie always in the hands of the Khattiyas but that persona 
belonging to other castes might occasionally be in possession of it. There 
are however some passages which seem to support such a theory. Even the 
lawbooks speak of kings who do not belong to the Ksatriya caste and under- 
stand by these kings of low origin who have usurped the throne.”*’' 

Before closing our discussion on succession and election, it would be inte- 
resting to notice a story which presents some illuminating 
^ Slection regards election. We refer to the UUika JdtahoP 

PROCEDURE, already mentioned above. The story runs, that once aU 
birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a flat rock for 
electing a king from amongst themselves. They searched about for a 
worthy bird, and chose the Owl ; “Here is the bird wo like,” said they. 
And a bird made proclamation three times to all that there would be a 

vote taken on this matter ( sahbesam ajjMmyagahanattham tikkhattum 

sdvesi). After patiently hearing this announcement twice, on the third 
time up rose {utthdya) a crow and cried out to oppose the motion, “Stay 
now I If that is what he looks like when he is being consecrated king, what 
will he look like when he is angry ? If he only looks at us in anger, we shall 
be scattered like seasamo seeds thrown on a hot plate. I don’t want to make 
this fellow king.” And enlarging upon this he uttered : 


1. SivMiatha Basn, VIT, p. 102. 

2. IV., pp. 38-40. 

3. J., 11, p. 413 

4 . J., I, pp. 324-6. 

& J., U, p. 204. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 313-4. One more instance may be added here. A son of a woodaatlMgraK 
{hatt^dhUrt) is made a king in the Kaffhah&ri, J. 1, pp. 134-6. 

7. op. eiLf pp. 126-7. Instances of such usurpations are not wanting in history. Lmt- 
ing aside the questionable origin of Chaadragupta Kburya Mah&padma who wm a flndia did 
ooonpy the throne of Magadba ; C/. Paigiter, D^natiita of the KiM Age, p. 23. 

8. J., U, pp 362-3. 
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“The owl is king, you say, o*er all bird-kind. 

With your permission, may I speak my mind 
Permission being granted, Mr. Crow spoke : 

“I like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the Owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be, 

What will he do when ho looks angrily 

Then ho flow’ up into the air, ‘walked out’, cawing out “I don’t like it ! I don’t 
like it !” The birds then chose a golden goose and dispersed. 

The above report of the proceedings of an assembly® would bo of iramonso 
interest if wo wish to compare it with the procedures followed in the Buddhist 
*Safighas^ which were, as Jayaswal says, modelled after the Political Sangliaa 
of the time. There is an unusual likeness between the procedure in the 
Jdtaka and that followed in modem political assemblies-— the reading of the 
resolution thrice, voto-taking, tho walking out— all are so funnliar to us. It is 
not unreasonable to infer from tho nature of tho evidence before us “that if tho 
question of the election of a bovercign did ever come up before an assembly (or 
ministers or citizens?) the ])roccduro follow'od was generally of tho typo dis- 
closed in the above story. Tliere might be several candidates for tho throne 
proposed by different intlividuals. Votes were taken and success depended 
upon tho final decision of the House. ■* 

Succession to the throne was accompanied by tho time honoured cere- 
mony of consecration (Abhiecka) which is elaborately dos- 
CrStioN cribed in the Brdhmama, but which appears to have lost 
much of its ritualism in the time of which our stories speak.® 
As in the Brahmapical literature so also here, tlie j)rieBt —generally the 
purohita — ® consecrates tho king-designate by sprinkling water upon him 


1. II, J., n. SSS-G. iiS “Sabbchi kira halihi iwiyo isnuro kalo sa ce hatihi annnilato 
bhaneyy^ hath ekav&ciyam." 

2. Ibid, G. 60 : me ruccati bhaddath ro ulnkass&bhiaecanam akuddhwiaa mukham 

paaaa kalhath kuddho kariascUi. 

3. Soo Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 1 15-6. 

4. Cf. Sen., op, cit., p. 64. We cannot resist the temptation of quoting here — when wc 
have reach^ the end of our discussion on election — the pregnant words of Hopkins with refe- 
rence to this question in tho Epic Period : “If, however, tho people had lost tho right of dcster- 
mining alisulutely the next occupant of the throne, they still retained, as wo see through histo- 
rical legends, in a linutod though irregular form, the power of modifying the choice determined 
on by the aristocracy. They have still the unchallenged right of protesting against what seems 
to them an unworthy choice for their next ruler, and dare to deny any such choice to tho present 
king, if it dow not (^incido with their views. And if we find that in no such case the peojuo gain 
their point, it is still not less instructive to observe in what manner they lose it ; for in each 
example that legend has preserved, wo see that tho king is obliged to make g(Md his choice 
^ver by force, but) by arguments addressed in a respectful manner to the protests of tho people. 
The inner meaning of such legends seems to be that the king was not yet an absolute monarch. 
The people’s constitution was tho tradition of their race. This the king dared virtually to 
Mttul, but he did not yet venture to set it aside without a pretext, nor did ho feel himself, 
independent of the veto that the people had tho power of declaring” **J.A.O.B., 13, pi». 137-8, 

5. For tho details of this Vedio ceremony see Diksbitar, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. also J^aswal, 
op. cil., II, pp. 25 j^T. For tho ooremony as seen in the Great Epic, cf. Hopkins, J,A.0.8 , 13, 
pp. 146 ff. 

a, J., in, 238 ; IV, 40 ; also IV, p. 232. 

U 
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(abhmiicati) from a golden vessel (sMtJatinafcAmMm). ^ The usual custom in 
vogue was this. The king was seated on a fine chair of fig-wood {udumbara- 
bh^ajnfhaka),^ and then was sprinkled with auspicious water from a 
conch with spirals turned right-wise (dakkhindvaMsamkharatana).* Some- 
times ho was seated on a heap of jewels {ratnardsi).* The purohUa would 
teach the prince ten ceremonies which an universal monarch had to per- 
form.® With the prince his wife also was consecrated by the ceremonial 
sprinkling and made his chief queen (aggamahest).^ Then the ceremony of 
spreading the royal white umbrella {seta chaUamangalam) was gone through.^ 
On the installation, the rule of the new king was proclaimed throughout the 
city by boat of drum.® A graphic description is given in the Ayoghara 
Jdtaka^ of the consecration and its pomp : 

The city is decorated, the state-elephant docked in magnificent caparison 
is taken out. The richly-dressed prince sits on it. They make a ride round the 
city and return to the palace whore the prince salutes his father. He is placed 
on a pile of jewels and sprinkled from the three conches and then the white 
umbrella with its festoons of gold is uplifted. Especially on the accession of a 
wise, righteous and popular king, there was no end to peoples’ joy and festivi- 
ties. Tliey raised flags and banners and decked all the city. At every door 
was sot up a pavilion, and scattering parched com and fiowers {Idjakusuma) 
they sat upon the decorated platforms and ate and drank. ' ° People came from 
different parts of the city with presents {panndkdid) to honour him. The 
palace-walls wore covered with plastered impressions of hands (hatthatthard- 
The fe3tivitio.a and rejoicings were often signalised by a release of 
prisoners. ’ * No definite age-limit to the anointing ceremonies can be gathered 
from the Jdtakas. If the 16th year was the usual age for princes to go to Tak- 
kasila, and if we allow for four or five years to the studies, we may take the 
24th or 2r)th as the age of coronation. ’ ® 

The prince has now become the king, the supreme head of the state, exer- 
cising a considerable amoimt of authority and influence over every kind of 
activity — social, economic, political and even religious. As we, in our present 
course of narration, practically have kept ourselves aloof from the discussion 
of the actual administrative work, it is but consistent to follow up this course 
and notice the king’s life when he is free from state affairs. It would be thought, 


1. J., VI, p. 39 ; c/. the Epic (Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 145) 

2. Cf. Aitarepa Brihmana, viii, 8. 

3. J., II, p. 409 , IV, p! 350. 

4. J., IV, pp. 40, 492. 

5. J., IV, p. 232 ; dwa Cakkav(tttivattdni. 

6. J., IV, p. 407 ; V, pp. 95, 286 ; VI, p. 588. Seo Jayaswal, op. c»<., 11, pp. 16-7. 

7. J., IV, pp. 323, 393. 

8. J., V, p. 285 ^*Kusardj<UM Md' ti bheriH car&pesi ; VI, p. 10. 

9. J., IV, pp. 492>3. 

10. J., n, pp. 240-1 , VI, pp. 42-3. 

1 1. J., VI, p. 42. Of. Cowell and Thomas, Ewfoeariia^ p. 45 & note. 

12. J., V, p. 2&d~->**9aJbbahandlMndgdrdni mocdpetvd, **etc. 

13. Of. Jayaswal, op. eit., 11, pp. 52-3 ; Khfiravela was oonsoorated in his 24th year. 
MMiguidpM InscipUani, Line 1; so also A&oka, Of. J.B.O.R.8., 1, p. 93 ; HI, p. 438, 
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we know, as irrelevant and even disproportionate to dwell so long on tho life 
of one single personage out of the various individuals connected with tho big 
administrative machine. But our source of infonnation itself forces us to 
adopt such a procediuro. Tho king was undoubtedly tho most important per- 
son of those days to bo reckoned witli. What tlion to speak of these stories, 
where ho is so constantly to bo mot with ? 

It is therefore necessary for us to notice whatever information can bo 
had from tho JdUikas. Various and numerous are the references to the cha- 
racter, hobbies, habits, sports, luxuries and pomp and tho environments of tho 
king which wo may not let pass uimoticod, if wo want to have a comprehensive 
picture of those times. It woidd moreover be helpful to study the mind and 
temperament of those ancient rulers, their whims and caprices — their legacies 
devolved upon their successors. 


There is certainly no gainsaying the faot that most of tho descriptions 
about tho palace, tho court and luxuries, are charactorisod by exaggeration. 
But creeping through those exaggerations is an element of truth and actuality. 
The palace of the king was generally situated in tho centre of tho city.’ 

These palaces are described as sovon-storoyod^ adornofl with 


RESIDENCE: 
PALACE AND 
SURROUND. 
INQS. 


towers and pinnacles^ and supported by many columns* made 
of wood.® Groat stair-cases,® generally constructed of wo(m 1,’ 
led to tho various storeys. Tho palaco had always a spacious 


courtyard (rdjaftgamy opening into which wore tho cou’pen, 
the granaries, the troasuroroom and other apartments.® Tho royal courtyard 
was often the place whore people gathered in largo numbers, either to 
witness some interesting performance or to address a complaint to tho king 
or to hear something from him.’ ° Through tho windows on tho terrace of 


the palace {sihapifijara:vdtd]m), which overlooked tho yard and tho streets, 
the king often surveyed tho varied activities of tho city and was often attract- 
ed by the sight of many an interesting object.” The gabled charabei 
{kutdgdra)f high with pinnacles {kucchiy^ sprinkled with sandal- juice and 
filled with fragrance’ ® and wrought of gold, was tho place whore t he king often 
stayed and enjoyed in tho company of his kinsfolk {fidtisunglui) or with many 
a lady fair {itthdgdrehi). ’ * Tho groat hall of the palace {tnahdtala) on tho top 


1. For instanoo, J., Ill, p. 0. A Benaros king’s palauo waH very near to tho lower bank 
ol the river : J., V, p. 429. 

2. J., IV, pp. 105, 323 ; V, pp. 42, 187, 420 ; VI, p. 289. 

3. J., Ill, p 429 — Cf. Aoharya, Dictioytary oj Hindu ArchiUcture, Accord* 
ing to A. Coonuraswamy the word moans ^‘Central roof” ; 

4. J.,IV, p. 153. 

5. J., I, p. 442; abo III, pp. 317*8. 

6. J., I, p 351 ; n, p. 275. UI, p. 122. 

7. J., Vf p. 428. 

a J., I, pp. 175, 421 ; II, pp. 48, 110, 316 ; III, pp. 21,379 ; IV, p. 368 ; VI, p. 53. 

9. J., Ill, p. 379 {vaja) ; IL p. 90 ; V, p, 280. 

10. J., IV, pp. 177, 182, 458 ; V, p. 426. 

11. J., I, p. 421 ; n, pp. 273, 316 ; III, pp. 21, 59, 305, 379 ; V, p 230. 

12. J., VI, p. 420 ; Kucchir^Kukf} See Aoftrya, op. eil.^ p. 133 (tabemaoio.) 

13. J., VI, p. 347-00.161*4. 

14. J., V, p. 188*00, 225*6 “Kitigira, a imall room at the top of a building” Ao4rya, 
op, eH., p. ua 
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is frequently referred to, ^ where the king sat on a magnifioont throne, sur- 
rounded by bands of his ministers and mime-dancers^. It was perhaps the 
same place, the top-storey (upanmatala), where the king held private consul- 
tations with his ministers. ® The royal bed chamber {sirigabbha) with its gor- 
geous bedding was situated on the upper storey.* 

There was a long walk {di^hantara) in the palace precincts where the king 
used to stroll up and down after his meals®. A feature of interest was the 
gambling-hall (jiUamamhhm) which was furnished with silver tables, and 
golden dice.® Nearby was the Hall of Justice {vinicchayasdld) the Court 
of the king where cases were heard and settled.’ The palace itself was sur- 
rounded by a great wall (mahdbhitti).^ A reference is made to a trough at tho 
palace door {rdjanivesanadvdre ekassa bhattaminamssa),^ which could be lifted 
up, thus indicating tho existence of underground passages. The royal harem, 
consisting of 16,000 dancing girls (?), must have had a separate palace while 
tho chief queen possessed a separate room (sirigabbha) for herself in tho palace 
itself ; ’ ° and there wore separate palaces for princes and princesses. ’ ’ At night 
tho palace-doors were fast closed and guarded carefully.’ ^ 

Koval food was of course prepared by a special cook (ra flilo suda) in the 
royal kitchen (mahdmsa),^^ Fish and meat wroro used besides 
DIET. rice and gruel.’* When tho meals were ready tho cook took 

them to the king and family in the palace. ’ ® The dinners of 
a king, according to a Jdtaka^^ cost 100,000 every time and consisted of a 
hundred different dishes. 


Tho king had his special barber (mangalamhdpila) who dressed his hair 
with golden tongs and tweezers and bathed and perfumed 
l^UXURIES^ ^ position in tho palace was not insignificant. ’ ® 

Kings wore turbans with crests (sav4Ji(i7ia€uld) adorned with 
jewels,’® had golden and pearl necklaces round their necks,*® and were 


1. J., I, p. 470 ; II, p. 273 ; IV, p. 105 ; V, pp. 230, 240, 370 ; VI, pp. 53, 103. 

2. J., V, p. 240 ; "alajikatatmhhiaU rajapmaAke nisin^ gandhiManafanaceak&dipair- 
vaioJ*' 

3. J., VI, pp. 392, 410. 

4. J., II, p. 320 ; V, pp. 214, 606-G. 477 ; VI, p. 47-G. 165. 

6. J., VI, pp. 349, 352. 

6. J., I, pp. 289 90 ; III, p. 187 ; VI, pp. 280., 281. 

7. J., I, p. 176 ; II, pp. 2. 186 } III, p. 605, IV, p. 120 ; VI, p. 284. 

8. J., VI, pp. 349, 360. 

9. J., VI, pp. 381, 384. 

10. J., II, p. 394 ; IV, p. 319 ; V, pp. 284, 301. 

11. J., II, p. 374, III, p. 415 ; IV, p. 191 ; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502 ; V, p. 306. C/. Artha- 

iMra, I, 20. 

12. J., IV, p. 105. 

13. J.. I, p. 242 ; II, p. 434 ; V, pp. 230, 292, 297, 458 ; VI, p. 349. 

14. J. I. P., 242 V.pp. 292, 468 ; V. p, 297. 

15. J., II, p. 434 ; V, p. 292. 

10. J., II, p. 319 ; Ilok, op. cit., p. 288. See for the oooupation of the royal oook, J. 
''?7. As to hie position in the royal household, cf. Fiok’s rentarks, op. tb 1. c. 

X I^pp. 137, 138 ; III p.jWl ; IV p. 365 ; V pp. 177, 187 ; VI p. 144. 
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dressed in robes of the finest silk and wool/ with golden slippers 
on their feet/ They wore supposed to bo delicate of frame, accustomed 
to the palace and all its niceties, and unable to bear the hard and dry tilings/ 

Kings arc usually described as riding on chariots drawn by white horses 
{sctasindhavayuUam)>* These chariots of state {ntangalarcUhe) 
CONVEY- were made of ivory and had silver decorations, having the 

ANCE8. equipage all bright and clean, white and BjK>tloss in their 

appearance, with banners flying free and adorned with varied 
paintings/ The Slato-olophant was used generally on occasions of fostivilios 
or when the king went on hh; circuit round the city.® It was bedecked in 
bright array, with girths of gold, caparisoned with trappings golden and 
bright."^ 

Of the possassions of the king {rajjasiri) eeveral (juthda give gorgeous 
descriptions, obviously exaggerated. Still they are not absolutel} W'orth- 
Icss : 


“Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kino, 
Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine”® 


“Whatever of silver, gold and pearls, rich gems and precious gear, 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jow’cls numberless, 

Ivory, yellow sandal w^ood, doer skins and costly dress”® 
are all kingly possessions. 


Many a kingly figure passes acro.ss our eyes wliihj going through those 
stories, with bis characteristics. Ili.s hobbies and habits, 
whims and caprices, fantasies and oven idi(>H>uicrasies, de- 
serve more than a passing reference, interesting as they are 
from a popular point of view.’® “A king interests himself in 
knowing the cause of the sudden ailments of the stato-olc- 
phant”’ ’ ‘and another of a state horse,’ who used to limp in imitation of its 
trainer. ’ ’ On the other hand, ‘a king of Magadha is strangely jealous of liis 
state elephant on account of the high praises bestowed upon it by an admiring 


CHARACTER 
HOBBIES, 
HABITS, etc. 


1. J., V, p. 323-G. 129 ; VI p. 368. 

2. J., HI, p. 320 ; VI p. 308, 

3. J.,1V, p. 371-G. 269. 

4. J., 1. 175; II, pp. 2, 3, 4, 39 ; IV, 120. 

6. J., V, pp. 260~GG. 49.50 ; 483-G. 409 ; VI, pp. 48— GG. 172-88 ; 223-0. 964, 

6. J., I, pp. 313 444 ; II, 275, 325 ; IV, p. 138, 403 ; V, p. 258, G. 43-4 VI p. 2. 

7. J., V, p. 268-G. 43-4. 

8. J., V, p 490-G. 428. 

9. J-, V, pp. 379-80-GG. 183-4. also VI. pp. 54-GG. 243-4.01. ,1. V, 120 ; VI, pp. 61, 54. 

10. We must acknowledge our indobtednoss for some of the instanoew and reforoncM for 
(his subject to be noticed hereafter to Dr. Sen’s valuable pai>cr op. cit. 

11. J., I, p. 187. 

12. J.. U, p. 98. 
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crowd of citizens, and resolves to kill it by casting it over a precipice .’ ' A 
king ‘of a somewhat covetous nature’ possessing ‘a brute of a horse is very much 
prone to mischief.’ Some horse-dealers from the North Country arrive with 
five hundred horses to sell them to the king. The king, this time, devises an 
ingenuous plan to got the horses at a smaller price and so says to one of his 
ministers : ‘Friend, make the men name their price ; then lot loose Big Chest- 
nut so that he goes amongst them ; make him bite them, and when they are 
weak and wounded, got the men to reduce the price. Another king — ^Dad- 
hivahana — is fond of easting a not into a river. One day when the net is 
hauled out, a mango is found sticking to it. The king does not know its name. 
The foresters name it ‘Mango’. He eats, and is delighted with its delicious 
taste. The stone is planted in his park and watered with milk-water. In 
course of time the tree begins to beat fruit. “Great was the worship paid to 
this tree, miJk-wator was poured about it; perfumed garlands with five sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths were festooned about it ; a lamp was kept burning 
and fed with scented oil ; and all round it was a screen of cloth.” The king 
sends presents of those fruits to other kings, just to arouse the desire of these 
princes to grow the precious tree in their own kingdoms taking at the 
same time sufficient care that the reputation of his country may not be 
shared by any other. For ho “used to prick with a thorn that place in 
the stone whore the sprout would come from, for fear of their growing the 
like by planting it.”^ A purious, but at the same time cruel, method 
of realising a vow, adopted by a certain king is described in a Jdtaka. “All 
such as are addicted to the Five bins,” so runs the royal proclamation, 
“to wit the slaughter of living creatures and so forth, and all such 
as walk in the Ton Paths of Unrighteousness, them will I slay, and with 
their flesh and their blood, with their entrails and their vitals, I will make 
my offering”^ This is cmelty to the extreme, though there are some kings 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with AA)ka in their enthusiasm for proclaim- 
ing nonslaughter of animals and other righteous deeds [Mdghdtabherii and 
Dhammabhen).^ Many kings have great power of appreciation ; they are 
attracted by anything peculiar or extraordinary and are unstinted in their 
admiration.* Talkative {bahubhdst) kings figure in the stories and their 
ministers have to check them with suitable parables. One king is so talkative 
that “when he talked there was no chance for any other to get in a word.” His 
minister, wishing to stop this, looks out for an opportunity. And he sucoeeds 
in convincing the king of the necessity of ‘speaking wisely and speaking in 
reason’ by giving the parable of the tortoise and the geese. Similarly in 


1. J. l.p. 444. 

2. J. n, pp. 30-2. 
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another instance, 'a mimt,ter advises bis garrulous master to avoid prolixity, 
to be thorough, discreet and well-restrained in speech, after relating the par- 
able of the young cuckoo. And he utters this gdihd ; 

“The sage his measured words discreetly guides. 

Nor rashly to his second self confidoe : 

Before ho speaks will prudent counsel take. 

His foes to trap, as Garuda the snake.”' 

An indolent {alasiyajdliko) king is corrected by his minister while taking a 
walk in the royal garden. * A certain king of Benares is so fastidiously extra- 
vagant and dainty as regards his meals that ‘when ho ate, he ate not within 
doors, but as ho wished to confer merit upon many people by showing them the 
costly array of his meals, he caused a pavilion adorned with jewels to bo sot up 
at the door, and at the time of eating, ho had this decorated, and there he sat 
upon a royal dais made all of gold, under a white parasol with princesses all 
around him, and ate the food of an hundred delicate flavours from a dish 
which cost a hundred thousand pieces of money.”* A king is about to be 
initiated into the habit of drinking wine, from which ho is prevented by divine 
intervention of ‘Sakka’ : “If he shall drink strong drink, all India will perish : 
I will see that ho shall not drink it”.^ Some kings are very courteous and 
sympathetic to ascetics. A Benares king gives a band of 500 hermits who 
are his guesos ‘a large supply of the best spirits knowing that such things 
rarely come on the way of those who renounce the world and its vanities.” * A 
king sends a drum beating about the city, with this proclamation : “I give 
protection to all orestures.” From that time onwards no one durst so much 
as raise hand against beast or bird”. * Some kings are awfully anxious not to 
waste a single moment on worldly matters after the advent of old age. 
Barbers are, therefore, directed to report the appearance of the first grey hair 
on their heads — “a sure symptonr of the decline of youth and the approach 
of ph 3 rsioal infirmities”.^ An interesting figure of a king who loves his 
wife dearly is supplied in a Jdiaka, After her death he is overwhelmed with 
grief. He has the body laid in a coffin, and embalmed with oil and ointment, 
and laid beneath his bed: and there he lies without food, weeping and wail- 
ing.® “This picture is somewhat unique,” as Sen rightly remarks,® “as in 
the Jdtaka literature no other kings love their wives so dearly and so single- 
mindedly.” Kings greedy of money and riches are seen.’ ° A figure of a king 
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who is infatuated in love flits across the Ummadanti Jdtaha.' A king is 
thoroughly angry with ascetics, when he discovers an ascetic misbehaving in 
his own harem. “These men go about by day in ascetic’s garb and misbehave 
themselves at night,” and being angry, he adopts heretical views and drives 
away the whole community of mendicants from his kingdom.* A prince is 
stricken with leprosy, physicians cannot cure it, but his chaste wife, by the 
performance of ‘an act of truth’ (saccahiriyd), cures him of this foul disease.* 
Some kings, far from being fearless and courageous, on hearing an unnatural 
sound or perceiving an ominous phenomenon or dreaming a bad dream, get 
completely unnerved and at once invite astrologers to explain these occurren- 
ces fully.* An interesting whim of a king is to do something special or 
novel so as to attract the attention of the world. He wants to build a palace 
supported by only one column, thinking that other monarchs, who are 
accustomed to live in palaces supported by many columns, will regard this 
as a unique achievement of art, and thus he will easily come to be recognised 
as the chiofost king in the whole of India.”® A certain king is defeated in a 
battle on account of his showing favours to new-comers. He is curious to 
have some illustrations from the treasure house of past history, and ho asks 
his adviser: “Am I the only king who has over been defeated through favour 
shown to now-comcTs, or have others had the same fate before ?”® 


Let us now proceed to have an idea of the pleasures, games and amuse- 
ments in which the Jdtaka kings are found to be indulging. 
SPORTS & other ancient rulers, those also are fond of hunting, 

AMUSEMENTS dico-play and women. The various places where the king 
OF THE KING. enjoy himself {paribhogatthdndni) are given out in 

the very pathetic utterances of the people who run to 
these places to find the king who has turned a hermit. Those included the 
palace, gabled-chambers, Asoka garden, Kaumka-g^den, Pdpdli garden, 
Mango garden, the royal tank and tho pleasuanoe.^ Another Jdtaka enume- 
rates and describes, both in the gdthds and in the prose, five enjoyable things 
{upabhogarasarh), whereby a king, forgetful of his former glory, is appealed to. 
These are : bhojana — food, kilesa — sexual joy, sayona— bed, naccagUavddita— 
musical entertainment, and Uyydna-nagara — a guarded gardon-house.® 
These correspond to the five occasions when Aioka, as he says in his Rock Edict 
VI, was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and enjoyments.® 

Hunting seems to have been the most favourite out door sport and amuse- 
ment. Tho king wont out ahunting in a chariot, followed by a groat retinae 
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and in brave array. ' Welltrained hounds (simWdUikcleyyahd) were taken 
along with the company. ® But this royal expedition was often a great source 
of disturbance to the people — villagers and townsfolk — who oould not carry 
on their normal business, farming or trade. On such, occasions the people 
had to muster strong and try to prevent the great inconvenienco that they 
might have had to go through. “In those day? so runs a t>tory, “the king 
of Benares was passionately fond of hunting, and always had meat at every 
meal. Every day he mustered the w^hole of liis subjects, townsfolk and coun- 
try-folk alike, to the detriment of their business and went ahunting.”* The 
people, knowing the immense lasses they would have to sustain, at once jnot 
together and deliberated as to the roinody, and tlirough concerted action, were 
successful in their protest. Arbitrary and cruel orders must have boon pro- 
claimed by the king to carry out his expedition succasafully, without caring 
a little for the people. So we find in a JdlaJcu^ tliat the king w^hilo on a hunt 
mode a proclamation to all : “If a tloer oscjcjxjs by any man’s post, tiio man 
is fined the value of the door.” ()f oourso the men concerned with this pro- 
clamation wore mast probably his oourtiors — ^the retinue,® but it was neces- 
sarily at the cost of the people residing in the neighbourhood of tho hunting 
ground, mostly tho villagers and farmers. No roprelionsion for hunting in the 
sense that tho Law books take, is to bo found in tho JdUtkas. They represent 
tho thing as it was — a favourite amusement of the king.® 

Another amusomont of the king was drinking, — the same old habit or 
rather vice. The Jdtaha kings are soon holding great drinking festivals — 
orgies, w’e might lonn them,’ when people enjoy and indulge in all sorts of 
merry making and tho kings then enjoy the (Ximpany of tho dancing girls 
[ndtahitthiyo). Hero again this drinking indulgence is a matter of course in 
tho stories, though tho didactic parts of the JdUikas — as docs tho Epic — may 
show their disgust and describe at great length, with similes and illustrations, 
the evils of this vice. ® 

With drinking went women — tho dancing girls siKJcially-' by whom tho 
Jdtaka kings are alw^ays surrounded. Tho afternoon Iiours of rest and amuse- 
ment in the royal pleasuanco outside tho city seem to have been tho most pro- 
minent in the daily routine of kings of the Jdlaka stories. Tho royal park® 
was indeed a neco.vsary appendage to the royal city. It was a spacious park, 
surrounded by a w'all of 18 cubits high* ° and having a big gate at the entrance 
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with high arches (torana). ' Besides other playing grounds, there must be the 
lake wherein the king sported with his queens and conoubines (vtdakaW>am)>^ 
There used to be a special seat for the king in the park (mangalasild),^ as he 
had every thing special. There ho rested in the lap of his favourite, and gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls singing, playing on instruments and dancing 
(gUavdditanacch^i)* and indulged in all sorts of merriments, affecting very 
badly, we may imagine, the moral equipment of the high personage. What 
could have been his obilitios for, and an active part in, the actual governance 
of the state, when and if the ‘head’ spent away his time in such pastimes, may 
well bo left to the imagination of the reader. ® About the harem of the king, 
which was unlimited, we shall presently see. 

Wiih gambling, the royal amusements completed the fourfold vices which 
went on undermining through the ages the character and personality of the 
kings, and made them utterly unworthy of the high position they were 
holding — merely through an ac(ndent of birth. Dice-play — an old Vedic 
amusement — * was the favourite game of the Jdtaka kings also.’ A gambling 
Hcene is vividly doseribed in the Vidhura pandita J.,® which shows some 
technical knowledge of the game- “-the throwing of dice on the dice board, the 
twenty- four throws soino of which are called mnlikam, sdvatam, bahularh, 
santi, bhadrd—.^ “Lot us oonquejr by fair dealing, and by the absence 
of violence, and when thou art compierod pay down thy stake” — this is the 
preliminary talk of the players. ’ ° Gambling is iiow'hore depreciated in the 
JdUtkns, as far as we oar' see. As a matter of fa(‘t, the JdUikn kings play dice 
without any fear of ropreherision at the hands of super-moralists.* ’ 

Thus the four main amiisoinents of the king turn out in reality to bo vices 
which Kaiifilya*^ discusses a-t lengtli quite in keeping wdth his political 
farsightedness and psychological insight. 

Wo may still go deeper into tlio royal splendour and paraphernalia. The 
jowollod throne and thv> white umbrella arc the two majestic symbols of king- 
ship. ’ ® Doseriptions of the court occurring frequently, besides being intorest- 
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ing from tho political standpoint, give us an idofi of tho royal splendour— not 
quite exaggerated. We road: “Entering the city the Bodliisatta passed into 
the spacious hall of the palace and thou seated himself in all his godlike beauty 
on his jewelled throne beneath the white umbrella of his kingship. Round 
him in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Rralimins and nobles, 
whilst sixteen thousand nautch girls, fair as the nymphs of heaven, sang and 
danced and made musio, till tho palace was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when tho storm bursts in thunder on its water.”’ And in anotlier ]>luco* 
we find him “seated in majesty and splendour beneath a while t'anopy of sove 
roignty upon a throne of gold with legs as of a gazelle. ...” 11 is 8t)lomn pro- 
cessions round tho city, specially on oc«‘O.Hions like his return from expeditions, 
are awe-inspiring.® 

But there are brighter sides of the picture also. If tlui sports and amuse- 
ments notod above tended to make the kingly j)ersons slot hful, iudohuit, simply 
spectacular and unfit for any oonstnictivc work, tluire wen^ certain others, 
occasional though, which made them more energetic, more alert, at Jiletic and 
aesthetic and brouglit them in closer contact with tho pc'ople at large. 

A scene of a great wrestling match at tho king’s door ; “Tho wre-stlmg 
ring was prepared ; there was an enc.losuro for the games, tho ring was decked 
out gaily, the flags of victory wore readily tied. TIk' whole city was in u whirl, 
line over line rose tho seats, tier above tier.”^ 

A vivid representation of a stirring musical competition between two 
masters, Musila and Guttilo at Benares : “At tho palace door a pavilion was 
set up, and a throne was set apart- for the king. He came down from tho 
palace, and took his seat upon tho divan in the gay pavilion. All round him 
were thousands of slaves, women bcautc^ously appjirell(*d, rjourtiors, Bruh 
mins, citizens. All the people of tho town liad come together. In tho court- 
yard they were fixing the seats circle on cir(;lo, tier above tier. . . . and lute in 
band be (Guttila) sat waiting on his appoint o<l place. .. Musila too was there 
and sat in bis own seat. All round was a great conc/ourso of jsjoplo”.® 
The two musicians display their wits and skill. All the people, tin*, king not ox- 
oluded, watch them keenly and with pin-drop silence. And when one shows 
triumph over the other, the multitude in thousands wave and wave their ker- 
chiefs in the air, in thousands they shout ap^dsuae.” In “tho chorus of con- 
demnation that is started against the vanquished, the king takes active part 
and makes a sign to the multitude which thereupon rises up crying and bela- 
bours the man to death.” 

One more instance ; The king baa summoned all tho archers in his domi- 
nion to assemble in the palace yard. Ho invites by boat of drums tho people 
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“all that dwell in the city” to come and witness the skill of the master-aroher 
Jotip^a. Followed by a great crowd he comes to the yard and takes his 
seat on a splendid throne. The hero of the day, Jotip&la, performs many an 
intricate and amazing feat of archery and is acclaimed with unbounded 
enthusiasm and wild excitement. “The people make a great uproar, shouting 
and dancing about and clapping their hands, and they throw ofi their gar- 
ments and ornaments so that there is a treasure lying in a heap to the amount 
of eighteen crores.”’ 

Sometimes the kmg directly interests himself in the propagation of 
dluirma and culture among his subjects. Ho proclaims by boat of drum his 
intention to address the citizens, including his harem, on some groat topic of 
moral uplift and regeneration, “thus affording himself and the people a direct 
opportunity for an intimate assooiatiou and mutual understanding that may 
alone load to the realization of the highest purpose of government”.^ The 
genuineness of his feelings — almsgiving, showing respect to Brahmaijas and 
Samaijos, parents and dciiriyas^ non injury to animals — can very well bo appre- 
ciated if wo remind ourselves of the most glowing figure of A^oka, the groat 
Mauryan Emperor who by his piety and sincerity of purpose set on foot the 
Dhamma propaganda “based on a dir<*ct appeal to the masses.”* 

All those instances* would be sufficient to show that the kings, no matter 
how and to what extent they indulged in personal pleasures and splendour, 
did, sometimes, come into close oonta^-t with the people and, with their frank 
and intimate behaviour, succeeded in winning their hearts. The crowd that 
gathers at these royal gatherings has no distbetion whatever of caste or creed 
or class. Evorythiug there is perfectly democratic. Those gatherings seem 
to have had remarkable influence in contributing their quota to our cultural 
evolution. Our literary traditions show how kmgs of those times wore great 
patrons of the arts and literature. The Jdtaka kings are no exceptions. They 
got their education at Takkasila. The;^ travel far and wide receivbg practical 
ex|>orionce and a “direct knowledge of the glories and achievements of other 
countri«^.” They must try to emulate them. They did. Learned Pan^Us 
came to the king with poetical pieces (pathos) and he rewarded them.® Some- 
times he himself tried lus hand at a verso ‘so beautiful and appealmg, that with- 
in a short time the whole people will take it up and commit it to memory”.® 
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He is always surroundod by maids J He tames birds and boasts in bis palaoo 
and gives rewards to them who bring these presents.^ Music and drama 
flourished high under the royal patronage. A king in order to attract his son 
to the pleasures of the world proposes to have dramas enacted before him. The 
prince, bathed in perfumed water, is brought into a beautiful inner chamber 
filled with a mingled fragrance of perfumed wreaths, inoonsu, unguents and 
spirituous liquor. Gracious women come and try to amuse him with dance 
and music. ^ 


KING’S 

HAREM. 


Wo have, lastly, to exainin'' the king’s harem which has, from times im- 
memorial, played a considerable part in the inner and outer 
politics, not to speak of booio-moral atmosphero that was 
affected by it. 


The harem (antapura : orodha) must have been a distinctive feature of the 
palace, and occupied a large space. It is described as well-built, witli earth 
and other pleators and suffused with sweet fragrance and beautiful.* It is 
said to hove comprised sixteen thousand dancing girls {solasahassam- 
iakitlhiyo).^ The high number is only conventional and cannot bo taken as 
true, though wo may believe that it went up to hundreds.® Those wore 
clearly distinguished from one who was the chief queen ‘aggamaheat' and who 
commanded a rcspeotablo status both in and out of the pala(*-o, Ixung pre- 
sumably the mother of the heir-apparent.'^ It is not , as it may sooiu, curious 
or oven unimaginable that those lefthandod ladies were freely at the disposal 
of the king. They are not said to dance by day and go home at night as the 
Epic says,® but they wore a part and parcel of tlio royal seraglio.® It is 
again not incoraprohensible that thooe dancing girls wero often handed down 
from father to son when the former passed over the kingdom to the latter.’® 
The harem was not at all despised. The king was free, it seems, to bring in 
any now girl without much distinction of caste or claas — a flower girl, a country 
girl or any picked out from the wayside. ’ ’ The only thing that was to bo con- 
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Bidered was, that “she must be uumanied {avdvaidy* He dared not take any 
who had her husband living. ' The post of the Chief Queen does not seem to be 
permanently reserved for one and the same only. It must depend on the fancy 
of the king. * The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives in the harem did exist. ® 

The harem was, necessarily, a great source of danger to the king and was 
therefore carefully guarded, of course by cimuchs and hunch-backed old mon.^ 
The women themselves were often corrupt and immoral to a degree. The 
inner affairs wore not only an unhappy strain on the mind of the king, but 
had serious repercussions on the affairs of the state, resulting in outspoken 
enmity between neighbouring kingdoms. A king starts to quell a disturb- 
ance on the frontiers of his kingdom, and at the request of his chief queen 
sends one messenger at the end of every league to let the queen know how 
he is and to find out how she fares. The queen, out of her insatiate passion, 
‘sins’ with every one of the mo.ssongor 8 and then tries to allure the royal 
chaplain who is sufficiently “st rong” to check her temptation. The chaplain 
tells the whole story to the king and discloses the wickedness of the queen. 
The king orders all the messengers to bo beheaded. But the chaplain comes 
forward with a passionate appeal in their behalf : “Nay, Sire, the men arc not 
to blame ; for they wore constramed by the Queen. Wherefore pardon them. 
And 08 for the queen she is not to blame, for the passions of women arc 
insatiate, and she does but act according to her inborn nature. Wherefore, 
pardoii her also.”® Once a courtier intrigues in the harem, but the king is 
placed in a dilemma : “He is a most useful servant., .and the woman is dear 
to mo. I cannot destroy these two.” Ho consults his pa'^ita-amacca 
describing the courtier as a jackal, himself as a lion, and the woman in the 
harem as a happy lake., .sheltered at the foot of a lonely hill’.® The Coun- 
sellor gives this advice ; 

“Out of the mighty river all creatures drink at will : 

If she is dear, have patience — the river’s a river still. 

Elsewhere® a courtier, himself guilty of such on offence, reports to the king 
about the mischievous behaviour of his servant : 

“There is a man within my house, a zealous servant too ; 

Ho has betrayed my trust, 0 King, say what am I to do ?” 

The king replies : 

“I too a zealous servant have : and here he stands indeed. 

Good men, I trow, are rare enow : so patience is my reod.”® 

1. J., II, p. 122; V, p. 213. 

2. J., V, pp. 96, 44, 443-4. 

8. J., V, pp, 21. 

4. J.. IV. p, 106, VI, pp. 435, 602-0. 1828 

6. J., 1. pp. 437-40. 

6. J., II, p. 120-0. 86. 

7. IM. Q. 86. 

8. J., U, pp. 206-7. 

9. /Md. QG. 148-9. 
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The king had under suoh oirGumstances to pocket the aSront of the intriguers. 

The lovely queen Kinnara miabehavos herself daily with a crippled, loathe - 
some “ghost of a man” lying in the sliade of the rosc-applo tree down near the 
palace itself. The king— Kandari—oomas to know aboxit this, and orders her 
to be beheaded. But the Chaplain, here also, comes with his worldly know- 
ledge, saying “All women arc just the same. If you are anxious to see how 
immoral women are, I will show you their wickedness and deceitfulnoas.” He 
does show it, and the king pardons her but throws her away out of the 
palace. ’ 

The Kundla Jdtaka^ fuiiiislies such other examples apparently historical 
— of queens misbehaving themselves — Kaijha,® Kiikat?,^ and tl\o foirhaired 
Karuhgavl.® The woman of surpassing beauty — Sussond^ “Hie chief queen 
of Benares, falls in love with a Garuda king who comes to play at dice v ith the 
Benares king and flies away with him.® Even the son of a ro5^al priest has 
illicit connections with the chief-queen. Here the king liimself grants per- 
mission to the priestly youth to enj<»y her for seven days, but then, both of 
them abscond. The king after great mental sickness is brought to reconcile 
himself to his fate. And so ho says : “If slio loved me she would not forsake 
her kingdom and flee away ; what have I to do with her wlien she has not 
loved me but fled away?”’ A bold utterance of a true champion of free love 
indeed! A more pathetic and a ghastly scene, is portrayed in the Parantajxz 
Jutaha.^ The king flees away from his kingdom with his quwn, hh. house 
hold priest and a servant, Parant apa, when attacked by a hostile king. They 
make a hut of loaves on a river-bank in a wood and live there. The queen, 
taking advantage of loneliness, sins with the servant and to escape danger she 
asks him to do away with the king. “Jf the king knows, neither you nor I 
would live : kill him.” “In what way?” asks the guilty servant, lloplics 
she : “He makes you carry his sword and bat hing-dress when he goes to 
bathe : take him oil his guard at the l)athing-placo, riit off his head and eliop 
his body to pieces with the sword and then bury him in the ground.” Tho 
ghastly deed is accomplished. Another passionate queen seizes the hands of 
h'^r stepson, when he comes to take her leave to go and receive his father return- 
ing from a frontier expedition, and invites him to enjoy the bliss of love. 
The prince is adamant. “Mother, my mother you an^, and you have a hus- 
band living ; such a thing was never before heard of, that a woman, a matron, 
should break the moral law in the way of fl<*ahly lust. How can I do such a 


1. J., V, pp. 437-40 And gfith^ .308. The pathetic epinode of the Kamlari-KinnarTi ih 
seen represented on one of the railings of the groat Barhiit Stupa : See Cunningham, Siiipa of 
Barhvt, p. 134, plates, xiv, 2, LIV, 37. 

2. J., V, pp. 424-431. 

3. Ihid. pp. 424-7, and G. 288. 

4. Related in full in J., HI, pp. 90-2, GG. le.'i-«, 

8. J.,V, pp. 428 .31. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 187-90. 

7. J.,ni. pp. 337-41. 

8. J., m, pp. 417-21. 
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deed of pollution with you ? Even an Upaidja is seen intriguing in the 
harem of the king— his own brother — and fleeing away for fear of punishment.* 
Those and such other insrances seem to show that the “inner politics of the 
harem are often corrupt and polluted.” As to their diabolical repercussions 
on the ‘inter-state relatic-ns’ we may only remind ourselves of several instances 
of the traditional rivalry of Kasi and Kosala. There we saw how the guilty 
minister of the one went over to the side of the oth<»r end fomented bitter 
enmity between the two. 


After all is said about the harem, we must not be too much obsessed with 
the idea that these pictures represent perfectly unbiassed and truthful accounts 
of the court-life of those days. There is, as Sen* remarks, a definite propa- 
ganda behind some of thcbo legends. Wc may still be permitted to hold that 
the standard of morality was decidedly low. The instances given above must 
have been developed from a kernel of truth. ^ 


On the general position or status of the queens in the royal household or 
in sooiety, there is not much to be said. Of the little that is hero and there 
given out, wo shall speak while dealing with the position of women in general. 


We may now notice a somewhat ploasantor aspect of Court-life. It is 
Royal Charity which was practised on a lavish scale. Nume- 
SttARITIES. instances whore we observe generous kings bo- 

stowing bountifuls to tho poor, distressed and beggars. A 
king of Benares builds “six halls of Bounty, one at each of tho four gates, one 
in tho midst of the city and one before the palace ; and everyday he distributes 
in gifts six hundred thousand pieces of money.® So are other kings.® Espe- 
cially of interest is the royal reverence towards wandering ascetics, the parib- 
bdjakas who receive very warm welcome. Tho king sees a venerable ascetic from 
his window, comes down and leads him to a dais and seats him upon the throne 
under a white umbrella. His own food he gives him to eat and himself oats of 
it. Ho then takes him to tlie royal park, causes a covered walk and a dwell- 
ing to bo made for him and furnishes him with all tho necessaries of an ascetic 
during his stay there in the rainy season.'^ These charitable activities of tho 
king must hove gone a long way to win the loyalty of tho subjects and enhance 
his prestige. No wonder, that Aioka, following his predecessors, was so en- 
thusiastic over tho distribution of bounties and appointed Dhamma Mahd- 
maUas to carry on tho work of charity amid all sects and classes of men.® 


1. J.,IV,p. 100. 

2. J., IV, p. 70. Cf. also J, .III, p. 302, where even the quoon mother falls in love with 
the pwrohita. 

3. Op. cit., p. 86. 

4. Cf. ArdiaiMra, 1, 20, whore Kautilya cites some histoiioal instances of the dangerons 
women qneens murdering their husbands, presumably, through some intrigue : *'He shall keep 
away,*' says he, "his wives from tho society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, of bu^ 
foons and of outside prostitutes. Nor shall women of high birth have occasion to see liis 
wives, except appointed midwives.*’ 

6. J.,Up. 118. 

8. J., IV, pp. 176, 356, 361, 402 ; V, p. 162 ; VI, p. 42, etc. 

7. J., It, p. 816 ; also II, pp. 273 Jf ; lU, pp. 70 ; IV, p. 444, etc. 

8. See Pimrt Bdiet, VII. tfookerji, op. eit., pp. 241-2. 
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We pass on to the final stage in the life of the king. The J^ia kings 
ABDICATION ^ follow the long-standing tradition of relinquish- 

ing the throne when they attain a oertain age, in favour of 
their sons, and retiring to the forest to leskd a life of penance and prayer. The 
appearance of “Qrey Hair** on the king*s head is frequently^ the *drammaifatk* 
the cause of abdicating the throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to see their sons rule the kingdom and then they hand over the charge and 
retire.* Again it is not infrequent that they scorn worldly pleasures and 
yearn for a hermit*8 life. Even young princes are seen in ascetic moods not 
oaring for the throne that is given to them.* There is a tremendously pathe- 
tic strain in the gdUids of the CvSla-Sulasoma JcUaJca* which reproduce the 
feelings of the near and dear of the king who is about to turn a hermit. The 
protest, the arguments, the besoechings, gleaned through the gdthds, have a 
remarkable resemblance to those contained in the Great Epic, in the interest- 
ing discussion that follows on the desire of King Yudhi^thira to give up royal 
life and turn a hermit, eminently summarized by Prof. Hopkins in his well- 
known essay.® However, the custom generally did prevail. We have per- 
haps, if we believe the traditions, historical examples of Candragupta Maur>a 
and Aioka following this time-honoured custom.® 

Ill 

THE CHARACTEB OF MONARCHICAL RULE. 

The foregoing details, which must have grown tiresome by now, give us 
a faint vision of the man who was at the helm of the state and Society of the 
Jdtaka times, the most important limb of the body-politic. 

Now we examine his powers and prerogatives, limitations and checks 
to his autocracy if any, the peoples* voice and their power. 

The king of the Jdtakas was a despot, despot in the sense that he was free 
to exercise his will and pleasure. 

The king was the highest personage in the state. He was absolutely 
necessary. All the circumstances we noticed before, viz., the dire necessity of 
a king, the people*s anxiety to perpetuate the line, the traditional high status 
of the king, all these would, naturally, force the people to repose confidence in 
him and not to interfere with his doings, so long as they did not vitally affect 
them. But to idolize him was never their attempt. They were not merely 


1. J., I, p. 138 ; HI. p. 898— G. 114 ; V. pp. 177 ff. 
t, J., n, p. 879 ; IV, pp. 96, 492, 499. 

8. J., m. p. 81 ; IV, pp. 119, 121.2, 492. 

4. J., V, pp. 177 jOr. GO. 192.241. 

6 . JJL.O.a., p. 18. p, 179-81. 

6. Sm DUnhiter, op. oil., pp. 884>. 
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BubmiBsive) as tbeii frequent riflings will show.* Tho tyrftnt was notldwayfl 
tolerated. 

The piotuie of an Ideal king we have already seen before. The ten royal 
duties and other moral ^drtues were there. But the typical 
IDEAL. king of the Jdtdkaa does not appear to be prone to act 

according to them.^ It is the other and opposite picture 
that wo have frequently to see through the stories. 

We do not think thore is any misstatement, it may be overstatement, of 
facts, when a Jdtaha^ speaks of a king thus : “With taxes and fines, and many 
mutilations and robberies, ho crushed the folk as it were sugar-cane in a mill ; 
ho was cruel, fierce, ferocious. For other people he had not a grain of pity ; at 
home ho was harsh and implacable towards his wives, his sons and daughters, 
to his Brahmin courtiers and the householders of the country. He was like a 
spook of dust that falls in the eye, like gravel in the broth, like a thorn sticking 
in the heel,’* Instances of such oppressive rulers are not rare. An oppres- 
sive king sucks the country dry of all wealth.^ By relying on the words of 
his wicked queen an arrogant monarch kills the prince by casting him down 
the precipice, heels head first, inspite of lamentations, oritreaties and oven moral 
arguments of the people, the courtiers and the women.® Ho oven dares to 
say : 

“One side the whole world stands, my queen on the other all above ; 

Yet her I cleave to : cast him down the hill, and get you gone.” 

Another capricious tyrant takes a dislike for all old things and makes a cruel 
sport of old men and women who have therefore to leave his kingdom.® A 
king falls in love with the wife of a hermit. “Well”, thinks ho, “if I seize her 
by my sovereign power {issariya balena) what will he do ? I will take her then”. 
And he orders one of liis suites to carry her away to the palace, inspite of her 
complaints and cries that lawlessness and wrong were the world’s way.’ 

These and similar instances leave no doubt as to the general autocracy 
prevailing among the kings. In this connection it would be 
POPULAR interesting for our purpose to note some of the popular 

OPINIONS opinions about the King expressed in the stories. There is 

no one, so we hoar, who docs not feel afraid when he 
hears that it is a king. ® Amongst the two — the fowler and the bird Bodhisatta- 


1. Cf. Dicey, Law and Cu«tom of the Conetitution^ p. 74 ; “ bat in any State, however 

despotic the ruler, thore in but limited roadintMs on the part of his subjeets to obey his behests.** 
N. S. Subbarao. Political and Economic Condition* at Dtecribed in the JAtakae^ p. 24. 

2. Cf. Pick, op. ciU, p. 100 : “ the ki^ shows a double face in the JtUakas, which is 

to be trao^ to the Buddhistic account of the original l^nds^ 

3. J. ll,p.240. 

4. J..lV,p. 224. 

6. J., IV, pp. IM-i-GG. 61-7. 

6. J., II, pp. 142-3. 

7. J., IV, pp. 28-4. **adhammo loke vaUati ayvttaik**. 

8. J., VI, p. posa wiUe ndma nattki,** 
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i/he former, an experienoed man, saying that “Kings, verily are fickle-mindod 
{calacciUdY* is to our mind, more correct than the latter, a protagonist of Law 
and Morality, who says that “Kings are wise and understand goodly words". * 
Similarly the hunter of the Rohuntamiga Jdtaha^ and the Hamsa JdtahaY^ 
who sets a stag free, seems to pronounce a fact when ho says that “Kings are 
cruel," rdjdno ndma kakhhald. Is it an exageeration — what a man utters in a 
gdthd in the Sattigumbha Jdtaka* : “Kings are like blazing bonfires and most 
perilous to como near” ? Elsewhere® a sage warns his young novice against 
sovereign lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men. 
The experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that “Kings hove many 
stratagems" mckamdyd rdjdno.^ “Hard are the ways of kings : what will 
happen no one can toll," those are the utterances of a learned minister of a 
king."' The characteristically sound advice given by Vidluira to those who 
aspire to attain honour in the kings court® we may doubt, and incline to dis- 
miss it as ideological only, but some of the homo-truths therein ombodiotl are 
worth our consideration. For instanoo, when he says that “the king does not 
count as a common person : the king must not bo paired with anyone else : 
kings are easily vexed as the eye is hurt if touched fiy a barloy-awn,"® does 
he not utter the truth as already shown above ? “Win favour in the eyes of the 
Great (t.c., the king) for one day : it is enough for a life-time," so remarks a 
learned scholar of the typo of Uddalaka.’® What wonder, then, if the king 
should become so bold as to say, “I am king of Benares : there is nothing I 
cannot do." ^ ' 


As a matter of fact, wo cannot reconcile ourselves with the idea ’ * that 
kings of the Jdtakas are not arbitrary. But wo do recognise 
POPULAR the fact that the people of those days did not always 
REVOLTS. tolerate, or acquiesce in, the arbitrary or autocratic and 
despotic deeds of the kings. Wo have several instances of 
the powerful risings of the whole people against wicked and unjust kings. 
Fierce and cruel and like grit in the eye to all folk in his princely days, a king 
has to suffer severe punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds. 
“Filled with indignation," says the story, “the nobles and brahmins and all 
classes {Kh(Utiya‘Btdhmandadago nagaravdsino) with one accord cried out. 


]. J. V. pp. 345, 365 — "Bdj&no ndma Calacittd . . . .” and "Haj&no ndma punnamnld ca 
padii&vamBk ca cvbl^ikkdvMihdsitahfiu.^' CJ. .oven aa water is tho rofuge of the moplo, 
BO also is it with kings. If danger arises from them, who shall avert that danger ?*’ — J., Ill , 
p. 508. 

‘ J., IV, p. 410. 

lhid.t p. 427. 

Ihid.t p. 432-G. 144. '^durdcadd hi rdjdno ami pa44<Mio ffothd.** 

J.. IV, p. 223.G. 60. 

J., m, p. 322. 

J.,V1, p. 38l---**rdjakammdni ndma hhariffdni, na Myaii kirn bhaoiMoti.'* 
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7. 
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J., VI, pp. 292-98:QG. 126ai800. 
' >. 204-G. 1281. 


Ibid., p. S 

J., rV, p. 289. Similar are the words : *'by onoe oonoiliating kings a man may live 
Iwrally sU the yearn of hk life*' put in Setaketn’s month at J., Ul, p. 235. 

U. J., in, 325— Oontreet the nttenaoe of the Gandhlra before the fakkha lady, 

IS. C/. Sen, op. efi., p. 72. 
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'This ungrateful king does not recognise even the goodness of this good man 
who saved his majesty’s life. How can we have any profit £rom the king f 
Seise the tyrant.” And in their anger they rush upon the king &om evo^r 
side, and slay him there and then, as he rides on his elephant, with arrows and 
javelins, stones and clubs and any weapons that come to hand. The corpse 
they drag by the heels to a ditch and fling it in and then anoint their chosen 
person to kingship.' In another plaoe^ an interesting scene is witnessed. 
A Brahmana youth has discovered that it is the king himself and his priest 
who have stolen and concealed a precious treasure. He declares the king a 
*thief’ and sounds a stirring appeal to the people assembled there 

“Lot town and country folk assembled all give ear, 

Lo 1 water is ablaze. From safety cometh fear. 

The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain ; 

Henceforth protect yourselves, your refuge proves your bane.” 

The people realize that the king who should protect them is himself a thief 
and determine to kill him, ‘that he may not in future go on plundering any 
more.’ With sticks and hammers they go out and beat the king and the 
purohiia till they are dead. The Bridunana youth is then proclaimed king. 
Elsewhere’ the people are seen putting the priest to death and then hurrying 
with sticks and stones to kill the tyrant king himself in a fit of frenzied glee. 
It h only with ‘divine’ intervention that the king’s life is spared. He is driven 
out of the city and thrown into an outoaste settlement. Similarly when the 
people of a country find that their king has developed cannibalistio tastes 
they at once stir in revolt. They approach the commander-in-chief and ask, 
“What do you propose to do I How will you proceed now ? You have caught 
the man-eating rogue ? If he does not give it up, have him expelled from his 
kingdom.” Now they would not sufier the king to say a word. They expel 
him. * Last, but not the least, we have an instance of a king having been gtaiu 
under similar circumstances. The king is lustful, comes across a lovely 
maiden — Sujata^the wife of a peaceful villager, and desires to catch hold of 
her. But on coming to know that the woman is not unmarried, and there- 
fore not easy to get at, he indulges in a savage misuse of his royal power, has 
the husband arrested on a false charge of theft, and sentences him to capital 
punishment. Sakka, ‘the people’s god’ comes to their rescue. He drags the 
king to the place of execution. When the servants lift the axe and chop ofi a 
head — it is the king’s head. The Bodhisaita is consecrated kmg amidst the 
loud approval of the ministers, the Brahmauas, the gahapatis others.^ 


1. J.,l,p.m 
S. J., m, pp. 613^ 
a. J.,vi,pp.iw.j(r. 
i- J.,V, pp,470.jy. 

Se^ M oU., p. 67, rswb t '!fhe advent ol Sakita ia a nMIdsal 
^te^la^anametoooajarewith, eymbolWng divine mml 
rautt wae tiia triomnli of the iMoole's innate eenee of Jnitiea and alw 


6 . J., 11, pp. 11S*4 
•linent in the 11017 --%. 
^ ttM great revolution, r 
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Undoubtodly the *vo»populi* was as resonant with revolt as it could then 
possibly be. 

How stubborn and demanding are the Sivi-folk of the VesaanUtfa JSiaka f * 
The prince had given away a dearly-priaed elephant to the Brahmapas of 
Kalinga. That was his fault in the eyes of the people. And they gather 
together and ask for an explanation of the prince’s oonduot : 

“The prince and Brahmin, Vesiya and Ugga great and small, 

Merchants and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the king did cry : 

‘Oh Sanjaya, the people’s friend, say why this thing was done 

By him, a prince of our own time, Vessantara, thy son 
and 


The bidding of the Sivi people if you refuse to do, 

The folk, then will act, methinks, against your son and you.“^ 

The king proposes to sacrifice his throne rather than ‘a truebom son of his’, 
but the people demand : 

“Not chastisement doth he deserve, nor sword, nor prison celb 
But from the kingdom banish him, on Vafika s mount to dweU.”^ 
and the king replies : 

“Behold the people’s will I and that I will not gainsay.’’® 

And even banishment was to bo awarded by the people ; 

“Together let the people come and banish him away.”® 

How meek does the king appear here 1 and how bold the people 1 

There is another instance which is highly valued by scholars as showing 
the limited prerogatives of the king. Wo refer to the TelapaUa Jdtaka where 
a ogress — wife requests the king to hand over to her absolute 

mastery over his subjects. The king replies : “Sweetheart, 1 have no power 
over those that dwell throughout my kingdom ; 1 am not their lord and mas- 
ter. I have only jurisdiction over those who revolt or do iniquity. So 1 
cannot give you power and authority over the whole kingdom.”^ How far 
is this statement true ? Was the king’s authority so much limited in reality I 
We do not think it was. Instances that we have noticed before iqpeak quite 


1. J.» VI, pp. 4S9.03. 
s. /SM., p. 480-GO. 1714-21. 

8. Ibid., 0,1722. 

4 . J., VI, p. 481,0. 1726. 

5. Ibid., 0. 1727 — **JS4o ea Sivinatk okemdo ehandatk na pantulSmoM.'* 

6. Ibid., 0. 1728. **8am9gg& Sivoffo S»I«A ratthb pabbO^ayantu tofS." 

7. d., 1, p. 888— ‘JUaSd* makf/atk 8akalarai^ba»b»ino na bide* honti, nikatk itmeub 
tdmiin, we ptma rbjdiuub kopeM akatt e bba d* kannti ietad* im&batb edmiko U imirnd hd nf md 
mmUS MMifOiS eah^andfke i $ea rii/ad i ea M adea ddtmtb/* 
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to the contrary. Whether or not he was the lord and master of his subjects, 
we may not discuss, for that is all theory. But when the king denies his right 
of transferring the ‘power and authority over his people to another, ho may be 
reminded of many other princes who feeely give away that power without any 
sense of hesitation or any fear of inflicting a blow on the rights of the people’. ’ 
The king in the Brahmadatta Jdtaka,^ for instance, is prepared to make over 
his kingdom to an ascetic. In another Jdtaka^ the king gives away the half 
of his kingdom to a horse-dealer. Elsewhere^ we find the king giving away his 
kingship to the purohita with whom the queenmother was in love. Another 
king lays his kingdom at the foot of a Bodhisatta ® who however refuses it. 
In another story the king actually divides the kingdom with a jolly poor fellow 
and the two rule in harmony and friendship. ° These instances are sufficient 
to show that there was nothing, moral or otherwise, that could come in the 
way of the king transferring his power to anybody he liked. In fact the rule 
of a country by two kings — Dvairdjya — did exist as Kautilya shows. So 
that the above statement cannot bo taken as pointing to the real state of 
aflairs, and we demur in attaching so groat an importance to this passage as 
scholars^ have done. As a matter of fact, the evidence is inconclusive. The 
situation is rather anomalous. From what we saw above, it would be, more or 
loss, nearer the truth if wo conclude that the king was, as a general rule, auto- 
cratic, having no substantial constitutional chocks whatsoever,® and that 
this autocracy varied according to individual kings. This is the impression 
that lasts on our mind after everything is considered . ' ® 

The foremost duty with which the king was onjomed by the ‘Law’ was 
the protection of the people. We see him frequently engaged 
AND AdJuN frontier-rebellions. ^ ’ There ho is the leader 

ISTRATION. of the host. The Commandor-in-Chief was, of course, there. 

But in times of grave disturbance ho yielded the command 

to the king . ' ® 


1. Thia is recognised by Sen, op. cit., pp. 71-2. 

2. J., Ill, p. SO ; also ibid., p. 3S3. 

3. J.,ll,p. 291. 

4. J., Ill, p. 892. 

6. J., 1, p. 486. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 448-9 — *'Rdjd ra^ath dvidhA bhinditvA Uuea upciddharajjatk ddpmi also 
ibid., p. 11, whi^, by the way, gives us to know that on such occasions the king would gather 
the counoillora and throw a thread of a pure vermilion across the white umraella and then 
hand over the charge of the half of the kingdom to the person oonoemed. 

7. Afthaid^tra VJJI 2—*Dmir&jyavairdjyayob dmir&jyamanyopdkfa-dvefinurdgd’ 
bhydtk para9poraaatkgharftna vd vinctiyati.' See for other instmoes of this rnle two, 
Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 1, pp. 96-7 The exact interpretation of the tern dooMAya is however 
open to douH : N. N. Iaw, /. H. Q., I, pp 394-6. 

8. Jayaswal, op. ciL, 11, pp. 18^6 ; Sen, op. cit., p. 70. 

0. Sometimes, though, uie merits of the purohita or other ministen could triumph over 
the wickedness of the mien and stop their arbitrary actions, as for instance in J., Ill, pp. 81 7 jg. 

10. Dikshitar puts a strong case for the iimiti^ or constitutional numarohy In tfanryaa 
days in his two works ; Hindu A^inieiraiive Jnutitutions, pp. 71-7 ; Mcmryom PaHty, pp. 90- 
101 ; but on the whole it aeems that he has been led away more by aentimmit tiian by unfet- 
tered aearoh after trath. 


11. J.,l,pp.804,818,817,4S7; U, pp. 74, 96, 908, 274, 816; UI, pp. 8, 400, 497 ; 
. 189, 446 ; V, p. 186. 

U. J.,Il.p.4l8i VLp. 
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In times of peace the most prominent work for him was the administra- 
tion of justice. When we shall come to discuss this aspect of administrative 
machinery, we shall learn that it was not quite a separate departmoit of the 
state as we understand it to-day. The king is often an original tribunal, and 
oases directly come before him for decision. He conducted these cases in his 
court not only as the highest and ultimate judicial authority, as it may seem 
to us at first sight, but as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autho- 
rity without any intermediate institution. This was the usual custom,* 
though we may well see that he could not have been the whole and the sole 
judicial authority when the number of cases increased to the extent which we 
notice in the stories. A regular post of a justice called the Vinicchaya-amacca 
did exist.* And besides him, other judges were also appointed by the king.* 
Very often the king is prompted to summary justice. An innocent ascetic is 
arrested, on a false suspicion of theft, and brought before the king, and the 
latter pronounces the sentence at once without examining the case : “Off 
with him, impale him upon the stake Similarly another innocent man 
is summarily sentenced to execution by the king.® Sometimes it happens, 
however, that a protest is made from the side of the minister of justice against 
an unjust judgment of the king.® But this had very little influence on the 
normal royal authority. No exact demarcation can bo made as to the oases 
which must go to the king and which must bo decided by the judges. But as 
a general rule criminal jurisdiction seems, as Fick’ has rightly observed, to bo 
exclusively exercised by the king. That any person other than the king can 
pronounce a sentence of death seems to be nowhere mentioned in the Jdtakas. 
Serious crimes such as theft, adultery or bodily injury were punished by 
rdjanfld, i.e. , by the order of the king. ® To what extent the person of the king 
is attached to the administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the fol- 
lowing verses : 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed judgment 

gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for ever lives.® 
and again 

“Kings should give punishment with careful measure.”’® 

The villagers, though they had their headman to settle disputes, were 
free to approach the king directly, if they chose to do so. ” 

1. J., I, pp. 176, 371 ; II, pp. 2, 187 ; 111, pp. 106, 232 ; IV, p. 29 ; VI, pp. 31-2 ; cm- 
trast JayMwal, op. cit., U, pp. 155*6 : “The practice of the king hearing original oaees most 
have been given up very oaiiy ad there ia scanty evidence showing that it was over done in post* 
Vedic times.” His way of reasoning is, nevertheless, worth consideration. 

2. J.,I1, pp. 181 ; m, 106. 

3. J.. V, p. 229; Vl,p. 131. 

4. J.,IV,p. 29. 

5. J., I, P.371. 

6. J.,llf, pp. 104jflr. 

7. eit , p. 112. 

8. ibid, and note. 

9. J., Ill, pp. 106-Q. 128, 154-0. 5; IV, p. 461-0. 210. 

10. J., IV, p. 451-0. 211. 

IL J , II, p. 901, lor inatanoe. 
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We are not told what other works of administration the king actually took 
part in. It appears that he did not take any active part in other branches of 
administration, as they wore independently looked after by the offioers nomi- 
nated for the purpose. 

It may, however, be interesting to note here some of the privileges and 
PBIVII4BGES. powers of the king that devolved upon him through time- 
old customs — ^the Common Law of the Land. 


One of the powers that he enjoyed was the granting of rewards in the 
niiAWTfl villages or towns to persons with whom ho was 

pleased.’ Sometimes these recipients were the Brahmanas,* 
but more often, they were the officers of the state* whose was the greater 
APPOINT. right, politically speakmg. This grant of a village (or 
villages) meant, of course, the right of the revenue thereof. 
He had the power of appointing^ and deposing® the officers of the state, 
though their posts were generally hereditary.® It was also in his power 
to increase or decrease the salaries {vetana) of the officials of the state. ^ 


All unclaimed property, whether lost or stolen, movable or immovable, 
lapsed to the king. A puroMta and his wife renounce their 
TREA8UBE worldly possessions and turn ascetics. The king is informed 

TEOVES. about this, and sends men to fetch the money, for ‘^master- 

less money comes to me,’’ says he.® The Gandhara king 
sees a lovely lady— a Yakkhint— and is enamoured of her. On finding 
that she has no real husband, he tries to capture her, because “treasure trove 
is a royal perquisite.”® Similarly another king, who finds a girl abandoned 
by her husband, rejoices to get her, because “treasure trove belongs to the 
crown.” ’ ® However, the rule about the treasure troves is not clear. Con- 
trary to the above instances, we see a farmer appropriating the whole treasure, 
a bar of gold, which he discovers in the field. ’ ’ Perhaps the law was not so 
strictly observed, though this royal privilege with conditions is also to be found 
in the DharmasiUras, ' ® and in an elaborate form in Eautilya’s Arthaidstra,'* 
There is a remarkable statement maJataka"** that “horses are king’s 
property,” which may only mean, however, that only the kings could keep 
horses. 


1 . J., I, p. 420 ; VI, p. 344. Fick, op, eit., p. 210 ; For restriotions on this privilege in 
other evidenoes see Jayaswal, op. c»(., II, pp. 119-20. 

2. J.. 11, pp. 108. 310 (brahmadeyath), 429-G. 117 ; m, p. 229 ; IV, p. 99-Q. 24 ; at J., 
V, p. 350, a fowler is the recipient. 

8. J., I, p. 138 ; n, p. 429, Q. 117 ; III, p. 105 ; IV, p. 60 ; VI, p. 402.G.1680 ; at VI, 
p. 844 it is a merchant’s son, a would-be counsellor of the king. 

4. J., I. p. 854 ; 111, p. 206 ; V, p. 229 ; VI, p. 131. 

5. J., U, pp. 80, 187, 427; V, p. 134: VI, 131. 

6. J., I, pp. 231, 248, 437 ; n, p. 46 ; IH, pp. 385, 362, 455 ; V, pp. 210, 383. 

7. J., VI, p. 295— O. 1285. 

8. J., IV, p. 485 — *^as9Amikadhanath atkMUkatk pApumitiy Of. J. VL 581. 

0. J., I, p, 898— bhandaik nAma rAjasmUataiA 

10. J. VI, p. 848— iidma raHilo pApunAti.** 
lli J., 1, p. 277. 

12. (kmtamh X, 43 ; c/. 0. B. J., 1, pp. 246-7. 

13. AvtloiAilra,m,6; 16; IV, 1. 

14i J.» XII» p. 333— iiAaia 
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Milk-moneyi or what Hopkins' would like to call 'love-o£Eering* with 

MILK MONEY ^*8 ® royal prerogative. Such 

presents wore received from the people of all sorts, on occas- 
ions like the birth of a prince or the coronation ceremony.^ 

Apart from these, the king was entitled to other taxes, tithes and tolls 
TAXES. which we shall consider while dealing with Fiscal Administra- 

tion. These enhanced the royal treasury out of which the 
palace expenditure was settled. 

The Eang could order release of prisoners on special occasions such as the 
AWVBWTV return from Takkasila® or marriage^ or coronation of a 
prince* or when the king was exceptionally happy,® or in 
oases of emergency.'' 

Proclamations relating to various matters such as restrict orders,*’ non- 
PBOCLAMA- slaughter of animals,® public exhibitions of skill,’® oxe- 
TIONS. cutiona,” getting information from the public’*, or 

holidays’* were issued by his orders. 

The king usually went on his rounds in the city or country in disguise 
(afifidtakavesena) to know the real conditions of his subjects. ’ * Visitors to 
the king were to have their coming to bo announced, ’ * and had to come in 
decent attire and manners. ’ ® 

While absent from the capital, the king handed over the charge of govern- 
ment to the ministers — whether as a whole or to parti- 
WHUiEOUT. cular individuals we have no clear proof. Royal seab 
{rdjamuddikd) seem to have been in vogue apparently for 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels sent to state-officers. ’ * 


1. J. A. 0. /?., 13, pp. 90*1. He regards it m being a “survival of the original free bali 
or offering— or a later natural addition to the regular tax, without thought of the autiquitvr of 
theoustom." See also Ksd. /ad., 11. p. 62. 

2L J., U, 106; 111, p. 408 ; IV, p. 323, VI, p 42. 

3. J., IV, p. 170. 

4. J., V, p. 286. 

8. J., VI, p. 166. 

8. J., VI, p. 327. 

7. J., VI, p. 427. 

8. J., VI, p. 431. 

9. J., m, p. 434. 

10. J., n, p. 222, for instanoe. 

11. J.,I,p.600. 

12. J.,lV,p.91. 

13. J.,U,p.346. 

14. J., n, pp. 2, 427 } IV, p. 870. 

16. J., 1, pp. 860, 367 ete. 

10. J., IV, p. 893 ; V, p. 482 «fe. 

**** ^ ^ * ***** ** **** awUwr J., VI, p. 76. Of* 

18. J.,Il,p.m. 
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THE PUROHITA 

Next to the king stood the I7^arajch-ihe Viceroy— in the sphere of 
administration* As however the Jdiakas do not give us much that is of 
special importance as regards his position and functions, and whatever is 
said by them has already been noticed before, we pass over to another and 
very important ojBBicial, viz., the Purohiia, 

Fortunately for us, this ‘formidable personage’ of Ancient India, as Prof. 
Hopkins' has characterised him, has been subjected to a searching ex- 
amination at the hands of eminent scholars. The institution of the purohiUif 
being as old as the Vedic times, if not pre-Vcdic, had naturally roused a lively 
interest in it, sufficient to engage the best talents of scholars to trace its origin 
and development. Readers are only directed to the eminent summary of 
these valuable researches given by the learned authorp of the Vedic Index, ^ 
and as regards the Epic, to the masterly contribution of Prof. Hopkins on 
'The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India. ^ Our 
task, here, is to present the Jdtaka evidence on the point which, though, has 
been more or less fully examined by that talented scholar, Richard Fick,^ 
whose inspiring lead has lett us under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Looking at the general position of the purohita, we notice that he was an 
indispensable companion of the king. His post was often, though not always, 
hereditary and remained with the same family for generations together.* 
Once the Brahmanas protest against the installation of a young son of the 
late Purohita. “For seven generations,” so complains the mother of the boy, 
“wo have managed the elephant festivals from father to son. The old custom 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all melt away.”* Sometimes of 
course new men, who found favour in the eyes of the king, were appointed to 
the post, presumably removing the old ones.’ 

The purohita is a Brahmana, par excellence.^ Once a king® addresses his 
purohita as ‘Brahmaua’. The purohita headed the Brahmauas on all cere- 
monious occasions as the Sendpati did the courtiers. ' ° He was the highly- 
respected leader of other Brahmanas. When a purohita is about to renounce 
the world, he summons the Brahmai;Uhs before him. He asks them, “What will 

2. Vedie. Index, 11, pp. 6*8. See also Diloshitar, Hindu Adm. Inet., pp. 114 j(f. 

8. op. cit., pp 161>62. 

4. op.eit.,pp Here also, 08 in all other aspwts of the subject treated by hiin, the 

learned loholor has kept the Br&hmanic or priestly individual constantly before hiin which at 
tlmaa, unknowingly though, debars him from an impartial judgment. 

6. J., 1, p. 487 ; II, p. 47 ; UI, pp. 392, 400, 465 ; IV, p. 2Mh-purohUa kvknk. 

6. J.,n,p.47. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 194, 337 ; but a king has four oonnsellors of Dhamma at J., VI, p. 880. 
Perhaps they were distinct from the pwrokUa. 

8. J., 1, pp. 370 ; 484 ; U, pp. 46 ; 113, HI, p. 613.Q. 60. Of. Jayaswal, op. eif., H, p. 10 1 
*'H« symboliMS the Br&hmana.” 

9. J., IV. p. 272 } VI, p. 476.G. 1667. 

10. J.,V,p.l78, 
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you do?” They reply, “You are our teacher,” and they follow him.* Even 
his wife, who must of course be a *Br^mai;d”* was also a respected persona- 
lity amongst the Brahmaua ladies.^ 

From the origin of his post, the purohita has remained a teacher of the 
king. The Jdtaka purohita is always the teacher, the dcariya, of the king.^ 
It often happens that the purohita or the preceptor is the teacher of the king 
in his youthful days, and is appointed to the post when the latter ascends 
to the throne.® But as a rule the post being hereditary as wo stated before, 
the king accepted the old purohita or, as it sometimes 
ACARITA happened,® his son who was his fellow-mate at the Univer- 
sity, as his Acariya. The intimacy thus contracted in early 
days remained also later on, and the two became inseparable companions, 
both in private and public activities. 

Looking now to the varied functions of the purohita wo at once notice 
that ho is the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king — atthadhammdnusd- 
sako.^ The latter is never different from the purohita as Fick® seems to make 
out. We have clear references to show that the office of the purohita meant 
that of the ‘spiritual and temporal adviser’ of the king. *'Suciralo ndma 
Brdhmano Purohito Atthadhammdnu’id^ako ahoH” so begins a Jdtaka.^ ^ 
Similarly another ‘bom in the purohita kula* became purohita^ and therefore 
the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king. ’ ' 

He was one, probably the foremost, of the ministers (amaccu).’* What 
were his functions is not clearly stated. Sometimes ’ ^ he is styled ^Sabbatt- 
haka* or do-all-minister, meaning thereby, perhaps, that he advised the king 
in all matters — spiritual or temporal. And that is why he is a constant com- 
panion of the king. ’ ^ Even in travelling ho is with the king. ’ * The purohita 
was of course a past master in the Vedic lore, ’ ® and other sciences. ’ ^ The 
following gdthds^^ give a glimpse of this master-scientist : 

1. J., IV, pp. 483-4. 

2. J„ II, p. 46, 113 ; IV, p. 484 ; V. p. 127. 

3. J., IV, pp. 484-5 ; he had also more than one wife J. Ill, p. 391. Once a purohita 
falls in love with a courtesan whom he leaves big with child (IV, p. 298.) 

4. J., II, 29, 376 ; IV, pp. 270, 371 ; V, pp. 1, 127. 

6. J., II, p. 282. 

6. J., I, p. 289 ; IV, p. 473. also 111 , pp. 31, 392. 

7. J., II, 76 ; III, p. 320. 

8. .1., I, p. 184 ; II, pp. .30, 74, 90. 120, 204 ; III, pp. 317, 342, 400 ; V, p. 67 ; VI, p. 181. 

9. Op. Ci7., pp. 144-6; 174. 

10. J., V, p. 57; also VI, p. 131. 

11. J., in, p. 400 — "purohitakule nibbaUiiv &. . . .purohitatfh&nath labhitvi railAo atthadham* 
in&nu*a$ako aho^i,” 

12 J., n, pp. 90 (amaceakule), 127 {pa*iitaamacca) 264 ; III, p. 317. 

13. J., 11, pp. 30, 74 ; Thomas, J. R. A. 8.^ 1914, p. 389 ; ^'Sarvarihacintakah*'' of the Epic; 
/. A. 0. 8., 13, p. 85. 

14. J., IV, p. 272 ; V. pp. 101-2. 

16. J., IV, p. 232. 

16. J., II, p. 243 ; IV, pp. 24.5-6 ; Cf. Maiaya p., 230, 9 *'J§rutiveU& Purohita^** 

17. J., II, pp. 46, 243 ; VI, p. 476. 

18. J., VI, pp. 47.3-0-00. 1066-7 ; Cf. Kantilya, Arthaka»ira, I, p. 9, who placet the puro- 
Mta in the front rank of the state oOicials, demandH of him the knowledge of the Veda 0 and the 
Vod&iigat, and skill in reading portents, providential or accidental among other things : see also 
a TWee from ^nkra quoted by Dikshitar, op. eit., p. 127, 
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*‘He is clever, knows all omens and sounds. 

Skilled in signs and dreams, goings out 

and comings in (of the nakkhattas) understands 

All tokens in earth and air and stars.” 

Leaving aside these advisory functions and coming to the practical side, 
we notice that the purohita sometimes, and not usually, took part in the admi- 
nistration of justice. In one Jdtaka^ he is represented as a ‘backbiter greedy 
of bribes and a giver of unrighteous judgments {Kufavinicchayiko hufaUa- 
kdrako)' Here we are told that the study of the Holy lore was the rightful 
and delightful duty of theptirokito, but that to sit on the seat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him by the king. So he utters at the end : 

“Once in holy lore delighting I in sinful toils was cast, 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years 

>»2 

Elsewhere* also his appointment as a judge is only due to the fact that the 
king has a high opinion of his wisdom {jpandito ti vinUxhaye mi^ddpesi.) Here 
again his character as fond of bribes is revealed. He is used to dispossess the 
real owners and put the wrong owners in possession, thus thwarting the high 
ideal of justice so frequently preached in the Mtakas. This purokito-judge 
once gives a wrong judgment and the defeated man approaches the prince- 
viceroy who rectifies it, upon which the king dismisses the purohita from his 
ojBice and places the kCumdf a on it instead. * In another instance* he isre- 
presented in a better light. Here it is the jSendpofi who conducts cases and 
is a bad judge, and a defeated man approaches the purohita, who reverses the 
judgment and the king being pleased with him appoints him to judgeship to 
try all law-suits from that time so that “it will be a joy for my ears and pros- 
perity for the world.” These instances, stray though they are, would be suffi- 
cient to indicate the nature of his function as a judge. The purohita becoming 
a judge, was not a usual aftair.* 

For other functions of the purohita, we have no clear proof. Guarding 
of the king’s treasures seems to have been one of his duties, if we can believe 


1. J., V, pp. 1, 2, 10. 

2. Ibid., p. 10-0. 81. 

8. J., VI, p. 131. 

4. J., VI, ""vinicehayadt hwaOiriuw aiM.** 

5. J., II, pp. 180 jOr. 

6. Contrast Javaswal, e»l., II, p. 153. **Intlie JdtoibaswehayethoPiifoJttlapolitieiaa 
and Brahmin ministers as embodiments of political wisdom and moral reotitade. To tids dam 
belonged the judges. . . . The Brahmin for the Dhatna administration was thus absolutely 
neoees^. We find this jurisdiotion being exodsed by tiie Purohita in the JiUakas. He fete 
same time heard and decided, sittiog along with other offioen (protebly non*BE&hmate*) oases of 
secular law. Law propmr and law eoolesiasfeloal in administration tended to unite into one and 
unite in the hand of tne Brahmin judge. And the Brahmin was fairly above dm inftnenoe of 
the king." How these remarks fall wide of die mark as far as the oaroiaito-jiMige of the Jdtakm 
is eonoerned, oan well be judged from fete above disoussioo. The difleatoDoe is self-evideBfe. 
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In the words which he utters when arrested hj the king's servants on a IeUso 
charge of misbehaviour. “Bring me into the king’s presence before you slay 
me,” so he prays, “because as the king’s servant {rdjakammiko), I have toiled 
greatly on the king’s business, and know where great treasures are hidden. . . . 
and I have the interests of the royal family at my heart {rdjahufumbain mayd 
vicdfiUm). * If I am not brought before the king, all his wealth will be lost.”* 

Sometimes, he is shown as settling the prices with dealers and merchants 
like the horse-dealers from the North.’ Even here, if he did not act to the 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another 'amocca’ was appointed for 
the work, though his status as an adviser did not diminish at all, and he might 
again capture his former office.^ Such was the irregular, uncertain and vague 
nature of administrative affairs in those days when the king was anything and 
ever 3 rthing. 

The pur6hita*8 character as a Brahmaua is seldom, if ever, lost sight of 
in the stories. If they represent truth, and there is no reason to doubt, he, 
being a Brahmai;^, was greatly a lover of wealth, a greedy fellow. Pick* 
is right in asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was neither necessarily 
connected with his office as house-priest nor determined by proper regulations ; 
the political power of the purohita was purely individual and had its source 
wholly and solely in the personal influence which he obtained over the king 
throu^ his function as sacriflcer and magician.” On occasions like the 
consecration of a king, he is the leader of the officers of the state as we saw be- 
fore. At one place’ he is the performer of a festival called HatthimaAgalarh 
a royal elephant festival. . .And this was a lucrative performance, since all the 
trappings and appointments, the entire jewellery, of the elephants which came 
into the place of festival, fell to the lot of this performer by right. By this 
means he gained as much as ten millions (kopi) at each festival. This may 
have been a hereditary office as indicated in the story. 

Not only this, but as some of the stories tell, his greed of wealth carries 
him to the depth of moral degradation which is unworthy of such a man. A 
sacrifice is proposed by the Brahmauas to avert some calamities foretold for 
the king ; one of the pupils of the purohita comes to his dcariya and mildly 
asks, “Master, you have taught me the three Vedas. Is not there a text that 
says *the slaying of one creature giveth not life to another?’ ” The Master 
replies, “My son, this means money to us, a great deal of money. You only 
seem anxious to spare the king’s treasury. . . . Only hold your peace.” ^ 

1. This sentence seems to have been left ontranslated by Cbalmers, the EnsUsb T^rans* 

lator of CoweU*s edition. ^ 

2. J.. I,p. 439. 

8. J., II, p. 31— “oMe oggh&peM mfUast apariK&petvA d&pui.** 

4. Ibid. 

5. Op. eiUt p. 175. 

6. J., n, p. 46. The office of the dephant-trainer shonld be cleariy dia ting nbhiid Irnni tliia 
Mrsmonial fonotionary. 

7. J., 1, p. 343 ; III, p. 45 ; also III, pp. 159 ff. Cf. the suooinot but beautiful remarks of 
Hopkins as reguds the Epic punhUa : **In the latest portion it is pitiful to see the degrsdatioii 
of the priest. He grovels for gifts. His rapacity breidcs every biuTier that mondity, letigioo, 
sad philosophy had striven to raise between his soul and the outer world. He beoomes » men 
'periooknua proemionunque osteotator* i cp. eif., 158. 
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As if all these presents were not enough, the purohita seems to have en- 
joyed a Bhogagdma, the revenue of a village.’ Land may also be given to 
him, as to priests in general, as sacrifioial fee.^ 

It appears from all this, that the functions and the powers of the purohita 
were never so political in nature as advisory and spiritual. Wealth, and not 
power, seems to have been his innermost desire, and the ultimate goal. 

Before we close the discussion on the advisory element of the king, the 
purohita, we may take notice, en passant, of another individual named Kulu- 
pakatdpaso, who was a hermit and a wanderer and whom the king respected with 
all earnestness and sincerity in order to receive instruction from him, and thus 
acquire the merit which leads to heaven (saggasamvattanikam puliilamV'^ 

V 

THE MINISTERS 

The next element of the Central administration was constituted by the 
ministers and the Council. It is rather disappointing to learn that the Jdtakas 
do not give us any clear idea about the ministers, the Councillors, the assembly 
or the Court, — institutions which have played, since the dawn of history, a 
considerable part in the actual working of the administration of the State. 
There have been plenty of discussions and arguments, views and counter- 
views, as to the meaning and real significance of the sabhd and samiti of the 
Vedic times, or the mantri parisad of later days, and of the words amdtya 
wjanin'n and socim and even the so-called Paurajdnapadahodiios.* All these 
leave not a shadow of doubt in our mind that howsoever it may have been in 
its real nature in different periods, there was some form of a State-Assembly 
whose members were called the ministers — ^variously termed according to their 
functions and portfolios which are, unfortunately, never so clearly stated. 

However, let us see what the Jdtakas have to give us on the point.* 

First of all, there is no clear evidence in the stories as to the composition 
and constitution of the administrative council or assembly — 
ASSEMBLY corresponding to the mantriparisad of Kautilya, let alone the 
Vedic samiti ; that a council did exist during this period, 
there cannot and should not bo any doubt in the face of overwhelming 

1. J., m. p. 106 ; IV, p. 473. 

2. J.,m,p. 616. 

3. J., 1, p. 606 ; n, p. 273. C/. Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 109-14, on the inflnenoe of her- 
miti and reolnses on politics. 

4. For the views of Vedic scholars see Vedic Index, 11, pp. 426-428 ; 430-1 ; also Jayaswal, 

o«. cit., 1, pp. 11-21 ; II. pp. 21-2 ; 60 j0r ; 121 ; N. N. Uw, 11, pp. 386 638 Jf. 

Corporate LJe in Ancient India, pp. 117 ff. VS2Jf. 134, 161 ff. 216. Mookerji, Local OovemmetU 
in Ancient India, pp. 193 Diksliitar, Hindu Adminutrative Inetitutione, pp. 136-62 : for 
Epic period, Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., ISff.W ff ; 148 jff. 

5. Wo should always keep in mind, while dealing with these stories that they are parti- 
cularly meant for the simple folk of India of those days for whom it was not possible to dive 
deep in the grand and multifarious working of the state organisation. If therefore we don’t 
);et aCy oleai idea about the various offices, it is because of popular character id the storita 
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evidenoe gleaned from the Dharnui Sutras and other literary works dealing 
with politics, the Arthaid^tra, the A^ka Inscriptions and the notices of 
Megasthenes and other foreign writers— all covering a period not very far 
from that which is covered by the stories. 

There are references here and there in our stories to an assembly— pamJ, 
No doubt can be entertained on this point. But how far do they go in attach- 
ing a constitutional moaning is not quite clear. Scholars ’ have tried to attach 
this technical meaning to it, and equated it with the parisad of Kautilya^ and 
the parisd of Aiokan Edicts which clearly mean a ‘body of Ministers’. It 
must be stated that among the several references to parisd that wo have been 
able to trace in the Jdtakas* there is not a single instance where the tech- 
nical administrative meaning cannot bo applied. But the fact of the matter 
is that, we cannot be too much certain on the point. It may not be unreason- 
able to infer that the ‘council of ministers’ of the Arthaidstra'^ was a later 
development of, and a smaller body than, the parisd of the Jdtalcas which seems 
to be a larger body of ministers.® The Jdtaka parisd was probably an inter- 
mediate stage between the Vcdic samiti and the Arthaidstra parisad,’’' 

Nothing can bo obtained from the stories, even indirectly, as to the con- 
stitution or composition of the parisd or about the real nature of the business 
it was entrusted to carry out.® 

There is no clear indication of the existence of an inner cabinet like that 
of the Arihaidstra^ though there is reference in a gdiha' ® to mantinOy the www- 
trins (spoken as distinct from the Mahdmattas) who according to Jayaswal ’ * 
formed the inner cabinet of the ArthaSdstra. Anyway, the exact interpreta- 
tion of parisd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should have been a smaller advisory board consisting of such ministers, ex- 
officers, as the upardjan, Sendpatiy Setthi and the Purohita, 

We may now turn to the general body of ministers — amaocas — whose 
constitutional significance is again never clear. 

1. Jayaawal, op. cit.y 11, pp. 115 ; Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 138 j^. 

2. ArthatAstra, I, 15. Ho cites opinions of his predeoessorB-^-Brhaspati, Bfana and Uio* 
nos, on the oompoeition of the council. 

3. R. S., Ill; VI. See Mookerji, Aioka, pp. 224, 227. 

4. J.> Ilf p. 186 (oUhakAraka pariia) referring to the council of the judge ; 111, p. 613 { 
IV, pp- 225 {r&ja parisd) diatinguiBhod from the 'amaccae' in general, thus indicating the real 
smaller nature of the body ; 394 {rajaparisA ) ; 400 G. 51 ; 414 {parisd) ; 449 {Kumikain 
parisd) referring to the oounoil of the prince ; VI, p. 151 GO. 703-6 {rdjaparisd). 

6 . 1 , 16 . 

6. Cf. Jayaswal, “The tradition of a large Parifody t.g., of 1000 members, is preserved 
both in Kautilyo, and in the BdmAyana. Probably this is a reminisoenoe of the Vsdic Parisadx. 
op, cO. 11, pp. 132-3 ; o/. Basak, /. A. Q.y I, p. 524. 

7, CJ. Dikshitar, “The institution of samili was not a longlived one. It became practically 
extinct with the oommenoement of the period of the Jdtakas (600 B. C.)”: op. cU.y p. 156. 

3. See for this Jayaswal, op, cit.y 11, pp. 130#. Dikshitar, Mauryan PoMy, pp. 133-4. 
Ifook^i, Atohoy p. 1^. 

0. Jayaswal, op. cU.y II, pp. 128-30 

10. J., IV, p. 134 G. lOI “moAdmatiA ea me aithi mantino parkdndA,*' 

IL BinduPolilyyl,v.l28, 



m admmstrativb oeganisation 

The ministers formed a olass by themseves. In the court of the kiag 
they are always distinguished from other classes— the KhatUyas and Erdh- 
manaSf gahapaiis and others,' This does not mean that no Khattiya or a 
Brdhmana could be an armcca. It only means that the ministers did not 
belong to any particular caste. It means that the aimccakvla was a separate 
group of people as against the Brahma'^ and the commoners {gahapatis). 

It is very probable that these ministers, more or less, corresponded to the 
nobility or the knightly class around the king. These ministers were, as we 
are told,* *‘the thousand gallant warriors who would face the charge even of a 
rut elephant, whom the launched thunderbolt of Indra could not terrify, a 
matchless band of invincible heroes ready at the king’s command to reduce 
all India to his sway.” In the same way the five hundred gallant warriors 
{paiUsaaatamattd mahdyodhd) of king Seyya were his amaccas.^ The 60,000 
noble — ^looking warriors of King Sanjaya are his ministers, whose sons, again, 
are the birthmates and would — ^be ministers of Prince Vessantara.^ A king, 
intending to have a retinue for his son, calls the commander-in>chief (mahd- 
senagvJUo) who seems to be the leader of the ministers,^ and orders him to find 
out how many young nobles were bom in the ministers* houses on the same 
day as the prince. 500 young nobles are thus found and nurses are appointed 
to take care of them*. “These nobles,” to apply Hopkins’s remarks,^ regard- 
ing the epic nobility, “for the most part native and well-born, took part in 
council, conducted the assembilies, led the army and were the king’s vice- 
regents in all military afEairs .... They are the real advisors of the king in all 
matters not purely judicial or spiritual.® For the Mantrins or cabinet coun- 
cillors consist chiefly of these nobles All the sadvas (oomites) may be, 

and often are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, to 
whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal business is left.”® 

The posts of ministers seem to have been generally hereditary, as the 
term amacoahulamf frequently used in the stories, ' ® suggests. But exceptions 


1. J., 1, pp. 260, 470 ; U, pp 98, 125 ; HI, pp. 376, 408 ; IV, pp. 335, 414 ; VI, p. 43. 

2. J., I, pp. 263,264 ‘'SatnaUhi »&ha*amatiH obhejjav&ratiMi mahHifadM . . . .amaeoa^ 
MikiMA*’ ; also 111, pp. 5, 6. 

8. J.,n,p.401. 

4 . J., VI, pp. 579-0. 2373 **Tato tatthimh(u»&ni yudhirocArudiUMnH ; Ibid., p. 588 Saha^ 
pUi tc^hinhattd amaccd ; and Q. 2335. Bhdradvdja. as quoted by Kautilya, is of the opinioii 
that king should employ his olassmates as his ministers “for diey can be trusted by him in 
as muoh as he has personal knowledge of their honesty and oapaoity. Other pre-Kau^a poll* 
tioal thiiikers dlfier. Arihaidttra, 1, 8. 

ff. Of, J., V, p. 178 *'8«ndpatipamukMn% aHtiamaoe<udha9S&ni.** 

e. J., VI, p. 2 **Mama puttaasa parivdrA .... amaocakuiMU jdtaddrakd** 

7. J. A. 0. 8., 13, p. 101 The mio nobili^ comprised royal allies, family oonneotiions, 
■uUeot kings used to a lesser degree, the priests : MiUdmaeca is of oonstwt ooonnenoe in the 
/dtotos, aslminstanoe, V, p. 123-G. 40, 178-G. 191, 223 G. 116. VI, p. 94-G. 403. 

8. Of, for instance J. IV, 335, where the ministers, ^Hien asked to interpret a dream, 
frankly refer the king to the BrUimanas for its solution for they thexuselvas do not know any- 
thing about such spmtnal things: **The Br&hma^ know it, 0 great ki^.** 

0. J., IV, pp. 283, 370, 408, 437. 

10. J.,I,p. 248; II, pp. 98, 125. Fiokremarics on this hereditary oharaoter of ^mlnkten, 
■*...aad in consequence of this hereditary character to which probably, as in the ease ol the 
Shattiyaa, a specially devebped daas consdousness is joined.** op. oik, p. 141^ 
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did exist. For instance a very poor man was once appointed by the king to 
the post of Lord Treasurer.* 

We must confess that no complete idea can bo formed from those stories 
regarding the status, life and functions of the ministers. Only casual refe- 
rences to them are to be noticed. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the courtiers seem to be afraid of the king and 
do not dare speak ill of him,* there are instances, on the other hand, which 
represent them as alert and watchful over the king lest he may grow slothful, 
and as ready to rouse him to activity by timely warnings. * The ministers 
were completely at the mercy of the king. If ho found them inefficient, or 
guilty of any wrong, they were dismissed at oncc.^ Did wo not hear of such 
dismissed ministers joining the services of neighbouring kingdoms and plann- 
ing destruction of their former masters ? In spite of their getting equitable 
salaries,® they are wont to fetch bribes.® Some of the officers seem to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony {vind pati- 
hdrena upatthanam anuj&ni)P Needless to state, that jealousies and un- 
healthy rivalries among the officers of the Court were there.® Often, and spe- 
cially on the accession of the king, the ministers were inspected and their 
transfers or dismissals, a.s it was felt necessary, were carried out.® Then, as 
now, the king received valuable gifts and presents from his officers. To King 
Kandari of Benares, his ministers daily brought a thousand boxes of perfume. ’ ® 
An ascetic, while being received by a king, thus thinks in his mind : “Verily 
the king’s court is full of hatred and abounds in enemies’’.* ’ This remark is 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five ministers who do not see twice 
in carrying out their hedious plans against the poor ascetic who had superseded 
them in the Court. Finally they are found out and punished. The king 
“stripped them of all their property and, disgracing them in various ways, by 
fastening their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, 
and by sprinkling cowdung over them, he drove them out of his kingdom.’’ ’ * 
Such a state of affairs does not seem to be impossible or oven improbable, 
looking to the tendencies of the time. 

1. J., 1, p. 124. 

2. J.,II,p. 2. 

5. J., Ill, p. 140; also II, pp. 175-7 ; III, pp. 102-4. Seo /. ff. Q., IX, p. 247. On 
the views of Hindu writers as to the necessity of having ministers see Basak, I. H. Q., I, pp, 
52% ff* 

4. J,. I„ pp. 262, 356. 

6. J., IV, p. 134-G. 100 {bhaUaveUmath); V, p. 128 {paribhayaik ) ; VI, p. 296-G. 1285 
{vdanafk). No definite amount is mentioned. Kantily a gives a grand oivil list where the allow- 
ances range from 60 to 48,000 pa»as per annum : See ArlhaiSetra, V, 3 ; Jayaevwal, Op. ctt.. 
II, pp. 135-6 ; Dikshitar, Hindu A^m. Inetit., pp. 192-3 ; Mauryan polity ^ pp. 150-1. 

6. J., II, p. 186 ; V, pp. 1, 229 ; VI, pp. 131 ; 430. 

7. J., VI, p. 346. 

8. J., n, pp. 88, 186 III, p. 400 ; IV. p. 197. 

0. J., nit p. 239. **Amaccdnaf^ fbdnantarilni vicdretvH.” 

10. J.. V, p. 437. 

11. J..V,p.228. 

12. Ibid., pp. 228-46. 
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Qualities and ideals essential cm the part of a minister are, here and there, 
spoken out. A minister must above all be fertile in expedients {updyahuaaio),^ 
Some of the practical precepts for a kimr, given in the Tesahuna Jdtdka and al- 
ready quoted by us in extenso while dealing with kingly duties,* may here be 
recalled, in so far as they appertain to the duties and qualities of ministers. 
The counsellors must be wise and such as would see the king’s interests clearly 
(atthassa hmde)y not given to riot and waste and free from gambling and drunk- 
kenuess. ® A king hears slanders, without any base, about one of his ministers. 
He is perplexed how to find out whether a man is friend or foe. Then he is 
told by his Panditdmacca the sixteen signs by which a ‘bad intriguing minister 
could be easily distinguished from an honest one 

“He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show. 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers you with ‘No.’ 

Your enemies he honours, he cares not for your friends. 

Those who would praise your worth, he stays, your slanderers commends, 
No secret tells he to you, your secret he betrays. 

Speaks never well of what you do, your wisdom will not praise. 

He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil fame. 

Should ho receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name. 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud — “0, had my friend the same” 

These are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see. 

These, if a wise man sees or hears, he knows his enemy.” 

The opposite signs were to be found in a righteous and steadfast minister.^ 

The Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka^ embodies in many a gdthd a remarkable 
exposition on the qualities and requisites essential for the attainment of suc- 
cess and pre-eminence in the K ing’s Court {rdjavasati). A grand and minute 
perception of the court life, with all its good and evil, is revealed here in a marked 
manner. We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing these maxims, even 
though in a summary form, — ^maxims which would be found as sound, practical 
and weighty as can be found in any other ancient authority such as, for inst- 
ance, Kautilya. Here then is a practical advice for a man aspiring to the 
King’s court :® 

It is not the coward, nor the foolish man, nor the thou^tless, that can 
win honour in the King’s Court. When a minister first enters the Court he is 
a stranger ,when the king finds out his moral qualities {sila) his wisdom {paliila) 
and his purity of heart, then he may gain confidence and a chance to push for- 


1. J., m, p. 3. 

2. SuprOf pp. 81-2. 

3. Jv V, pp. 116-GG. 16-7. 

4. J., IV, pp. 197, 8 — GQ. 77-87. Cf. the qiiAlities and qualifloations of persons irtio were 
eligible for oonsnltation by a king, MHB. S&nti Parva, 83,35-40 and 41-7 : also Manu vii- 
54 : See Bikshltar, Hindu Adm. ItuU. pp. 149-50. 

6. J., VI, pp. 292-98 QG. 1264-1309. 

6. AsttnnMy of thli ia also given by Dr. Sea, op, eif., pp. 180-1. 
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wazd. If lie is really trustworthy, the king will not hide any secrets from him. 
He must be alert and balanced. When he is asked to cany out some business, 
like a well-fixed balance, with a level beam, and evenly poised, he must not 
hesitate ; if like the balance, he is ready to undertake every burden, he may 
dwell in a king’s court. He should be ready to undertake any business, whet- 
her by day or by night. He should not imitate the king. ‘He who sees a 
path made for the king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, he is the one who may 
dwell in a king’s court. He may not enjoy the same pleasures as the king I 
He may not put on a garment like the King’s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. He should not practice a tone of voice like his.’ If the 
king sports with his ministers or is surrounded by his wives, let not the mini- 
ster make any allusion to the royal ladies. Not arrogant, nor fickle, prudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses. ‘Let him 
not sport with the king’s wives nor talk with them privately ; let him not 
think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, nor kill the dear in 
the king’s forest. He should not hastily think of himself a privileged man 
and an intimate person with the king.’ Let him prudently keep not too far 
from the king, nor yet too near to him. The king is not a common person, 
is ea.sily vexed. He should not bo hasty in his speech. Look for an oppor- 
tunity. But the king should never be trusted — he is a fire. Bo on guard, 
never criticise his deeds. Do not entertain doubts. The wise man will keep 
his belly small like the bow, but ho will bend easily, like the bamboo. ‘Trained, 
educated, self-controlled, experienced in business, temperate, gentle, careful 
pure, skilful, such an one maj dwell in a king’s court. ’ Let him keep at a dist- 
ance from a spy sent by a foreign king to intermediate ; let him look fco his 
own lord alone, and own no other king. One who is energetic in business, 
careful and skilful and able to conduct his affairs successfully — such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court. Ho should not employ or promote a son or a 
brother who is not steadfast in virtue. “Let him employ in offices of autho- 
rity {Mhipaccam) servants and agents who are establiishod in virtue and are 
BkUful in business and can rise to an emergency.” “Jjet him know the king’s 
trish, and hold fast to his thoughts and Jet his action bo never contrary to him.” 
“He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him, he will bend his head low when 
washing his feet ; when smitten he will not be angry ; and outside the court 
“he will make his salutation to a jar full of water, offer his reverential greet- 
ings to a crow, yoa, he will cive to all petitioners . . he will give away his bed, 
bis garment, his carriage, his house, his home and shower down blessings 
like a cloud on all beings.” 

This is the praoticpl wisdom of a man of court, whosoever he may have 
been, probably of the pre-Christian era. The complete surrender, humility — 
or humiliation ! — and submission that are inculcated in the above words can 
never be comprehended in all their implications by those who are brought up 
in this twentieth century civilization. But the mentality is not at all 
imfuniliar to those who have had a chance to know the inns and outs of some 
of the Native States of India of the present day. 



CHAPTEE III 

FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 


I 

SOURCES OP REVENUE 

W HILE WE Cannot have any clear grasp ot the actual working machinery 
of administration in general, it seems proper to divide it into its main 
parts i.e.y the departments, and notice whatever information can be had with 
regard to each. With this end in view, we take up in this chapter Fiscal 
Administration, dealing with sources of revenue, assessment of revenue, 
tithes and taxes, other sources of income, and expenditure. 

Revenue and taxation were, as they are now, the mainstay of the State. 
From the earliest times this principle, which reflects practice, must have been 
firmly established. “The legitimate functions of Government,” to employ 
the economic language of Fawcett,' “ — cannot bo performed without 
inourring a conjsiderable expense. To meet this expense taxation is neces- 
sary.” Similarly, ‘revenue is the condition of the existence of govemmcnls*.* 
These are no modem specialities. If Kautilya thinks and preaches that 
“finance is the basis of all activity of the state.”® and if other Hindu political 
thinkers of those ancient times agree with him, ^ the condition must be as much 
true with the period traversed by the Jdtaha stories, even though there may 
not be any such clear-cut principles and theories of taxation. As a matter of 
fact, the Jdtakas do recognise the utmost importance of the treasury (Kosa) 
and the store-houses {KoUhdgdra).^ 

Revenue from land was the chief contribution to the income of the state. 

Each state or dominion was divided, as wc shall see, into three 
LAND- political or administrative units, viz., gdma nigama and jana- 

REVENUE pada.^ The general administration of the state was carried on, 
as will appear, on the linos of a perfectly decentralised state 
working on the ‘devolution of powers.’ So, as regards revenue administration 
also, the system seems to have been like this : As a rule the local official or 
officials of villages and towns and districts who carried on the civil, 
judicial and military administration, were also entrusted with the work 
of collecting the revenue. The central government may however maintain 


1. PdUical Economy, p. 196. 

2. Mill, Principles of PolUical Economy, p. 483. 

3. ArihaHietm, II, 8, 

4. See DilwhitM, Hindn Aim. JtuU. pp. 167 j^T. Ganguli, /. H, Q., I, pp. 606 jf. 

6. J., V, p. 184*-GG. 212 ; abo VI, p. 27-0. 112. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 3, 61 ; TV, p. 160 ; VI, p. 204*G. 1284 ; “It cannot be said with any definita- 
neM that the government oi the proviaoee wae an innovation of the Manme.” Mwmm 
p. 100, 
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a separate department in this oonneotion^ and appoint and despatch from time 
to time officials for direct collection of the revenue or for co-operating with the 
local authorities. 

Land-tax or the king’s share of the land produce (raiilichhdga) had become 
the law of the land. This was signified by the title of though differing 
in its significance from the Vedic one. ' The 'ball' was usually, though not 
always, paid in kind.* What was the amount of this share of the king, the 
Jdtakas never give out.® It may however be presumed to have been, as a 
general rule, the traditional one-sixth, as even the Buddhist Mahdvasiu* 
agrees. Probably the rate varied according to the amount of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, th<^ condition of the market and the nature of the soil. 
This, when the king was just and equitable. Otherwise, it, in a great measure, 
depended on his whim and pleasure. For at his desoretion the bali was liable 
to enhancement® or remission.® And with what of exhortations to establish 
6ait justly,’ we find, not rarely, instances of oppressive imposition of bdli 
by the king,® not to speak of the exactions by, and tyrannies of, the tax-collec- 
tors {balisddhakas or niggdhakas) ‘whose name passed into a synonym for im- 
portunate demand.’® Of this oppression, we shall speak later on. What 
we want to notice at present is, that the rate of land— produoed-revenuo is 
not given in the stories. 

Lot us now turn to see how the administration of this Land-Revenue was 
actually carried on. We have, unfortunately, no information 
ASSESSMENT whatsoever of the different grades of officials connected with 
& COLLECTION work, from the village to the kingdom as a whole. No 
elaborate arrangements and the onerous functions of the 
gopa, sih&niha and samdhartd of Kautilya'® or similar officers of the 


1. J., rV, pp. 169, 399 j V, p. 98; for Vodio meaning seo Vedic Index, II, p. 62 ; Zimmer, 
Altindiechee LAen, pp.l66, 167. KauUIya also seems to mean by bali a different kind of tax, per- 
haps a religioos one as some soholars hold : See Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 466-7 ; The ^um- 
mindei Piuar Inscription of A^ka also names ‘6oK’ and bhdga separately ; Mookerji, op. cit., 
p. 244 ; See also Diluhitar, Mauryan Polity, p. 144. 

2. J., II, p. 378. 

3. Prof. K. V. Rangasvami Aiyangar’s statement that 'in the Jctlakas the rate seems to 
have been from a twelfth to a sixth* is misleading. See Economic thought, p. 127. 

4. Senart, Mah&vasiu, I, pp. 347-8. Cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 84 ff. Ghoshal 
Agrarian System »n Ancient India, pp. 25, 108. One-sixth was the traditional rate. But it 
varied from one-twelfth, one-tonth, one-eighth and one-sixth, in normal times, to as much as 
one-fourth and even one-third, in times of emergency. See for different authorities Samaddar, 
J.B.O.R.8. VI, pp. 101-2 *, N. C. Quiguly, op. cit., II, pp. 138 ff. On the information of Mega> 
sthenes that the royal share was one-fourth: J.A.0.8. 13, p. 88; For the villue 
of Lumbini Ai&oka reduced the share to one-eighth ; Runmindei Piuar l-nscription, Mookerji, 
op. cit., p. 244. 

5. J.,m, p. 9. 

6. J.,IV,p. 169. 

7. J., TV, p. 399—0. 48 ^*Dhammatk balim paffhayassu r&ja adhammikdro ca te md hu- 

8. J., V, pp. 98, 240 eto. 

9. J., II. p 17; V. pp. 88 ff. In J., IV, p. 362 G. 285, the class of Brahmauas coming to the 
villages and towns and musing to quit them unless given a gift, is compared to the tax ooUeo- 
tom, niggdhakas. 

10. Arthaidstra, II, 35. See Ghoshal, The Agra/rian System in Ancient India, pp. 13 jQT . 
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Dharimwtrast ^ C 4 n be seen in the stories which seem to represent much sim^ 
ler methods. They nevertheless give us very interesting details of the work 
which are difficult to be obtained &om other ^serious’ works. 

As far as the revenue administration was concerned, the afore-mentionod 
distinction between gdma and nigama was, it seems, not taken into considers* 
tion. And wc might, for the present, forget that. Let us only imagine the 
land as a whole divided, leaving out other portions of land, into separate farm- 
holdings* in possession of individual farmers or villagers. From the produce 
of each farm-holding the king was to be given his share, — his hhdga. Now let 
us turn to the method of assessment. The details are given out by the Kdma 
Jdtaka.^ In the story we read that a Prince renounces his claim to the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, and goes away to a village and lives with a 
merchant’s (Sdthi^s) family. The Royal officers (rdjaJcammikd) come to the 
village to measure the fields (khettappamd^ahaTMtthdya) including that of 
the Seifhi. The Sefthi asks the Prince to write to the king for remission of the 
haZi which the latter accordingly grants. On this instance other villagers also 
approach the Prince and request him to get ihe bali reduced, and it is done. We 
see here how the measurement of land by the State Officials is immediately 
associated with the assessment of bali. This implies the existence of a stand- 
ard or average rate of the Government demand for a known unit area, which 
could be applied for the assessment of the individual holdings.^ That is to 
say, the land was surveyed and the field was measured to determine its area, 
which, when calculated by the known standard,® would give the quantity 
of the produce of the field and thus settle the kings’ share, whatever it was. 

Wo turn to another Jdtaka. ® Here the details are more informative. We 
are introduced to three important personalities With the remaining eight 
of the list we are not ft present concerned,. .These are : the Rajjuggdhaka 
amacca (shortened in the gathd"^ into Rajjuko)^ the Sefphi and the Do^tndpaka 
Mahdmatta (or briefly, as in the gdthdf Don^). The Rajjuggdhaka anmea^ 
whose title literally means the rope-holding mmistor, is seen measuring a Jana* 
pada field by holding one end of the rope tied to a stick, tho ocher end being 


1. See Gupta, The Land Syelem in South India, pp. 268-9. 

2. These were, in the times of the Earlier Guptas, known as pnOyayas. See Fleet, Qnpta 
Inscriptions, No. 38, dated 571 A. D. 

8. J.IV,p. 169. 

4 See Ghoshal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 25-6. This oorre^nds to tht 
method prevalent in Moslem India and called Measurement. Ibid,; Moreland, The Agrarian 
System of Moslem India, p. 7. 

6. What exact measurements in oooneotion with land-snrvey were in vogue, we do not 
know. But we have reason to believe that they were measured m harisas as some referenoee 
show : See J., Ill, p. 293 ; IV, p. 276. A Karita, aooordiim to Ohildres, PAIi Dictionary, s. v. 
ammanath, is equal to 8 acres. If however the rajju of the Bajjugg&kaha Amacea h^ t^ teoh- 
nioal meaning of a measure of length, it might then oorrespond to ti^t of KautUja which was 
eqnal to 10 dandas or about 40 yards : ArUraidstra, 111, 20 ; Cf. I. B. Q., HI, pp. 817-8. In the 
copperplate g^ts of the 6th oentury A. D. we have "'pid&varta** (a square foot) as a measure 
of length and also Kvlydr/dpa as that of land area, See Fleet, G. I., p. 170 ; Pargiter, I. A., 1910, 
pp. 214-5 ; Pran Nath, op, oit., p. 84 ; Dikshitar, Mauryan PciUty, pp. 366-6. 

6. J., H, pp. 866 ff. 

7. J.,lI,p.867G-T 
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held by the owner of the field (kheUasdmika). He sees a crab’s Inrk'hole at the 
spot where he wants to pitch the stick and the thought comes to him : “If I 
pot the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will be hurt ; if I put it on the 
other side (purato), the kine’s property (raiiilo santakath) will lose ; and if I 
put it on this side {orato)y the farmer will lose.”* This again is sufficient to 
show that the official measurement of land was connected with the assessment 
of the land revenue. 

The Sefthi again is described as carelessly plucking a handful of paddy 
(sdlmsamutfhm) from his own field from which the king’s share has vet to bo 
paid.* “His doubtless points to the method of Appraisement of the standing 
crops.”® 

How was the bali collected ? For this we turn to the third personality, an 
important one, viz. the Donanidjxika Makamatta, the measurer with the drowa 
measure.^ The story describes him as sitting at the door of the royal granary 
and causing the king’s share of the produce to be measured. ® He takes a grain 
out of the unmeasured heap of rice and employs it as a roarlcer (lakkham). 
Owing to a sudden rainfall, ho hastily rushes indoors after counting the markers 
and then sweeping them all together. He, standing on the doorway, is filled 
with doubt whether he has thrown the grains used as markers over the measur- 
ed or the unmeasured heap. And he reflects that if he has placed the markers, 
over the measured heap, he has improperly increased the king’s share and 
diminished that of the cultivator (gahapatika). “This evidently points to 
the method of Division of the crop at the king’s granary.”® This moreover 
shows that the Doryi)ndpaka, significantly styled Mahdmatta, was in this case 
the chief collector of land-revenue, probably, corresponding to the Kosthd- 
gdrddhyaksa of Kautilya/ who was a subordinate officer to the Sannidkdtd,^ 
Finance Minister, who looked after the Treasury and the store-house.® 

So far it is fairly clear. I^ands were surveyed* ° and divided into separate 
holdings (pratyayas) marked by denfinite boundaries. ’ ’ These holdings were 
measured by the Rajjuggdhaka amacca or by the Rdjakammikas, ' * who also 
assessed the land-produce and settled the king’s share. The crop could not bo 
gathered in before the kings’ portion was assessed. And finally, this kingly 


1. /6ul.p. 376. 

2. lbid.t p. 378, Fiok remarks, “By such considerations however oharaotoristio they 
may be of thinking ii^aenced by Buddhist morality, an offioor can hardly be guided.’* op. ct(., 
p. 161. 

3. Ghoshal, cp. eit., p. 26. 

4. For the different varieties of this drona measure see Pran Nath, A Study of the Economic 
Condition of Ancient India, pp. 76, ff. A drona is approximately equal to 26 lbs. Ibid. 

6. J., II, p. 378. **8o ekadivaaaiA koffhSgdradvdre nUiditod rdf^hdge vlhitk min&pento.'* 

6. Ghoshal, op. ciL, p. 27. 

7. Artkaidaira, 11 16 ; or was he the forerunner of the ofSoer who was the head of the 
dronamukhat headquarters in the centre of four hundred villages ? Arihaidaira, II, I ; HI, 1. 

8. Jbid.,11,6. 

9. Pikshitar, Hindu Adm. InatiMiona, p. 202. 

10. **Tlie earliest references to land-survey are probably in the Jdiakaa** K. H. Gupta, 
Tho Land Syatem in S. India, p. 288. 

11. 8eealsoJ.,IV, p. 281. 

12. J., ni, p. 208, lY, p. 276 ; Cf. Komikaa oi Kantilya, ArthaSMra, II, 7. 
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due in kind was collected under the supervision of the Dcfifarndfaha 
matta at the king’s granary. 

Now a word about these two officers connected with the land-survey and 
revenue-collection viz. Rajjuggdhaka and DonamdpaJca, 

It was BUhler who in 1893 first ' pointed out the identity between our 
rajjuggdhakaoTrajjukomdLtberdjuka oi Edicts.^ He also equated 

these with the rnjjuga of the Jaina Kalpasutra where Jacobi translated it simp- 
ly by a clerk or an accountant.*® His identification has been accepted by the 
majority of scholars^ while some® would connect the word Wdjuha* with the 
Pali 'rdju* meaning ‘king’ and not with 'rajju\ rope. However the question 
must now be considered as finally decided after the elucidated discussion, on 
soimd philological grounds, by Ghoshal and S. K. Chettorji® in favour of Prof. 
Biihler. Our Jdtaha does not give any thing more about the duties and func- 
tions of this officer than that he was connected with land measurement and 
survey. The Rdjukas of A^oka, on the other hand, are High Officers having a 
great responsible administrative status. It is again not improbable that these 
officials were the same as Corarajjukas of Kautilya*^ and those of whom Megas- 
thenes® speaks thus : “Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal supply of it.”® 
It appears from all this that originally, and in the Jdtaka period, the Rajjukas 
were very likely the chief provincial revenue officers connected mainly with 
survey, land settlement and irrigation.*® With time their powert, must have 
increased as seen from Megasthenes’ statement given above. And A^oka, 
with his truly administrative zeal, invested them with more extensive powers 
“over hundreds of thousands of souls” granting them independence in their 
administration of Law and justice so that they may perform their duties con- 
fidently and fearlessly, distribute the good and happiness of the people of the 
country (Janasajampadasa) and also bestow favours upon them.* * 

The Dammdpaka MaMmattas seem also to have been important and in- 
fluential district-officials, probably connected with direct collection of revenue. 
Those were subordinate officers to the Rajjukas who may well be compared 


1. Z.D. M. a., 47, pp. 466 jQT ; r/. E /., II, p. 466 n. 

2. R.E.IJI,P.E.,1V. 

3. Buhlor, E. I., 11, p. 369. 

4. Cf. Hutzch, Insoripticns of Aioka, p. xli : LSden, op. cit., I e. Thomas, C. H. I, p. 487. 
Pick op. cit., pp. 148. Bhandarkar, Aioha, p. 53 ; Dikshitar, M. P., pp. 365*6. 

6. Jayaswal, op. eii., 11, pp. 129*30. Mookerji, op. eii, 133*4. 

6. 7. //. Q., VI, pp. 424-31 ; 628. The Epimphio evidence, too, is clearly in rapport of 
this. See LUder, A List of Brithmi iMcriptioM, No. 1195. We think moreover that No. 281 
of his list, Bhadata rUJukaut should also be inoiaded here. 

7. Artiiai&tlra, IV, 13. 

8. Fragment 34. 

0. MoQrindle, Megcutkenes and Arrian, p. 86, See Dikshitar, Manryan Poitty, pp. 216*7 ; 
364*6. 

10. Thomas, C. H. , I, pp 487, 508. Cf, “The office of the Bdjnha* had bera in existenoe 
before Atoka but A4okainveetra them with gmter authority.** Mookerii, op. cit., 63. Bat see 
tfitra, ItMfian eutturs, 1, 2, pp. 809*10. 

11. P. B. Vlj See DO^tar, Moaryan Poh’ty, pp. 213*9. 
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with modern District Collectors ^ It seems to us, moreover, that the Do^ia- 
mdpakaa were the forenmners of the DhruvddhiJcara^s who figure in Valabhi 
grants and are represented by the modern Dhruvas connected with revenue 
collectors.* 

Before passing on to the discussion of other sources of income, a few 
more points in connection with land may here be noticed. 

Villages in those days were of two kinds according as the revenues yielded 
by them were enjoyed by an individual or by the State.® The former were 
known as ^hhogagdmas,* and the persons who enjoyed the income coming there- 
from were styled Gdmabhejakas. The term gdmahhojdka has generally been 
taken to moan the village-headman. The natural inference from this would 
be, then, that the person who enjoyed the right of revenue of his hhogcigdma 
was also the headman of that village. But this does not seem to us to be 
wholly true. Not every gdmabhojaha was the headman of the gdma he enjoyed, 
and not every headman the gdmabhojaka. Since we are to return to this sub- 
ject when discussing the local or village government proper, we may not go in 
details here. Suffice it to bear in mind that there were some villages which 
were called bhogagdmas. Those others which the king’s officers visited for the 
purpose of collecting revenue are not termed as bhogagdmas. The former 
were thus grants, endowments or assignments given as reward of merit or as 
an act of favour from the king. ^ The revenue coming therefrom was enjoyed 
by the respective individuals and, may be, those individuals had to pay 
a certain portion of their income to the central Govei nmcnt. 

stock phraso used in som^; of the Jdtakas to describe the villages 
assigned or proposed to be assigned by the kings introduces us for the first 
time to an important development of the procedure in connection with 
such grants.’’® This phrase® is ^satasakassvfthdnaka gdma,* meaning ‘the 
village which produces one hundred thousand pieces (of corns)’. The figure 
100,000 is of course purely conventional, but as Ghoshal has pointed out’’ *‘a 
careful consideration of the context in which it occurs is enough to show that 
it corresponds to the process concerned with assignment which prevailed in 
Moslem India, and has been conveniently indicated by the term ‘Valuation*, 
i.e., the estimate of the probable future income from any area, required in 
order to facilitate the allocation of grants or assignments to claimants 
entitled to a stated income.” 


1. 6. N. llitra, Indian Culture, I. 2, pp. 308 ff. — “The B&jukae and Pr&deiikas of Aioha 
in rdation to the Yuhtae j **The Kurudhamnu^taka moutions 'rajjuka^ (lit, rein-holdfir of the 
royel chariot, ».e., of the State) ae a highly important functionar}'. In the proae narrative he ia 
deaoribed as a rc^ugdkaka amaeca.** 

2. I. A., V, pp. 204-5. The present writer reooUeots many an incident where he personally 
saw the austere and autocratic figures of these *Dhrue' troubling the poor villagers. 

3. (^. Sen, op. eii., p. 105. 

4. Cf. Ghoehal, op. eiL, pp. 28-9. 

6. Ibid., p. 

6. J., I, p. 420 ; m, p. 220 ; V, pp. 360, 871. 

7. Ghoehal, op. eit., pp. 28-9. 
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We luay conclude tliis by noticing some of the instances of oppressive 
measures employed in connection with revenue or tax-collection. 

Whatever the methods employed in collecting the taxes, the Collectors 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very great extent. Balisddha^ 
kaSf^ BalipatiggdJuikas,^ Niggdhakas,^ Tundiyas* and Akdsiyas^ are the 
terms used for these tax-collectors. Never is a word said in praise or sympathy 
or favour of the-se officers. On the contrary, bitterest feelings and piteous cries 
of the pppressed are heard. We repeat what we have said before that it was 
on sound grounds that the name of those collectors passed into a synonym for 
importunate demand® or hungry robbers-like’^ draining the poor earnings of 
the cultivator. 

‘^Akdsiyd rdjuhi vdmsifihd 
tad assa dddya dhanam haranti” 

“His subjects being oppressed by taxation,’* so says a ijtory, “took their wives 
and families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts ; where once stood 
villages, there now were none, and the people through the fear of the king’s 
men {Rdjapurisd) by day did not venture to dwell in their houses but fencing 
them about with thorn branches, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared 
into the forest.® 

“By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day, 

Lewd folk abound within the realm ”® 

By taxes and fines the folk was crushed as it were sugar-cane in a mill,*'® so 
much so that they could not lift up their heads. * * These descriptions, with 
simple yet appropriate similes, are too vivid not to have a realistic background. 
And even to-day the cultivators’ plight is the same, if not worse. 

Other sources of state-income are not very definitely stated in the stories 
TRADE. It seems that trade and commerce were a source of income. 

Such is at least the implicaiion which the following gdtha conveys : 

“So should he spoil his citizens — 

So apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source of revenue 
Will his exchequer drain.’’*® 

1. J.,V. p. 106. 

2. J.,ll,p. 17. 

3. J., IV, p. 362-0. 235. 

4. J., V, pp. 102—0. 810 ; 104-0. 324 ; 328 j 105-0. 333 ; 100-0. 338. 

6. J., VI, p. 212— O. 913. 

6. J., IV, p. 362—0. 235 •**N&d%nM vutthahiss&ma gUmathhi ea vawukhiea niggShaha* 
«amA r&ja, te pi vuccanti brihmantt.** Fiok, op. c»<., p. 218 n., remarks, **As the tax-oollMtom sit 
down in front of the gates of the tax-payers and do not leave until the tax is ooUeoted, so the 
Brfthmanas do not cease begging till they are paid.** 

7. J., VI, p. 212—0. 913. 

8. J., V, pp. 98-9 

9. Ibid.» pp. 102 O. 319 ; 104-0. 324, 328 ; 105-0. 303 ; 106-0. 338. 

10. J., n, p. 240 **Uoehugank wcknik «tya janast piiesi.*’ 

11. J., ni,p, 9 **Uayaih htdwA pUivaminA (tiodfh uJckkipHutk na ttdtkoma,** 

12. J.,V,p. 248-0, 177, 
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That taxes were imposed by the king on merchants and fixed by his offi- 
cials is also seen from anoihor story, where a prince is described as having 
gained the merchant-folk and traders on his side, among other conciliatory 
measures, by fixing just and equitable taxes upon themJ 

Another important source was that from the city-gates as we know from 
the Mahdummagga Jdtaka,^ whore the king, being pleased 
GATE>DUi:s. minister, is stated to have given over to him the 

income, accruing from all the four city-gates (catusu dvdresu sunJeam ddpesi). 
This corresponds to the dvdradeya of Kautilya,® which was the tax on 
goods entering and leaving a town or a city, amounting to one-fifth of toll 
dues which again varied according to commodities imported or exported. 

Numerous references*to danda and Icnra* are found in the stories, but no 
definite conclusions can be formed from them. It appears, 
however, that litigation in courts of justice brought a 
considerable amount of income in the form of fines. Says a gdthd : 

“Even so when strife arises among men, 

They seek an arbiter : his leader then 

Their wealth decays, and the king’s coffers gain.”® 

Fines wore also extracted from those who transgressed or disobeyed the orders 
of the king publicly proclaimed by beat of drum.® 

Various taxes which are termed ^snnikam or must have been 

in vogue in those times, if Kautilya, a few centuries later, enumerates them 
minutely. ® 

It seems probable that the produce arising from the forests, waste- 
FOKESTS. lands and such other, presumably, state-owned properties 
went to the king’s store-house.® 

Among other sources of income to the state must bo mentioned those 
prerogative-nghrs of the king, treasure-trove, imclaimed property and 
voluntary contributions (panndkdrd) like the milk-money — all referred to 
before . ' ° 


1. J., IV, p. 132 Va»ijaiuim autnkaai {eulkantf) 

2. J., VI, p. 347. 

3. ArOuti&stra, II, 6 ; 21 ; 22 ; the admantapw&dikii, 1, 62, says that AAoka’a income 
from the four gates of Pitaliputra was 400,000 kak&pancu daily. Beni Prasad, The State tn 
Ancient India, pp. 213-4. 

4. J., 1, p. 199 ; II, p. 240 ; VI, p. 431 ‘Kara* of Kautilya has been taken to mean the 
share of produce from fruit and flower-gardens ; See Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 144. 

6. J., in, p, 336 — 0. 38 “rdjakoeo vadihaW* 

6. VI, P- 431 “To ito nikkhavtilvi Mahomiddha pan^itasea nagaranapitatthana^ gaeehati 
eaJuuM* dan^." 

7. C/. J.,lV,p. 84. 

8v See Dikshitar, op. ciL, pp. 143-7. 

9. J., ni, p- 160; N. S. Subbarao, op. cit,, p. 32. Cf. AHhaiAetra, H 17. There is a 
reference to a king owning a herd of goats.’^ J., 1, p. 240. 

10. Sitpro, pp. 128-9. 
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There is no trace of forced labour (rdjakdriya) vi§fi of Eautilya* 
and Vefh of modem times— having been utilised by the king of the Jdtaka 
stories though it is not improbable. 


II 


EXPENDITURE 


It will have been seen from the above discussion, that the income of the 
king was suflficiently large to leave a fair surplus. Let us see now what were 
the items of royal expenditure. 

Nothing is said in the stories directly about the way iu which the king’s 
expenses wore met. There was no ‘Civil List’ as in the Arthaidstra,^ The 
revenues aod taxes, however, were mainly used to maintain the royal establish- 
ment. Of course various officials of the state, though not so large in number 
as we find them in Kau^ilya’s time and later, had to be paid. Some of them 
were paid m cash (uctawa),® as we have seen, while all the important state- 
officers, such as the purohiia and the Sendpati, were endowed with revenue- 
villages (bhogagdmas.)^ A considerable amount was spent in charity® towards 
the aged, the disabled and the starving, and above all to the Brahmaij^is and 
the ascetics {iama'iyibrahmand). 

Of other items of expenditure by the state or by the king in person, we 
have no knowledge. It may be presumed, however, that some of the economic 
and social functions of the state, of which no direct information is available, 
must have come in for a large item of expenditure. Works of public utility, 
comparatively limited in those days, must have entailed an appreciable expen- 
diture.® We have instances, moreover, of the state bearing the cost of, or 
awarding scholarships to, students who went to far-off universities like 
Takkasila for purposes of education.’^ 

The Jdtaka kings who, not rarely, are found to have indulged in gorgeous 
luxuries, had obviously a lioh treasury at tbeir command. Did 
THE TREA- not observe, while discussing the splendour and luxuries 
BURY of kings,® what a great amount of w^ealth they possessed in 

the form of valuable articles like perfumes, cloths and 
various kinds of pearls and jewels ? There wore officers employed to guard 


1. Arthai&$iraf II, 1 ; See Pz»n Nath, op c»l., p. 155 ; Rhys Davids, B. I. p. 49. 

2. V, 3 ; Cf. Dikshitar, op. eit., pp. 150-1. 

3. J., ni, p. 506 ; IV, pp. 132, 134-Q. 100 ; V, p. 128 ; VI, p. 295-0. 1285. 

4. J., 1, pp. 138, 305 ; U, p. 429-0. 117 ; lU, p. 105 ; IV, pp 80 ; 473; VI. pp. 344: 462-0 
1630 : Cf. AtihtUMra, U, 1. 


6 . 

p.42. 


J., 11, pp. 118, 278, 316 ; ID, p. 79 , IV, pp. 176, 855, 86), 402, 444 ; V, p. 162 ; VI, 


6. Beaches {ptfhakt) on the roads for the travellers to net are nfemd 
The sftlOsoi the city and village gates: J.,ll,p. 211 ; IV, pp. 815-6. 

7. J., m, p. 288 ; V, pp. 127, 810, 247, 268. 

g. pp. 106-9. 


to: J.,l,p^848 
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ihe various treasures of jewels (nandratanagopakd), ^ The HeraMaka or the 
keeper of the king’s purse was not an ordinary official. * Similarly the Bhan- 
4dgdriha or the treasurer proper, was the superintendent of the storehouse.® 
B€»&ides these, there was the Valuator —the Agghakdraka who, on behalf of the 
king, valued the articles that came to the palace for sale.'* Thus it seems that 
the treasury of the Jdtaka kings was richly furnished. To keep it efficient, 
and in order, accounts and records of income and expenditure must have been 
maintained, though wo have no reference to this in the stories. The king lived 
amidst unbounded luxuries, while the cultivator groaned under the weight of 
taxation. 

However, the general impression that we form after going through these 
stories, is that the Jdtaka State, being simpler and not concerned with much 
intricate problems of administration, was far from Financial ond Fiscal intri- 
oaoieti and affairs. Roven uos and taxes came to the king in the case of Central 
affairs and were spent, first in maintaining himself and his whole establish- 
ment, and then in other administrative purposes which also were not many. 


1. J , 111, p. 505. Tho treasury of the Maaryae oontainod pearls from the Pandya and 

Kerala ooontri^, from Persia and the Himalayas, gem** of different size and value from 

the Vindhyas and the Malaya mountains, diamonds of various kinds from Kalihga. Ko^iala, 
and Benares, ooral from tho isle of the Yavanaa: Bee ArtAa^Mra, II, 11 ; Kalidae Nag, 
Theories DipUmaiiques de L'lnde Ancienne, pp. 133*5. 

2. J.,p. 429. 

3. J., IV, p. 43 ; V, p. 120 ; VI, p. 38. 

4. J., I, p. 124; IV, p. 137. 





CHAPTEK IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


I 

JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

O NE OP THE Primary functions of the State, as we saw before while dealing 
with the King as an administrator, was the adnunistration of justice. 
To settle disputes between man and man, and between man and society, mubt 
have been the first and foremost duty of those wlio were chosen to be the 
heads of society during the earlier stages of its progress. Election or regular 
succession of a king as the ease may be, was preceded by a thoughtful consi- 
deration by the people whether, firstly, the man on whom the mantle of sove- 
reignty was to be offered was endowed with the necessary physical fitness 
and qualities of a leader, and secondly, whether he had the qualifications and 
the mentality of a careful and competent judge.’ If ho had not these, he 
was set aside. 

The Jdtahas abound in thoughtful instructions and well considered re- 
flections over the importance and necessity of a conscientious 
IDEALS OF discharge of legal duties. Repeated emphasis laid on 

JUSTICE. impartial judgment free of any prejudices shows the high 

siandard of justice set up in those ancient days. Judgment 
and punishment must not be hasty but full and calm consideration must 
be given to different sides of the ease. The king, who was the fountain 
of justice, was repeatedly warned to have no regard whatever to bis own will 
or whim in administering justice.^ It is wrong for one who bears rule to act 
without trying the case.® Let us hear these verses which bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the high standard of justice prevailing in those days : 

*‘No king should punish an offence, and hear no pleas at all, 

Not thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, grea t and small. ^ 

The warrior chief who punishes a fault before ho tries, 

Is like a man bom blind, who eats hb food all bones and flies ; 

Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 
No more than one who, blind, upon a rugged highway goes ; 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small, 


1. SufTOt pp. 101 jOT. 

2 . J.,U,p.2. 

8. J., HI, p. 105— “towns aviniccAiM kStutk na ynltoto rt^Hatk kdnnteiM.*' 
4. Cy. Dkammapiidth p> S41. 
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And 80 administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be, 

Nor all-severe : but both these things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath ; 

So of the pair be well aware, and keep a middle path.” ^ 

The beam of balance (tala) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbiassed justice.^ Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge (nisammakatind bhavitabbam).^ 
Another sound maxim is that 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued, 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must be good.”^ 

Punishment should be awarded with “careful measure” (nisamma) proportion- 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed. 

“The warrior prince lakes careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives : 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives.”® 

All those are, no doubt, sound maxims and wise instructions imparted to 
the kings. They are Ideals preached to bo translated into practice.® And 
ideals, as wc have often stated, arc both the cause and the effect of aotualities. 
Therefore, neither shall wo attach too much importance to those, in consider- 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un- 
necessary for our purpose. Nevertheless it should bo stated hero that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the various stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were not sound and effi- 
cient, but corrupted and exploited to a degree. 

The king, as will appear, was regarded as the head of justice. In fact the 
legends would have us understand, that all the cases were 
THE HEAD^ heard and decided by the king in person, as it is always to the 
OF JUSTICE, king or the Khattvja that the sound moxims quoted above are 
addressed. This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of course, as a rule the king used to hear cases, and we may 
assume that the king “actually went each morning to the Court house” as in 

1. J., IV, p. 192— GO. 6J-7 : Cf. AAoka’s inijtnictioiM to his Goreraont : Separate Kali^ga. 
Edict 1 ; Mookeiji, Aioka, pp. 218-20. 

2. J., 1, p. 176 — n&ma kAranagaveeakena tulAMdieena bhavitu^ vaffati.** 

3. J., Ill, p. 105; IV, p. 30. 

4. J., IV, p. 461-G. 208. 

6. J., UI, pp. 105-G, 128; 154-0. 5 ; IV, p. 451 -G. 210 ; also ibid., GO. 211-2. 

6. And Aioka did try hi» best to establish equal and impartial justioe within Ids Empire. 
See FiUar Edict I F. *'ViyokAkuamatA, danda^eamatA ” ; Mookerji, op. cit., p. 238. 
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the Epic' and heard cases. When not himself, some one or more of his 
ministers decided the oases, as we see the purohita, the Sendpati and even the 
Prince acting as judges* in addition to their normal duties in their respective 
spheres of action. The post of a judge was named that of a 'Vinichhayd* 
macca.\^ and that there were more than one justice can be assumed from the 
term ^VinicchayaimhdmaUd's sometimes used in the stories.^ One Jdtdka 
gives the definite number of five.® 

The Hall of Judgment is frequently mentioned® where the judges, ap- 
pointed by the king,^ sat and attended to their daily 
JUDGES duties. There is no reference to a definite Code of Law by 

which the judges were to be guided in deciding the cases, 
but we come across such passages as these : “he said, ‘execute justice 
in this way’ and he had righteous judgment inscribed on a golden plate”® 
or “then he caused a book of judgments to be written and said *by observ- 
ing this book ye should settle suits.’ ”® The question of the authorship of 
such books “is immaterial here, and there is no reason why the existence 
of such useful works should be doubted, when one of the foremost duties of a 
government was to administer justice in the strictest sense of the term.”'® 
It is also possible that a body of precedents had grown up by that time.' * 
Still, with all this, the question of deciding cases depended largely upon the 
personal characteristics of a judge, his nature, whim, temperament and even 
prejudices. For in the stories, judgment is often almost invariably associated 
with bribery. ’ * It is rather strange to see that there was no orderly or syste- 
matic course in which the cases were decided, and the frequent mention of the 
upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others — ^like the nendpatit the princes 
the purohita and even an ascetic, who happened to come upon the scene and 
to whom the party who had lost his cause appealed for redress — is, to say the 
least, surprising. ’ * The one who judged rightly was applauded by the people, 
and then he would be formally appointed by the king as a judge. In one of 
such instances the king, while appointing the man to judgeship, gives the 
following directions as to the time and the way in which he should spend his 
daily routine ; “It will be to the advantage of the people if you decide 
cases ; henceforth you are to sit in judgment. . . , You need not judge the 
whole day, but. . . .go at early dawn to the place of judgment and decide 

1. Hnnkiiui J. A. 0. S., 1.3, p, 132. 

2. pp. 2 "amace&pi Mammen *eva voh&ra^ vintcchinithau ;** 186-7; V, p. 1; VI, 
p 181. 

3. J., II, p 181 ; ni. p. 105. 

4. J., II, p. 380 ; VI, p. 46. 

6. J., V, p. 228 “ToiM pana raAHo paUca atnaccA. . . .vinicch€tue 

6. J., I, p. 176 ; II, pp 2, 188, 297 ; 111, p. 606 ; IV, p. 120. 

7. J., V, p. 229 ; VI, pp. 131-2. 

^ 8. J., V,^p. 125 — “evaiA vinicchayaiA pavoUeyy&Otd ti vinieMmyadkammaik iwannapaffe 

J., iil, p 292- ‘TiniecAoye piffhakaiA likhApeM* imaik pofthakaik olokeiM affaik 
tinj/yAiha,** 

10. Sen, op. eiL, pp. 128-0. 

11. Bnbbim, op. eit., p. 37, Cy. Hopkins, op. eU., 13, p. 182. 

12. J., II, p. 188 ; V, pp 1228 ; Vi, p 131. 

13. J., 11, p 187 ; V, p 229 ; VI, p 131. 
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four cases ; then return. . . .and partaking of food, decide four more oases.** In 
this way he was required to decide only 8 cases per day. This arrangement 
was apparently made for the convenience of an officer whose time was mostly 
occupied iii spiritiial work and we have reason to believe here and els^ 
where,* that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, after 
which all business was to stop. 

Let us now proceed to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which came 
before the king or his Court of Justice and the procedure followed in the 
decision of these. 

The term used for a law suit is ^atto' and the suitors are called aUa- 
Mrakds. Ordinarily there was a great bustle {uparavo) 
CASES. among the waiting suitors in the precincts of the royal 

palace where, presumably, the Court of Law was situated. 
This is well inferred from the following description of the Court appearing 
in the Rdjovdda Jdtaka^ which, presenting as it does an exceptional 
case, proves negatively the ordinary course of affairs : “And as ho ruled 
thus justly, his ministers on their part were also just ; thus while all 
things were justly done, there was none who brought a false suit into court. 
Presently all the bustle of suitors ceased within the precincts of the palace ; 
all day long the ministers might sit on the bench, and go away without seeing 
a single suitor. The Courts were deserted.” 

Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary cases that came 
before the court for adjudication.® Very often an imiocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Inflictions of tortures, 
with a view lo elicit confession of a crime, were prevalent."* A simple rustic 
{Jdnapado) perfectly innocent man, is arrested by the King’s men (purisd) on 
a charge of theft of the queen’s pearl-neoklaoe and is forced to plead guilty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows administered to 
him : “If I deny the charge, I shall die with the beating 1 shall get from thefio 
ruffians. I’d better say I took it.”® Thus the man had to confess. And 
when brought before the king, he naively implicated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner implicating the Chaplain, he the Chief Musician and then 
a Courtezan who utterly denied over having received the necklace.® All 


1. J., I, p. 384 } 11, p. 2 ; V, p. 229 

2. J,II.p.2. 

3. Cf. Hopkins "and trial for thoft seems the earliest kind of jodicial inquiry in India** : 
. A. O, 8., 13, p. 134 ; also C. H. /., I. p. 282. 

4. J.,I, p. 384. 

5. Ibid, 


6. Ibid., pp. 385-8. The story, moreover, presents a very interestii^ insight into the 
mentality of tb^ five undertrial prisoners who, when alone in the look-up, give out the reasons 
of implicating one another in the charge of which all of them were innocent. The Treasurer 
questums the rustic who answers: ^'Worshipful sir, it has never been mine to own aught so valu- 
able evmi as a stool or bedstead that wasn’t rickety. 1 thought that with your h^p 1 should 
set out of this trouble.” Then in answer to the chaplain’s question, the Treasurer says : ‘T 

O . , . _ L T ..I — -1.x J 1 L-XU Ui-L -in..—, QX-X- .X.— .1 X— _ 


isttowfto ^~Cjonrt(»an:'”Why be angry my dear 7 We five have got to keep house together 
fov a wt ; so let ns put a oheenrful face on it and be happy together.” 
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the five prisoners were however found innooent and released. Another very 
interesting case* is that in which Gama^ica^ida, a retired Government 
servant, ‘the most innocent man that ever was bom in the world,* stood 
charged of four offences, viz., 

] . Non-return of oxen taken on loan.* 

2. Miscarriage. 

Murder, and 
4. Injury to a horse. 

Ho is brought before the king together with the plaintiffs. In a perfectly 
judicial manner the proceedings are related in the story. The plaintiff in each 
case sets forth his complaint. The king quostionb Gamai:u, the accused, 
about its correctness. The latter on every occasion replies in the affirmative, 
but he also places his own story by way of justification of the case without 
making any secret of it. The king cross-examines the complainants and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful suppression or denial of truth.’ Hence both the parties 
are found guilty, and deserve to be punished. “The decisions contained such 
conditions as ever took the breath of a Shylock away.”* The judgment on 
the first charge runs thus : “You failed to return the oxen, and therefore you 
are his debtor for them. But this man, in saying that he had not seen them, 
told a direct lie. Therefore you with your own hands shall pluck his eyes out, 
and you shall yourself pay him 24 pieces of money as the price of the oxen.” 
On the second charge the judgment was: “Oetida, you take the man’s wife to 
your house ; and when a son shall bo born to you, hand him over to the hus- 
band” ; on the third: “Oan^a, this man must have a father. But you can- 
not bring him back from the dead. Then take his mother to your house, and 
do you be a father to him” ; and on the fourth: “This man has told a direct lie 
in saying that he did not tell you to hand back the horse. You may tear out 
his tongue, and then pay him a thousand pieces for the horse’s price.” All 
the complainants were however dumbfounded and departed. 

As to the judgments and punishments awarded in those cases, prejudiced 
as they are, wo may safely pass them off as not reliable, but there is absolutely 
no reason of doubting the existence of such charges and their coming before 
the Court for decision. From an untoward and natural utterance of Gamatd- 
caijda we learn, that one was to pay fine for causing an untimely birth or com- 
pensation for any loss for which one might be liable.^ 

In another instance,® wo have a still more interesting case. Here some 
village boys stand charged of the murder of a doctor. It happened that the 
boys were playiug at the fc»ot of a banyan tree at the entrance of the village. 


1. J., II, pp. 800-7. 

2. Cf. RnadBmatk of Arthai&^tra list of oases, 111, 11 ; N. N. Law, sn AtieiMf 
Hindu Pdiiif. p. 119. 

3. Sen, op. ciL, p. 126. 

4. J.. 1 p. 302 : “ ims maw raUdo dcuwmnti, ahatk powamAlaift pi ddtudi na soifc- 

komit pag era gtUdthapdkModanda^t ossamfUask pa»a kuto kuchimV* 

6. J.,m,pp. 202-e. 
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A poor old doctor, who had no practice at that time, strayed out of the 
village to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree with its 
head tucked in. He thought, '‘there is nothing to he got in the village. I 
will cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and then I shall got 
somewhat for curing them.** So he said to one of the boys, ‘ If yon were to 
see a young hedgehog, would you seize it ?’* “Yes, I would,” the boy 
answered. “See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree.** The boy 
climbed up the tree and seized it by the neck and, when h«' found it was a 
snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, he 
hastily flung it from him. It fell on the neck of the old doctor, and he fell 
down dead on the spot. The boys were arrested and placed before the king for 
trial. The whole matter was carefully investigated, and when their innocence 
was proved, the boys were set free. How the investigation took place wc are 
not told, but purisds must have been sent and ascertained the true facts. 

Elsewhere’ we witness a curious suit between a villager and a townsman 
being decided by a judge. The townsman stood guilty of wrongful possession 
of some ploughshares belonging to the villager who, again, was charged for 
kidnapping the former’s son. The townsman had produced this cause, that 
the ploughshares wore devoured by the mice while the villager, an equal 
genius, had said that a falcon had carried the child off. The judge presses the 
townsman to tell the truth and, realising the mischief committed by both, ho 
gives out the judgment : 

“Give back the plough, and after that. 

Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May give your son back to you now.”^ 

In all those instances,® we notice that there is nothing like eross-ox.'irninai ion 
as we may understand to have been prevalent at that time. Only the judge 
himself questions the parties and decide.^ accordingly. 

Among other cases, those of disputed ownership seem to be of common 
occurrence, in almost all of which justice is thrown to the winds and bribery 
succeeds. Several crying figures of rightful owmers being defrauded and de- 
prived of their property flit across the pages of those stories.^ 

Once a Courtezan came to the court to take advice as to w’hethcr in the 
eye of the law she was still bound by the terms of a contract entered three years 
previously with a man who had since not made his appearance.® The judges 

1. J., n, pp. 181-4. The two offeuoes deeoribed in this story msy oorronpond to dobta 
and nbdnotion, if «« nee the legal language. 

2. /hid., p. 183-G. 135. 

3. Cf. also J., 11, pp. 51-2 (here cxie of the litigant parties is a vulture). 

4. J., 11, pp. 186 {ats&mike «Amike kartrii): V, p. ], 229; VI, p. 131. Cf, Also J., II, 
p. 76. ‘*01(6 MhatMih parijiio. Cf. ArtkaUsIra, m, 16 (SvaevAmf tatkbandtha.) 

6. J., II, p. 380t San, op. eiL, p. 127 1 Flok, op. eit., p. 148. 
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advised her to return to her former profession. This makes us feel that sudi 
suits involving contractual rights and obligations must have been oonunonly 
tried in the law courts. 

Much more valuable is the reference to a case where a father who does 
not wish his wicked son to succeed to his property goes to the Court and dis- 
inherits his son. ' This must imply the existence of the necessary written 
records in possession of the family and also of the Court. 

There is a vague reference to hre-ordeal for the sake of proving the chas- 
tity of a woman,* laut it does not seem that it was a prevalent system employed 
and supported by the government, as oven Kaut-ilya, though conversant with 
that iiistitution as recommended by the law-books,® does not mention it, evi- 
dently because he regarded such ordeals as questionable expedients.* 

In the instances of cases that we noticed before we nowhere see anything 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and 
LEGAL raising points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it 

PROCEDURE. proper to hold that there were absolutely no 

lawyers who could place and defend the cases of their 
clients before the Court, and earn their livelihood from that profession. For 
there are some references to ‘ Vohara^ which, if consistent and correct in their 
application, would go to prove that some sort of legal practice was followed, 
(hice® we are told that a certain Brahmapa earned his livelihood by following 
Vohdra, This of course does not give any definite moaning of the terra Vohdra. 
Our hesitation lies only in this, that the meaning of this Vohdra is not always 
the same. In one place* it clearly applies to trade, whereas in another^ it 
expressly goes with the administration of justice. That it went with the latter 
ib also clear from the expression dhammena rajjam kdresi, vinicchayath 
anusdsi . . . .amacedpi dhammena ^eva vohdrarh vinicchinimsu,'* occurring else- 
where.* Thus the association of Vohdra and Vinicchaya here is imquestion- 
able and unequivocal, and it makes us bolder therefore to state, that vohdra 
or vyavahdra as meant by the Law books and the Arthaidstra^ was prevalent 
in the Jdtaha times, though not as strictly as later. ’ * Though we have no de- 
tails of hearing suits, the instances already cited at least show that the com- 
plainant stated his case, and the accused made bis statement in return, prob- 
ably on oath. The Court was attended by others than the parties to a suit, and 
applause was not suppressed, but, on the contrary, considered with respect 


1. J., V, p 468 naim vinicchajfatn netvd apuUabhdva^ kcUtfA niharAput, 

2. J., 1, p. 294. 

8. See C. H. 1, pp. 282 ff. P. N. Baaerji, PvMic AdminitUiUion in Ancient India, 
pp. 163-4. 

4. See DRohitar, Hindu Adm. IneU., pp. 236 ff; Mauryan Poliiyf 100. 

6. J., II, p. 16 “Taeea piUt vohUtraik katvAjivikatn happeti.'* 

6 . J., VI, p. 84 *‘Vohdradt koM dkanaik uppAdekA , . . .euvannabkAmiin gatvA 

7. J., IV, p. 102-G. 04 *‘eudiffhaiA anusAAya ea ve voMtuH’ arahati.'* 
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0. B«e Dikahitu, Hindu Adm. Inett. pp. 265 if. C/. FiyoiWaMmaia of Pillar Bdkt IV. 

10. Thii ia doalM by FioL op, eil., p. 147 n. 
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and due weight by the king. Witnesses (5aA:iAi) may be produced, ^ though 
there is no clear indication fox this. Perhaps on the ovidonco of a witness, 
oases were reconsidered, as the term *mjjhdpanarn* occurring also in A^okan 
Edicts seems to show.* On the whole it seems thet the Court was a distinct 
place by itself, with something of legal atmosphere pervading it.* With the 
growth of various trades and professions, special judgeships wore instituted,* 
which shows the development of legal affairs. 


TI 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

We have noted above the nature of some of tlie eases and offences that 
came up for trial and the puni.'^hmonts awarded therein. It is not always 
possible to connect offences and punishments. Drinking is sometimes 
punished with heavy fines.® Some wine-merchants, accused of poison- 
making, are once ordered to bo executed by the king.® Slander was 
punished with a fine of 8 kahdparuis.'^ Adultery in woman (that in man 
is never referred to as something punishable) was punishable with “death, 
imprisonment, mutilation or oven cleaving asimdor.”* 

Punishments were of various kinds : fines, imprisonment, ‘mutilation’ 
banishment and death penB,\ty^vadha-bandkana-chcjja-bhejja.^ Of llio four 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive a thousand strokes 
from whips barbed with thorns, another to bo imprisoned in chains, a third to 
be smitcen writh a spear and the fourth to be impaled. Confiscation ol pro- 
perty was not uncommon. ^ ' Trampling the criminals to death under the feet 


1. J., VI, p. 108-0. 453. Sakkhi U equivalent to modem aaksi. 

2. J., IV, p. 495— G. 334. Pillar Edict IV ; Barua I. H. Q„ II, p. J26. 

3. It would be interesting and also, we think, instructiv'o in this oonneotion to observe the 
life-like and realistic ooort-soene of those days represented on a medallion at Barliut. The scone 
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the watches of the same night, and it is also in great esparto baskets that she causes her tricked 
lovers to be packed by her servants. At the moment chosen by the sculptor wo are in the midst 
of the Court : the king ia seated on his throne, surrounded by his ministers, and at his right 
side one of the women of the harem is waving a fly-flauper. Amar& is standing on the other 
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baskets have already been raised and the heads of three of the delinquents uncovered, whilst 
two coolies bring the fourth.” See Ibid., pi. V, 5 ; Cunningham, StUpa of Barhut, pi. xxv, fig. 3. 

4. Cf. 1, IV, p. 43. "8abbaee»ina^ vicirandrahan bhanddgdrikatth&na^" . See Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, J. B. A. 8., 1901, p. 865. 

6. J.,I,p.l99. 

6. J.,V,p. 14. 

7. J.,I, p. 483. 

8. J., V, p. 444 ; also J. II, p. 309. 

9. J., V, pp. 245-6, 444. Cl Arthai&atra, IV, 2 ; A jp., V ; P. E., IV. 

10. J., VI, p. 3. "Taemin Khane catUtro cord dnitd, tesu ehuM aaka^fakdhi kdadhi pahA- 
raeakaeeadt Mdpeti, ehaeta eamkhtilikdbandhaHdgdrasta pavesanath, ekassa aarire eoUipahd- 
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of elephants may have been in vogue . ' But such cruel and harsh punish* 
raents were resorted to in the case of tried thieves and robbers. Some offen* 
ders were sometimes banished from their country in great humiliation, with all 
their property confiscjated to the State or were ordered to live in the Cai^la 
settlement.^ Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a great punish- 
ment.* 

Thefts and highway robberies were, as we said before, very common in 
those days. And it is not at all unnatural that the Jdtaha kings very often 
deal very harshly with these criminals. It seems that no legal procedure, even 
of the kind of which we have noticed before, was gone through in such cases. 
Summary justice by the king seems to have been the ordinary course. When- 
ever a thief was found out,^ he was 6rst of all belaboured by the people* them- 
selves, and then dragged before the king for punishment.* At least sometimes 
thorough investigation is carried out to find out the criminal, such as shutting 
all the city-gates and searching the suspected places.® Fetters for a thief 
were current. Though such statements in the summary justice by the king 
as “off with him, impale him on the stake”® are parts of the fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling the cri- 
minal on a wooden stake® and the execution by axe’® were not uncommon. 
This whole system of execution and the office of the Executioner (Coraghdlaha) 
seems to present” a realistic picture through the description of the stories 
which wo should note. 

When a person was to be amiounccd as to bo executed, special execution- 
drum {vajjabhert) was beaten. ’ * The condemned man was 
EXECUTION. tightly bound, his hands behind his back, and a garland of 
red flowers {htnnavera vajjamdld) was placed around his neck. 
Ho was sprinkled with brick-dust on his head and then, scourged with 
whips on every square {catukkn), was led away through the South gates, to 
the place of execution {aghdta) to the music of harsh-sounding drum.’* 

1. J., l,p. 200. 

2. J.. VI, p. 160. 

3. Ibid,, p. 135 — Q. 688. This and such other ptmishmentfl to disfpraoo the man in the 

public have been resorted to throughout history. Megasthenes mentions cropping 
f the hair as a punishment. Fragment, xxvii. They are still practised. On these methods 
of punishment and disgrace, see Kalipada Mitra, J.B.O.B.S,, xx, pp, 80-6, who treats the sub* 
jeot from a folklorist’s point of view. That such practices persist even to-day is proved by 
some incidents witnessed by the above writer. 

4. Oorft dhanaesa Thieves ever watch to steal our wealth— seems to have been 

a common cry of the people, J. VI, p. 28-G. 120. 

6. J., II,p. 122. 
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13. J.*I,n600;II,p. 123; lll,pp. 69,436; lV,p.i01. 0/> the fignia of thii oondwind 
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The figure of the Goraghdtaka is os distinct as it is cruel. A hatchet 
If^rasu) on his shoulder, and a thomv rope (kanfahakasan) in his hand, dressed 
in a yellow robe {Kdadi/anivdsano) and adorned with n red garland (ralilamd- 
Iddharo) ho accompanied the horrible procession and propfirod himself for 
his cruel task. * There in the place of execution {dgdlam) the condemned 
person was placed within the fatal circle {dhmnmagandi learn) and the axe did 
its deed.* Such savage sentences were a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government were not so well organised and well advanced ns 
to deal with all such problems in a proper manner. I’Jtoy may Jjave survived 
in the Middle Ages, but have greatly been ]e.=ssenod in their seventy with the 
inarch of progress in modern times. The main force in giving such harsh and 
inhuman punishments in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Russel while discussing the current movements towards the* beltt^rmonl of 
society. Saj’s he ; ‘SSeverity of punishment arose tli rough vindictiveness and 
fear in an age when many criminals escaped justice altogether, and it was 
hoped that savage seiitoncos would outweigh the chance of escape in Iho mind 
of the criminal.”® 

Let us MOW' peep a little through the jail administration of tho.so days. 

Regular prisons — handJiandgardni — did exist. ^ But wo do 
IMPRISON- not know what kind of offenders wore imprisoned oi‘ how the 
MENT. period of imprisonment was apportioned in accordance with 

the seriousness of the offence. Learned and trusted 
ministers arc once thrown into prison for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man,® for what terra wo arc not told. As to the life of the pri- 
Boners, it was very hard indeed. They were bound in chains of iron {San- 
kJidlikdbandhanam).^ Tl»e sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner 
is taken as a standard of compsLimon {nikkahrmnakdlo viya) fora perfion who 
has not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablutions.^ Th^ stories seem to suggest that the prisomjrs were wholly 
at the mercy of the king — their life and death were in his hands. A king, in 
order to save his own life from a yakkha^ promised to send to him one man 
daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him by saying “Be not troubled, 
there are many men in the jail.” The king at onc<} began to send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails became empty.”® In the same way in another 
place® the prisoners are murdered. 

1. J., Ill, pp. 41, 178-9 ; V, p. 303. 

2. J., m, a 41 ; IV, p. 176. A oarioos idea in embodiod in a ffdthd, no 1381 (repeated in 
no. 1407) of J., Vl, p. 315 which saya : ‘The victim should not addreas the executioner, nor 
should the latter ask the victim to address him.” 

3. Hooch to Freedom, London, 1928, p. 135. 

4. J., I, p. 385 ; III, pp. 328, 392 ; V, p. 459 , VI, pp. 3, 387, 388, 427. 

6. J., VI, p. 387-8. 

6. J.,Vl,p. 427. 

7. J.,VI,p.8. C/. Jfoaa, ix. 288. 

8. J., Ill, p. 326 “mA eintayWUt, bahu bandhanftfjiirc manuaed ti . , , ,aparabh&ge bandha- 
mOiglkrdfi nirnmanueadni jdfAnt.” 

9. * J.,V,p.469. 
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In case of emergency, oven the prisons were thrown open and the released 
thieves and robbers were employed as warriors and fighting-men against 
an enemy. ' 

On certain special occasions also like the return of a prince from Takka- 
sila* or his marriage and coronation,® or on festivals,^ general release of 
piisoneis was declared by beat of drum {bandhammokkho ghosito).* 

Ob^*iou8ly, the hard and dehumanising treatment of the prisoners was, as 
is even now, intended to serve as a deterrent. To quote Bertrand Russel 
again : “the object of the prison administration is to save trouble, not to study 
the individual case. He is kept in captivity in a cell from which all sight of 
the earth is shut out : he is subjected to harshness by warders who have too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. Ho is solemnly denounced 
as an enemy to society. He is compelled to perform mechanical tasks, cho- 
sen for their weansomeness. He is given no education and no incentive 
to self-improvement. Is it to bo wondered at if, at the end of such a 
course of treatmem, his feelings towards the community are no more friendly 
than they were at the beginning V*® This is the present day condition of 
prisons all over the world, excepting a few cases. There is no exaggeration in 
the above observation as many a political prisoner in India has per- 
sonally witnessed during recent days.’ How far, then, this present 
civilization can be called advanced when practically the same prison- 
administration prevails after a period of not less than 2000 years ? 


1. J.,VI,p.427. 

2. J., IV, p. 176. 

3. J., V, p. 285 ; VI, p. 158-0. 740. 

4. J., VI. p. 327-Q. 1444 “i/e keci baddhA mam% atthi ra^he sabbe va te battdhanA mocay- 
arUu." Also ibid, p. 692 -G. 2467. 

6. Cf. Artha§Astra, II, 30 ; AAoka’s P. E. V. 

6. Roade to Freedom, p. 135. 

7. Soo, among othoM, K. J. Sridharani, ImAa MifA ditigA {Gaj.) J. K. Meghaol, Jel 
ojjlcenl buriethi {Ouj.) 



CHAPTER V 

MILITARY ORGANISATION 

I 


ORQANISA- 

TION. 


THE POUR-FOLD ARMY 

A S WARS AND PRONTiER-troubles Were quite frequent in those days, each 
State had necessarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped 
and organized military force at its command. Though 
the stories do not enlighten us much upon this military orga- 
nisation, whatever little they give is not altogether valueless. 
The traditional division of an army into four component parts is quite 
familiar (caturangirti send). * These consisted of chariots {rathd) elephants 
(hatthi) cavalry (assd) and infantry Ipaiti).^ There are also references to 
a complete army of ‘Eighteen akkhohinW {at^Jtdrasa akkhohint samkhdya 
sena)^ well-known as the combined force of the Kauravas and the PapdAvas 
in the Great War/ 


A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its construction are however mot with. But we 
CHARIOTS. may imagine it to be not very materially different from the 
Epic chariot which again was not a groat development on 
the Vedic one. Let us observe its different parts {angd) which were complete 
(somattd) and well-fastened to one another (maffflota).® It had generally 
two wheels (cakka or cdkra) probably four angular wides,® a felly, spokos 
(drd) and a nave (ndbhl). The rim and the felly together constituted the 
nemi. The hole in the nave was called ‘kha^ into which the end of the axle 
was put. The axle (akkha-ah^a) was made of wood and the body of the 
chariot {kosa) >vas placed above it. There were scats for the warriors {upddhiyo- 
upasthd)'^ Ordinarily, there was a pole {ua or kithbaro-kubara),^ which 
was fastened to the box of the car on one end and passed through the yoke on 


1. J., m, p. 249 ; IV, p. 126 ; V, p. 486 ; VI. p. 275-0. 1188. 

2. J., V, p. 196—^. 4 : 322—0. 125 **lIatthiassarathapaUi9tn6ifa caturatigi»i. VI, p. 
276 G. 1188. 

3. J., VI, p. 21— G. 67; pp. 395, 393, 409, 434, 435. 

4. See Hopkina, op. cU., p. 196 “ThU is an enormous number, making a total of 3,936,000 
in the whole of the foroes engaged and is doubtless a great exaggeration. P. N. Banerji, op. 
eti., p. 201; also Q. T. Date, The Art oj War in Ancient India, p. 63. 

6 J., IV, pp. 209-10 ; J, VI, pp. 262-3 QQ. 1127-36, names almost all the parts of a 

chariot whioh is here taken to oompare with the human body. Bee for these parts Hopkins, 
op. eit, pp. 237-43 ; Date, op. eit,, pp.46-8 ; Ved. Ind., 11, pp. 201 -3. 

6 . J., IV, p. 210, by the bye, seems to indicate that in place of an Iron sheath, a strap of 
leather like that of a lion’s skin may also be used, and used with a greater advantage as in that 
case the nemi would be much stroi^er {galaoammath uppAteMt eaturahgula matte thane auapt^ 
Una viva nominandede parikkhitu nemi ea Airit bhaaieeatih ayoeukatanemiyo in J., VI, p. OSO-O. 
2362. 

7. Hopkins, op. eiL, p. 238-9 ; Vedic Index, 11, p 207. 

8. Whra a distimotion is intmided, tsa is the lower, kSbara the upp« Md of the pda. 
J. A 0. a, 13, p. 241. 
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the other end. The yoke (yugo) was placed on the necks of the horses, one on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke are termed yoUaha {ycktT‘ 
modem joUir) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle and 
probably the two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses. There were 
reins, raSmi, controlled by the Sdrathi who goaded the horses with the patoda. 
The car-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was either regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three parts, two of these being side braces that ran behind 
the horses and connected at each end wdth the axle-wood, and this was called 
the ‘three-fold piece’ tidaTfda ( tridanda or trivenu ) or this piece was a triangle 
of bamboo one side of which was parallel to the axle and the other two ran 
together to the pole.* There was a white cliattaka (chhatra) or an umbrella 
above. Whether the sides (pakhhara) had railings or not we do not know.* 
The noiseless running of the car (akuiana) seems to be praised. Thvj little, 
light and swift (lahu-laghti) car was desirable. The normal number of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often mentioned.® “It is 
uncertain whether in these cases, the extra horse was attached in front or 
at the side ; possibly both modes were in use.”^ This is a t3rpical 
description of a war — chariot : 

“Lo ! Sixty thousand cars all yoked with banners flying free 
With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven by mailed charioteers, all armed with bow in hand.”® 

No reference is to be found in the stories as to the size and dimensions of the 
different parts of a chariot.® 

The elephant was a new animal for the early Vedic Indiaiis who recognized 
it as the animal with a hand (mTga-hasiin)^ But in course of 
ELEPHANTS, time the people became acquainted with it and, as in the 
Epics, so in the Jdtaka stories, it had taken an honourable 
rank in the army and on other royal occasions. In the stories before us we 
find these war-animals clad in armour, mounted upon by mahauts (gdma^s) 
and armed warriors and causing a great havoc in battle. It seems, the king. 


1. Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 241-2. This reference to the tiian^ in J., VI, p. 252-0. 1132 is 
obscure to the Eiiglish transUtors, See J. VI, p. 125 n. 

2. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 240. 

3. J., I, p. 181— -“jDm bhatika sindhave rathe yojetvA . II, p. 39 ^'Sabbaeetacatueindhaya' 
yuUarathavare ; VI, p. 223-G. 965 ''Tatr&suih kumu^ yutt& eatt&ro eindhavd haiy&.'* 

4. Vedk Ifidex, II, p. 202. Hopkins, op. cit,, pp. 242-2: 260-1. 

5. J., V, p. 269 — Gu. 49-60 ; Yl, pp. 4^-Q. 172-3 ; 49-G. 206-6. On the standards wd 
flags of the Epic war-car Hopkins remarks ; “They bear an important part in battle, for they 
aie the railing points of either party, and the standard of a great knight is well spoken of as the 
upholder of his whole army. They are not however national, but individual.*’ J. A. 0, 8., 18 
p. 243. The best horses in the stories are always white Sindh horses and scarcely Kambhoiakas. 
See J., 1, pp. 176, 181 ; 11, pp, . .39, 428 ; VI, pp. 223— G. 966 ; Katnbqjaki aaeata^ : 0. IV, 
p. 464 G. 242. The epithets applied to these horses are eetA, kunudavani^, aj&neyyd, eamadanti, 
v&hi : cf. for all these, Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 255-7 For the equipment of the chariot of Forot 
see Curtins Vlll, 14; for its representation on the bas-reliefs at S&5ohI and the Barhut Stupas. 
See C unnin gham, Stupa qfBkarhut, plxii, 

6. The Vedk oar had 188 aiigmie (finger-breadths) for the pole, 104 for the axle, and 86 
for the yoke: Ved. Ind,,ll p. 203. The best chariot in the Blaaryanp^od measured 10 pantfoe 
(t.e., 120 ahgtdae) in height, and 12 purupae in width. Othmr kind* of ohudota of different dimM* 
•ions axe alro menlionM: ArihaUktra, 11, 23. 

7. Fsdto, lnd€g, 11, pp. 171-2. 
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when he led the army against his enemy, sat on his special elephant 
{maAgalahatthi) and thence attacked the enemy’s city,' Besides this 
state-elephant, there were of course a host of other elephants. Their 
value in fight was recognised. In fact, the battle-field was thought to be 
their home. Thus spurs a warrior : 

*‘0 Elephant, a hero thou, whose home is in the held, 

There stands the gate before thee now : why dost thou 

turn and yield 1”* 

The tremendous havoc that those sturdy boasts did in battles is described 
inmany a story. ^Ytiddhe vikkayUacdrim\^ they really were. “Winding his 
trunk about the shafts of tho pillars ho tore them up like so many toad stools ; 
he boat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing his way through 
entered the city and won it for its king.” In another scone the elephant is 
seen trampling and frightening away tho host and breaking the camp and 
seizing tho king by his topknot.® The ideal war-olephant is strongly-tusked 
and best when sixty years old — ‘a type of male vigour.’ 

**Ndgd Cl. kippitd dantl halavantd 8atthihdyand^\^ 

These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girtlis and caparisons.'' 
And the mahauts — gdmanis — were armed with spikes and hooks (tomaranhusd) 
to urge and direct the beast. The warriors who sat on their backs 
(ndgakhandhddkipatino) were tho brilliant princes, brilliant in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oiled, glittering, held fast, these mighty men 
who strike and strike again, and wave their banners.® There wore special 
elephant trainers (hatthdcariijd^) in the king’s service.® In times of peace 
the elephants wore richly decorated and used for processions. ’ ° 

The third part of tho four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-rid- 
ing was well known even in Vedic times, ' ’ but its use in 
CAVALRY. battle in those early days is not proved. ' * In the Epic, of 
course, cavalry is a separate part or body {kuhmY^ though 
the mounted soldiers do not necessarily act together. “They appear,” says 


1. J., II, pp. 22, 94 ; III, p. 385. 

2. J., 11, p. 95-Q 01 — '^SaAgStm&vasaro Cf. Arthaiistra, VIl, 2 ; and for Greek wri* 

ten who praise this beast see HoCrindle, Megculhenea artd Arrian,, pp. 93 ff ; 222. 

3. J., m, p. 386-G. 98. 

4. J., I1, p. 95. 

6. Ibid., p. 22. These deeds of strength are inoludod in Kantilya’e enumeration : Artha- 
idatra, x. 4. 

6. J., VI, pp. 449-G 1679 ; 581-Q. 2392. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., 13 p. 268. 

7. J., V, p. 258-G. 43 **3uvannalkacehA mdiatigd hemaieappanav&aaaA** VI, pp, 21 — 0. 64; 

47-G. 168; 49-G. 199; 581—- O. 2392 **Kacchdya baddham&n&ya kuAcath nae^ 

vdra^o.** 

A J., VI, p. 449— GO. 1579-84. 

9. J.. II, pp. 20-2 ; VI, p. 47, 

10 . Supra, P- 109. 

11. Fadte Index, I, P* ^ 

12. Ibid. 

1|. Qopkins, op, eik, p. IS, 262. 
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Hopkins, '^as concomitants, dependent groups, but separate horsemen 
appear everywhere. Their employment was much influenced by that of 
the elephants.”’ 

In our stories this cavalry-host is as Arm and sturdy as the war-cars and 
the elephants. These war-horses were clad in iron-armour {vammath) and 
mail {sanndhamY^ The best thorough-breds were the Sindhava horses and 
were called ajdniyd : Ajdnlya ca jdtiyd Sindhavd klghavdhand* though 
Kamboja horses are also known. ^ Thus are the thoroughbreds described ; 

” No matter when or where, 

In weal or woe, 

The thorough-bred lights on ; 

The hack (valavd) gives in,”® 

and so in another place a noble horse fallen wounded on the battle-field is 
made to utter these brave words before his charger : 

^Though prostrate now, and pierced with darts, I lie. 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but mo 

The cavalry-mon wore armed with swords and bows (illiydcdpadhdn)^’^ but 
not lances as Arrian is reported® to have seen in the Mauryan cavalry. 

Foot-soldiers constituted the main portion or force of the army. We have 
no information from these stories as to the various classes of 
INFANTRY soldiers like the motda, hhrtaka, irenibala, mitrabala, 

or atavika of Kautilya.® But it seems certain that they 
were recniited from the brave people of the Ksatriya blood, 
faithful to the core.’® The foot-soldiers also were clad in mail-coats in 
order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows and other 
dangerous missiles, j ’ And in their hands they carried various weapons, notice- 
able among them being bows and swords and spears. They probably were 
dressed up in robes of different colours, some in blue some in brown and others 

1. Ibid, 

2. J., 1, p. 179 : V, p. 322.G. 123 ; VI, p. 139-G. 614. Uracchado oooors at ibid,, p. 205. 
0. 1161. 

3. J., V, p. 269->G. 46 ; VI, pp. 47-^. 170 ; 49-G. 201, 679~G. 2380 ) other epithets 
JlUttrip€unayi kannd and kacambhamayO, khurd : J. VI p. 268>G. 1161. 

4. J., IV, p! 464— G. 242 ; Arthaiistra, U, 30. 

6. J., 1, p. 181-G. 23. *ajaiido and vaiavd are distingniahed here as in '*teyyo va vaknd 
bMho in J 1. p. 180. Valavd perhaps represents the Vedie Vadavd, “inaie**-~ot the Fedie 
InaU, II, p. 237. 

6. J.,I,p.l80. 

7. J., V, p. 269— G. 47 ; VI, pp. 47— G. 1711; 49-Q. 202 ; 679.G. 2381. 

8. MoOrindle, op. cit., p. 221. 

0. Artkaideira, IX, 2. 

10. Of. tibe peiilotis tells to which the soldien were snbjeoted in J., HI, pp. 6-6. 

IL J., VI, pp. 448— Q. 1676 (vammifn) | 679-G. 2374 (Sannaddba ) ; aleo V, p. 873-0. 110. 
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m white.* Most of these foot-soldiers were trained archers, as we find that 
archery was in a greatly advanced stage in those days, and kings kept those 
versedinthisbranchinthoif service.* The soldiers clad in armour, Kokfpa 
On their heads, with leather-shields and bous in their hands, present a typical 
scene of the infantry : 


*'(Na88a) cammain m Htam la 
Vammi'^ ca dhanuggahe**^ 

The above were the four component parts* of the army. But those did 
not exhaust the composition of a complete army. There accompanied with 
the army carpenters and other workmen with their tools ready, sages and 
pandits for opportune advice and encouragement, other mercenaries with con- 
ches and drums. Here is a vivid description of the army of the Pancala king 
Calami : “This army of Pancala is infinite. Mon with burdens on their backs 
[pmhinuUi), foot-soldiers, men skilful in fight, men ready to destroy, a great 
din, the noise of drums and conches, here is all skill in the use ot steel weapons 
{hhavijjdlankdrd) here are banners and knights in mail, artisans (sippi) and 
warriors (Surd). Ten sages (panditd) are here, profound in wisdom, secret in 
stratagem {rahogamd) and eleventh, the mother of the king oncouragitig the 
host of Pancala. . . . this host arrayed with throe intervals. . . .”® 

We see how well-equipped the Jdtaka-army was. No reliance can be 
placed however on loose statemets as to its numerical strength. And more- 
over the statements are in themselves not clear. Sometimes the number of 
the warriors (yodhd) is only 500,® at others 1000’^ while 60,000 is a stock 
phrase.® 14,000 is the number given for each of the three forces of elephants, 
chariots and horses in one place,® whereas in another*® it is 60,000. The 
numbers may not be precise, but they seem reasonable at least, when we 
know, even from the notices of foreign travellers, that ‘armies of vast pro- 
portions were not imlmown in India.* I’he anny of Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to the records of Pliny and Plutarch, consisted of as many as 9,000 


1. I. VI, p. 619,0. 2375. 

2. J., I, p. 366-7 ; V, p. 128. 

3. J., V, p. 373— G. 140. 

4. There is no referanoe to anything like a naval loroe in the Jfttolxistcries. Both Kau- 
'^ya and Megaethenes speak of the department in detail. See Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Instifu- 
tions, p. 294-6. 

6. J., VI, pp. 396-7 — GO. 1451-8. A similar doeoription occurs at J. V, 322-GG. 117-28 ; 
the mnsio in the army oonsiated of : "bheri, mUtiHffd ca eatikhi panavadenditni' ; the tamoltnous 
anny is thus pictured: 'akkhobhani apariyantd s&ffarcutetxt Uniyo* ‘tlnbrok^ limitless, as 
are the billows of the main.’ The ordin^ soldiers wore no such paraphernalia as the king him • 
•elf — “Vdtavijanam unhUam khagyatk chaUaih ca paniarafh*' J. VI, p. 22-G. 72; also V, p. 322- 
QQ. 119-22. See Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., pp. 316 ff. ' 

6. J., II, p. 401— jx»deasafoma<(d mah&yodh&. 

7. J., 1, pp. 263-4 — SahasMtnattd . . . ,8ikramahdyodhd ; HI, pp. 6, 6. 

8. J., VI, p. 579-G. 2374— **sa^A»MiA<MsAs» yadhino edrudoManik*' 

8. JM,, pp. 579-80 ; QG. 2378-82. 

10. J.» V, pp. 268-9-OG. 43-60. 
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elephants, 30,000 horses and 60,000 footmen, besides chariots , ' while accord- 
ing to Strabo* his camp had 400,000 soldiers. 

The whole of the army-organisation was thus divided into several divi- 
sions which were probably under different generals. But the whole army- 
administration was under the control of the Commander-in-chief—the Send- 
pati— who was one of the chief administrative heads. Though no clear picture 
of this officer is given by the stories, we can well imagine his position from some 
general statements made about him. Often, as we have seen,® he belongs to 
the ruling family and, as such, occupies a prominent place among the ministers. 
In fact Olio Jdlaka* clearly suggests that he was the first among all ministers. 
As the title indicates, he was the leader of the army, and in wars occupied the 
next highest military post after the king. In times of peace, however, he is 
seen acting as a judge® and looking after the duo protection of life and pro- 
perty of the citizens.® He resides in a well-guarded palace with gates and 
watch-towers in the city and lives in prosperity,’ conferring with other 
ministers on important matters.® It seems to us that the Mahdaencufutta — 
protector of the army — twice mentioned in the stories,® is the same as the 
Sendpati, and there is nothing to distinguish between the two as Fick’® 
seems to do. 


II 

WARFARE 

Well-organised and well-constituted as the armies wore in those days, 
it is but natural to see that the art of warfare, together with its various tactics, 
stratagems and practices, was well known. The unsafe condition of the fron- 
tiers duo to the depredations of robbers and the aggressions of neighbouring 
kings or even the revolts of impatient princes, no doubt, kept the hands of 
the soldiers full. When the troops stationed on the borders {paccantayodhe) 
failed to cope with a situation, they sent letters to the king who immediately 
proceeded to the scene of operations, even though the season might not be 
favourable . ' ' 


1. See Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 190. 

2. MoCrindle, op. eU., p. 55. Aooording to Arrian, Ponu pOMOmed cavalry 4000 strong, 
chariots 300, elephants 200, and 30,000 efficient infantry. For various other estimates ace Da^ 
op. eiL, pp. 63#, P. N. Bonerji, op. eit., pp. 196-7. 

8. Supra, p. 95. 

4. J., V, p. n8-~'*8enAptUipamukhllM oeitiamKcaeahaasdui** 

6. J., II, p. 180 ; V, p. 126. 

6. J., V, pp. 212 ; 469. 

7. /6«d, p. 213, 214^. 60. 

8. /6td,p. 461. 

9. 76id, pp. 115, 184. 

10. Op. eit., p. 146 n. 

PP* ^ 487 J II. pp. 74, 96, 208 , 274 ; 815; HI. pp. 8, 400.497 » IV. pp. 

189, 446 ; V. p. 185. 
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When a fight was to ensue, the whole army was i^'arned to assemble for the 
pnrpose by beats of martial drum.' One might infer from this that, '^there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they lived in different bar- 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to be collected 
together by some convenient means. ()r was it calling a citizen-militia to 
arms The latter seems to be the more primitive stage and, from the nature 
of references to warriors, the inference is that there were regular troops, 
though there was no caste-restriction in the recruits. As to the real war-life 
of these soldiers we know next to nothing from those stories. How they 
were supported, what they did in peace, what did they get from the king as 
salary, if they at all got it, are questions which cannot be satisfied with 
answers. Inference makes us say, however, that the pay of the soldier was 
a part of the booty in war ; that the older stage when ho was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying on ordinary activities of tending cattle, offering 
sacrifices etc. had gone, and now he had become a regular officer of the 
king.® 

We have no very detailed description of the march of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city — the capital city — and not 
in open battle-fields, it is natural that we do not find any such description. 
One interesting thing we know. The army during its marcli set up camps 
(hhanihavaram).^ Some specific time of the year must have been regarded 
as proper and seasonable (kale) for starting on a campaign.® The army 
marched in regular bands (vaggavaggd).* The army took a suitable position, 
not far from the city on which the attack was to bo made. An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the Gaudbitra capital, and stations his dif- 
ferent forces in this manner : ‘‘Here be the elephants, hero the horses, the 
chariots hero, and here the footmen : thus do ye charge and hurl with your 
weapons ; as the clouds pour forth rain, so pour yo forth a rain of arrows;” and 
he stirs up his soldiers w itn an exhortation.^ The arrangement of the different 


1. J., I, p. 368; ni, p. 160; IV, p. 170 ‘*nagare bheriA earipelvi balak&yam sannip&kttk&*\ 

2. Sen, op. cit., p. 131. 

3. Able remarln of Hopkins on the Epic soldier can bo applied hero : “As to the primitive 
Hindu soldier of the pre-Epio period, how he was supported, what he did in peace etc., wo know 
next to nothing save by inference and by works too late to be considered as valid for the Epio 
period. Wo ji^e that his pay was a part of the booty ; that at first ho was a fraction of the 
common folk, and in peace was not different from his neighbours, tending cattle, oilering saori* 
fioes, repelling assaulte, making forays as times and wishes twirl(^ his inolination. But gradu* 
ally the cattle were left to others that preferred a quiet life ; agriculture arose and caste gratings 
separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers from the ranchman and the farmer. Now 
he belonged wholly to the king, and drew his pay from his valour, or later still, from a regular 
stipend, plus what his individual bravery enabled him to seize as private booty on the field of 
wars. In the Epic period ho lives a life in part beautifully resembling that of the German 
soldier ; in war he fights as he is bid. In peace be amuses himself, and does nothing else” — 
J. A. 0. 8.t 13, p. 190. Both Megastbenes and Arrian support our inference. See MoCrindle, 
op. eiL, pp. 85, 21 1. 

4 . f., n, p. 208 , V, p. 196 ; VI, p. 628. 

5. J., 11, p. 20B-~G. 160. Cf. J. A. 0. 8., 13, p. 191; Dikshitar, Hindu Adm., IntL, 
p.297. 

6. J.,ni,p.6; IV,p.346. OJ.ArAaiMra, X. 2. 

7. J., II, p. 217 and GG. 166*7 ; also Ibid., pp. 219-21 ; VI, p. 406. KantUya gives valnad 
eonslderation on the dioioe of a snitaUe groond for encamping the forces which must be iavonr- 
able to the invading moiuurah and nnfavonrable to the enemy : ArtMMrai X, 4 . 
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Orders of tbe army in the above instance must have been in aoeordanoe with 
some one of the arrays 'V^has* known in those days. Three such oideif 
of battle are known to the Jdtakas, viz., the Lotus array, the Wheel array and 
the Waggon array.' Amongst these, the I^tus order as arranged by the 
leader of the boars against a tiger is described in a legendary manner as fob 
lows : ^^In the midst he placed the suckling pigs, and around them their moth^ 
ers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young porkers, next the 
young ones with tusks just a-budding, next the big tuskers, and the old Boars 
outside all. Then he posted smaller squares of ten, twenty, thirty a>piece here 
and there (dasavaggam visalkaggarh). He made them dig a pit for himself, 
and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a winnowing basket : be- 
tween the two holes was left a spit of ground for himself to stand on. Then 
he, with the stout fighting boars, w^ent around everywhere encouraging the 
Boars.”2 

Legendary though this account is, it no doubt, brings out the underlying 
idea behind such an arrangement of army — forces in actual warfare. “The order 
was a concentric one, based on a careful adjustment and assortment of the 
varying degrees of strength of the different elements of the army, and the post- 
ing of the different grades of the fighting material in such a fashion, that thd 
strongest and the most efficient of the members always occupied the outermost 
circle.*’* 

Before the actual start of the war {BaUgdme paccupaf^hite) the purohita and 
other w ise sages who accompanied the army or the leader or the king himself 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage the soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the field.^ Sangdme apaldyinarh is 
the epithet of a true hero.® And everything should bo at the foot of Honour : 

“Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and flee. 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight even at the cost of life. 

And panic-stricken as they wore once more renew the strife.”® 

It is very rarel^', if at all, that wc witness an open fighting between two 
hostile armies. The Assaka-Kalifiga conflict may be taken as typical. The 


1. J.,ll,pp. 405-6 '^Yuddhath n&ma padumavifilhacakkaviiiiJuimkatavyuhavaaenatividkadk 
hoti;'* IV p 345 — '^Yuddhath n&ma sakafavy&hAdivasena tividham hoti." Details of various other 
arrangementa are found scattered in the Dharma^&tnu, Arthai&stra, Purdnas the Epics and 
later works on *NUi ' . . Even if we disregard other later works like the A^ni Pur&i^, which 
give codes of war in aoooidanoe with Prof. Hopkins* strict and cautious criticism against using 
them for more antique period, we cannot possibly ignore EauUlya who is so precise and com* 
bines in himself practical knowledge with theory. See Hopkins, J. A. 0. 8., 13, p. 194, note. 
Not to speak of other works, Kautilya mentions details of various battle~arrays which inoluda 
cur 8ah^ and Cakka eyftAos; Bee AHhai&ttra, X, 0. For the detailed descriptions and maps 
of these, see Date, op, cU., pp. 12 ff ; 94. 105. 

2. J., U, pp. 405*6 ; p. 846. 

8. Sen, op. cif., p. 182. 

4 . See J., II, pp. 217*00. 156*7; 219-0, 168. 

6. J., VI, p. 449*0. 1577. Of. J,, m, p. 5 **emivattiHO huM yujiaikd.** 

6. J..V,p. 410*0. 283, 
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two annies meet ou the boideis of their respective kingdoms. The Assaka 
king, advised by his intelligent minister, marches on a thorough>bred with his 
thousand followers against the opposite host. The Assaka army is victorious, 
for it has : 


“ the hero bold. 

The fixed resolve that may not yield, 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High courage and adventurous might.”* 

The siege-warfare, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag- 
gressive king would besiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the offensive 
with the call of ‘‘either surrender or battle.” If it was surrender, it was all 
right, otherwise the besieged king had to be ready for battle. It was for 
this reason that the cities of those days were so strongly fortified. The forti- 
fications consisted of walls {pdhdra) and, at intervals, gates {dvdra) with towers 
{affdlakotfhaka) and battlements (gopura). And immediately surrounding the 
walls, were raoato and trenches (fjarMd) which obstructed the approach of 
the enemies as far as practicable.* In one instance, along the rampart 
of the city, watch towers wore constructed at the four gates and between the 
watch towers throe moats were dug, r«., a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry 
moat.* The walls w’ore generally built of bricks (itphikd)* and the height 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits.® 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a command given by the invading king to his army : 
“Disperse all about the city, fill up the trenches, break down the walls, raze the 
gate-towers, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart 
. . . .”® But this was not an easy task. The besiegers could surround the 
city, could girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, chariots and mass 
of soldiers,^ arranged in any number of ways.® But the actual attack very 
often taxed the skill and energy of the besiegers to the utmost in scaling or 
battering down the walls of the enemy’s city, and success was hard to get, if 
at all.® 


1. J„ in, p. 3-7 and G. 4. 

VI, 276 * ^Qcf ^ 38- “Ukkinnantaraparikhath dedhamaff&lakotthakatk.** 

3. J., VI, p. 390 — “naj7ar« mahApikdra^ . . . .tath& anupAk&radvdraffiHake antaraffAiake 
udttknparikhatk haddatnaparikhatk tukkha parikhath H tisso parikhAr Cf, ArtJiaiMra, II 3. 

4. J., m, p. 446. 

6. J., IV, p. 182 "(^fhArasakaUkatk pAkAratn.V 

6. J., VI, p. 400 — Uo ito ca nagaratk avaUharitvA parikhath hhinditvA, pAkA* 

iitffifl bhindUvA nagaram pavinitjA aakaitki kutnbhaniAni viyamahAjamna 

7. IM, p. 396. 

8. Ibidf p. 897-G. 1457 *' tiaandhiparivArUA ** p. 435, **tisaHdhirahuahkhepath,** 

9. J., II, pp. 218, 221 ; III, p. 159 **par€ki appadhathaiyath** 

22 
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First, the trenobes were so deep and filled with water or mud, with snakes 
and crocodiles, that it was not a very easy task to cross them. ' Even if they 
could, the walls and gate-towers afforded a stronger resistance. For it wan 
from there that the mighty warriors belonging to the other party, roused up 
and, armed with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate and red-hot 
missiles, showers of mud and stones, were thrown upon the invaders. When 
the latter were in the ditch, attempting to destroy the wall, the men in the gate- 
towers dealt havoc with arrows, javelins and spears, with the result that the 
attempt of the invaders ignominiously failed.* 

When such attempts at storming and attacking failed, other means to 
cause the other party to surrender were though I of. Here it was that stratagies 
and diplomacy came to play an important part. Men of shrewd commonsense 
and profound wisdom, being at the helm of military affairs, brought into play 
their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics, thus lending a considerable inte- 
rest to martial operations.* Stoppage of supplies of necessary provisions, by 
means of blockade, seems to have been a very familiar device by which obsti- 
nate resistance could be forced into surrender. In order to avert the calamity 
consequent upon such a blockade, elaborate and comprehensive measures were 
taken boforo-hand for storing up food, water, wood and other necessaries of 
life by far-sighted ministers and advisers of the king. The city was thoroughly 
guarded. Poor people residing in the city were removed outside, where they 
could be free i-o get food and water, and instead rich families from outside 
were brought and settled in the city, and great quantities of corn and water 
stored up.® 

A regular system of espionage was another feature of such siege-warfare. 
Spies (upanikkfiittapurisd) were regularly employed to watch the activities 
and preparations going on in the enemy’s camp, and secret reports wore 
received which greatly helped to determine lines of actions to be taken against 
the enemy.® The postern gate {Ouladvdra) of the city was the usual way 
through which the ingress or egress of these men was possible. Ingenuous 
efforts were made through these spies who mixed up with the enemy’s people 
to know the secrets, and spread internal dissensions and disaffection by “so 
representing the facts {musdvddam) as to produce an impression, that the whole 
army had been corrupted by taking bribes from the other party.” In this way 


1. J., VI, p. 407-8. ^'parikhdyatk ku^bhilddinatk galakumbhila'* Cf. Arihaiiakra^ II, 3. 

2. J., V], p. 400 autyi aUrayodM n&nHvidha AvudkahaUhA dvAraacmlpadk 

S ntvA. . . .pureeehi pakkamAla-ka^hmrlcanapAaAwpAtanAdihi upaddutA patHdcamantit pA- 
rain bhindiaaAmA^ parikhath ot*»*e pi antaraUAlwu fhitA uau-aaUi-UmarAiiki moAdtanAMie 
pAptniV* 

3. Sen, op. cit., pp. 132-3. 

4. J., T, p. 409 ^*8abbadiaAau aaAcaram pacchinditvA nayaraik rundhi..,.Mo iikHida^ 
kabbhattaparikkhayena kikmtamanuaaa^ nagaratk vinA yuddhena jantuaaati.* VI, pp. 400, 
401,402. 406. 

6. J., VI, pp. 390, 393 ; 400-2. 

6. Ibid., pp. 296-0. 1293. *'ArakA parivajjaya aahituik pakUatA janadk ;** 889-90 ; 401-2: 
These spies, both in pesos and wur, being away from their families, hiMl the right of allowance 
and maintenance for their families from the State. 
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the forces wore disrupted and plans failed.* Sending and receiving of mess- 
ages were mostly effected by fastening letters to the arrows and throwing 
them in the desired direction. ‘ Flight of the king or the leader from the 
field was an unfailing signal for his party to retreat.* 

There remain now a few observations to be made as regards warfare. 
It was realized that “a small army with counsel could conquer a large army 
that has none, one king could conquer many, oven as the rising sun conquers 
the darkness.”^ There is nothing more to be said with regard to the ethical 
side of war. The long-standing custom of not hurting a messenger or ambas- 
sador was followed.® It is moreover probable that wounded soldiers in war 
were carried away on stretchers {'phalakd) and properly t-reated.® When a 
king was invited by another king , the expenses (paribbayafn) of his army wore 
borne by the latter.’' The victorious king while returning to the city, went 
round it in a solemn procession,® and the warriors feasted on dainties.® 

Variou.s kinds of weapons were in use for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. It is not necessary to go into detailed descriptions 
WEAPONS. of each.^® Bow {dJtanUj cdpa), quiver {kanda) and arrow 
{sara) wore familiar. There were three parts of an arrow ; 
tala handle, dandaka stock, aud vuja-foathers. ^ ^ Poisoned arrows wore also 
in use.’* Ndrdca was perhaps on iron arrow.’® Fasf, pharasu or kuphdri 
representing axe, and mngara, a kind of club, were ordinary weapons. ’ * Suh 
was a trident spit. ’ ® Sword and spear wore more familiarly used ; Sarasatti 
is a frequent compound ;’® tomnra was a kind of javelin.’^ Sword {khagga ; 
asi) reigns supreme. The common type was about 33 angulas long, ’ ® “of the 
colour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittering, well-finished, very sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong. ’ ® Sheath and hilt of the sword— tharu : thala 
are known.*® Vajira-mjra or the thunderbolt is mentioned.*’ Of 

1. /6»d.,pp. 391,399,401,403. 

2. J., 11, p. 90 ; VI, p. 400 ''pannam likhitv& kan^e handhitvet tarn pavattim pesesuth." 

3. •!., II, p. 21 . — ‘"NiilAdyakaUd mngamaasa mahantam pi balarn yujjhanudnath ihokatho- 
hath otakkati." VI, pp. 405, 409, 449— G. 1663. 

4. J., VI, p. 448— G. i566 **App<meno pi ce manli mah&sanam amantimrh jin&ti rija- 
rdj&no adicco v'udayan tamafh.” 

6. J., II, p. 319 — "duto gmtfi vadantam na v&renli VI, p. 528 ^'tasmd dutam na kananii 

dhammo aananiam''' Gf. S. V. Vi^vanatha, International Law in Ancient India, p. 29. 

0. J., VI, p. 55. "laddhappahdre phalake nippajjdpetvd vuyhanti.*' 

7. Ibid, p. 428. 

8. J., 1, p. 438. 

9. J., Ill, p. 522-G. 76. 

10. For tbia one may be directed to Prof. Hopkins* learned treatment in J. A. 0. 8., 13; 
pp. 269 jg. and Date, op. cit., p. 10 ff. 

11. J., V, p. 130 : feathers of heron : U, p. 89 ; V, p. 475-G. 390. n&li should be quiver 
m, p. 220 ; dhantUuhnira, V, p. 129. 

12. Ibid., p. 49 ; J. A. 0. 8., 13, pp. 277-8. 

18. J., IV, p. 182 ; V, p. 129 ; J. A. O. 8., 13, pp. 276, 279. 

14. J., I, p. 273 ; n, p. 102 ; IV, p. 208. 

16. J., V, pp. 163, 488. 

16. J., Ijp. 173 ; III, p. 6 ; V, pp. 410, 481 ; VI, p, 400 ; Kanaya in I, p. 273. 

17. J., VLp. 400. 

18. J., 1. p. 273 ; m, p. 338. 

19. J., VI. p. 449— GO. 1681-3 ; neUiikea-nietrithia : Ibid., p. 188 ; 449-G. 1681. 

20. J.. m. pp. 220-1. 

21. J.i IVf p. 182. See Date, op. cit., p. 17. 
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defensive armour and weapon^, we have both cammam and vammem* 
The leather-shield {cammam) is described as of a hundred layers carefully 
wrought by leather-workers and a strong defence against arrows J And 
coat-of-mail or armour was also very well known, and used, as the word 
vamminOf so frequently occurs. It was worn underneath the undergarment 
{nivdsanantare).^ Kar(4i and Ultima representing the diadem worn 

on the head are known.® 

Before closing up this chapter, we would like to notice the police 
arrangements of those times, as this should come under the head of military- 
organisation. 

As we are, all this time, speaking about central administration, we may 
leave the local police-system which, however, rested with the village-headman 
himself. 

For the city and towns, there was an official variously called chief-con- 
siable, city-governor and Lord Protector — ^the nagaraguttikn. Aa the title 
signifies, ho was the city governor, his duties being to guard the city, especially 
during the night, to arrest thieves and questionable personalities and to carry 
out sentences of punishment."* At night-fall, the gates of the city wore closed 
by the gate-keepers who called out three times before doing so,® and the city- 
guards petrolled the streets.® Probably, a dn^m was sounded to the night- 
watches’, which were throe.® The mgaragutfika wore round his nock, as a 
badge of his office, a wreath of red flowers®. He was “king by night.’ * ® The 
police however w'as not above corruption. ’ * Our nagaraguftikay perhaps, cor- 
responds to the nagala-vigohdlaka of A^oka, * ® and the ndgaraka or the 
pauravyavahdrika of Kautilya. * * 

There is an indication of the presence of a sort, of ‘Volunteer Police* 
(afavirakkhikd) who, dwelling at the entrance of woods and forests, hired 
themselves out to guide travellers through those forests which were frequently 
infested with robbers. ^ ® It seems from the relations of these ^vanacarakas* 
with the king, that they had some official position and probably correspond 
to the Kaufilyan aranyacarai. * ® 


1. J., VI, p. 454-G. 1610 Yodhaphalaka : V, p. 389. 

2. J., VI, p. 296 {nivatthakojo ) , V, p. 129 ; SannAhakaAcuham : Ibid. 

3. J., V, pp. 128-9 ; 373— G. 140 ; VI, p. 692-G. 2464. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 30, 69, 436. 

6. J., U, p. 379 ''••nagwradvAraik pidkanaveJ&ya iikkhaUntk aaddam anusAveti." 

6. J., I, p. 457; II, p. 140 ; ni, pp. 69, 436. 

7. J., V, p. i69--'^yamcd>heriv«:W' 

8. J., I, p. 103 

9. J., Ill, p. 30 *'nagaragvtHkAnatk hanthe rattapupphadAma'* 

11. J., Ill, pp. 59. 436. 

12. Separait KcUiAga Edict I. 

13. ArthaiAstra, 1, 13 : 11. 36 ; IV. 6. 

14. J., 1, p. 283 ; 11, p. 336 ; Ul, pp. 98, 160, 249, 371 ; V, pp. 22, 471. 

16. AHkaiAitn, 
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r BRB can be no doubt, that so extensive states like Kasi and Koasla, 
Aftga and Magadha, Araaka and Kalifiga, with well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions, wore divided into different administrative units, provinces or 
districts and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not get much inform- 
ation about the provincial or dibtriot administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless conceivable that officials like the tajjugdhaka-amaccaa or rajukas, 
with whom wc have already become familiar, wore provincial heads. It has 
been well -maintained’ that the Rdjukas or Idjukas of the Aiokan Inscriptions 
were provincial heads, their main functions being, presumably, survey, land 
settlements and irrigation. Though the term mahdtmlta occurs several times 
in the Jdtakm, * it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds with that occur- 
ring in the ArthaSdstra of Kautilya and the A^oka Inscriptions where, indeed, 
it has been taken to mean provincial official. ® Similarly is it doubtful whether 
the y vitas and the purisas appearing so often in those stories^ should have any 
affinity with the yuktas and the puru^as of the Mauryan administrative system.” 
It is Certainly difficult to attach any technical significance to these general 
terms. Still we may bo permitted to hold, thac these wore officials connected 
with the provinces or districts, but did not possess such wider and more distinct 
powers as their followers of the Mauryan days did. We may lastly note that 
there is even a suggestion to the fact that some kings appointed their princes 
as governors or viceroys over the provinces {janapadas) in their kingdoms,® 
as was really the case in the Mauryan days.’ 


The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative unit. After 
ANADMINIS. ® kingdom if not a definite collection of 

TRATIVE villages ?® Then, as even now, the bulk of the people lived 
in villages. The greatness of a kingdom is represented by the 
number of villages it included.® 


1. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, pp. 208; 216-9. 

2. J., II, pp, 367, 378 ; IV, pp. 134 — G. 101 where mah&maUas are distinct from manline, 
202 '*raTtM va r&jama^matteTM” 

3. Dikshitar, op. eit., pp. 208-10. Of the third group of provincial officers viz., the prAde* 
iikae or the pradeffirae, we nave no mention in the stories. 

4. J., IV, p. 492 ; V, pp. 14, 117 — G. 20, where yuUA are clearly associated with the Jana- 
pada or district affaira ; 1, pp. 200, 203, 384 ; U. p. 122 ; lU. p. 326 ; VI, p. 136. 

6. Dikshitar, op c»<.,pp. 222-7. 

6. J., IV, p. 131. tesark janapadarn datvA uyyojeei also VI, p. 294 — G. 1284. 

7. Prince Bindus&ia was the Vioeroy of the Bouthem provinces; A4oka is also said to have 
been Vioeroy at TakkasiUl ; mid under A4oka himself, no doubt, his princes (kumMas) were 
appointed as viceroys at TaxUa, Ujjam, Toeali and Suvarna^ : See Dikshitar, op. eit., 

p. 200jflr. ; 

8. Of. Rhys Davids “But the peoples of India, then much more even than now, were, first 
and foremost, rillage-folk.” Buddhist India, p. 60 

9. J.f in, pp. 366-367, Q. 76 “ . . .gAmasahasrUni paripunndni Bataea;'* V. p. 268~-0. 41 
**8€dthi gArnasahaasAni paripun^ni sabbasa." The figures 16,000, and 60,000 may seem to be 
exonerated, but they are not improbable. Cf. Pran Nath, “Videha may certainly have eon* 
taitted 16,000 villages, provided village be taken in the sense of survey viUage or estate. 
Seonomic Oondilion, p. 61. 
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A village {gdma) consisted of olosely-sitoated habitations in the midst of 
cultivated fields and jnngles. Beyond the fields lay the waste and the wood- 
land, where the village-cattle were grazed,' and the villagers went to gather 
firewood and leaves of trees. ‘ Most of the villages were protected with simple 
bamboo-palisades with gates. ^ 

The population of a village extended from thirty to a thousand families^ 
or, approximately, from 160 to 6000 souls. It is not necessary at pre.ient to 
go into economic details. But it is quite essential here to state some of 
those facts in order to get an idea of this administrative unit— the village. 

There were different orders of villages, viz., nigarnagdrm, jam'pad<igdmaf 
dvdrgdma and paccantagdim and villages occupied with different guilds 
varying in importance and population. People could live in these villages a 
simple and inornate life, pursuing their trade and commerce, agriculture, 
and various other avocations in peace and security. 

Though, so far as the internal administration of a village was concerned, 
it enjoyed a fair amount of autonomy, the central government did not follow 
a strictly non-interferinc; policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its headman called the gdmahho- 
jaka^ or the gdmani^ The literal meaning of the title 
THE HEAD- pdma6^ojofca would bo “one who enjoys a village”, t.e., a 

man. village given in reward by the king. Now, as has already been 

hinted at before,’ there seem to have been two types of 
villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded by which were enjoyed by an 
individual and (6) others, the revenues of which were enjoyed by the State. 
In either case there must be a headman. Whether this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not, is not at all clear. It may be easily supposed, 
however, that the higher ofl&cors like the purohita, who were the recipients of 
such grants, could not possibly act as the headmen of the villages. In that 
case, they only had concern with the annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave every other item of administra- 
tion in the hands of a person who was really the headman. In some other 
cases, where the recipients were just ordinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmaija, the headman may have been the same as the recipient. Anyhow, 
since the distinction cannot bo more comprehensive, wo may proceed with our 
task of observing the actual administration of a village, taking the gdmabho^ 
jdka of the stories as the headman proper. 

1. J., 1, pp. 103>4. 

2. J., v, p. 103. 

8. J., I, p. 239 ; II, p. 76 **naiaparikkhUto" ; 135 ; HI, p. 9 ; IV, 370. 

4. J., I, p. 199. '^TasmiH ca gAmt Urns *eva kttUlni horUi V, p. 71 — '^tkekaamin paiUa 
paUca hUaatU&ni wuanii ; *’ 111, p. 281 **Tesam gimato avidfin aAHo aahiuaakutiko gAmo'* also 
HI, p. B **Tatiha tithsa jand rdjaaevakH voran^t.” where ‘thirty men* most of oounw mean 
thirty men with their families.* 

6. J., T, pp. 199, 364, 483 : n, pp. 136, 30O--G. (?) ; IV, pp. 116, 326. 

6. J., IV, p. 310—0. 84. Ordmani in a Vtdio title for the village-headmaa : Vtdie Indtat 
I, p. 847, see now Atixidranath Bose, I.HjQ., Deo. 1937, pp. 610 ff. 

7. aupn, p. 145. 
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The fonotions and powers of the gdmabhojaka were wide and important. 
He exercised judicial powers and also executive authority, so far as his civil 
and, to a certain extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus one gdmahho’ 
jaha issued prohibitions against the slaughter of animals within his jurisdio^ 
tion, ' and another stopped the sale of wine. ‘ Elsewhere’ a gdmahbqjaha 
fined a fisherman’s wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied up and 
beaten to make her pay the fine. Once, when crops failed in a village due lo 
famine, the headman distributed food to the famine-stricken villagers on 
promise of receiving a share of their next crops.’ Those instances sufficiently 
indicate that the headman had substantial powers at his command. But 
hib powers were not unlimited, nor completely transferred. He could not 
become a t3rrant in his own village. 

Firstly, bo was not without any control from above i.e., the king. Once a 
gdmabhojaka spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but on their innocence being 
proved, the slanderer’s (pesu'fiilakdrakassa) possessions were given over to 
them and he was made their slave and finally turned out of the village.® 
Another headman was properly punished by the king, as he, with his own 
people, went away to the forest, deliberately leaving the villagers at the mercy 
of robbers.® That his judicial powers also were restricted in character is seen 
from the fact, that he could not deal with complicated law-suiLs arising in 
his village,"^ nor could he inflict graver punishments. We see from the Gdwo- 
nicap^ Jdtaha,^ that in judicial matters the final authority largely rested 
with the king or his Court. It also proves that the administration of justice 
was one of the essential links® that bound the villages to the Central Govern- 
ment. If one of the litigant parties m a village wanted redi'ess at the hands 
of the king or his Court, inspitc of suitable arrangements in the village itself, 
he could do so, and the case had to bo decided accordingly. It the other party 
refused to agree to such a course he was liable to punishment. “Now this 
people,” BO we are told, “have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potsherd, and say, ‘Here’s the king’s officer : come along’. If any man 
refused to go, he is punished.”^® 

Secondly, the villagers thcmsolveb, perhaps through their committee, 
exercised not a little amount of influence on the activities 
VILLAGE of the headman. In both the instances cited above, viz., of 
ASSEMBLY. prohibitions against animal-slaughter and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the villagers make a representation in a body to their 
headman to suspend or annual the prohibitions, for those were their 

1. J., rV, p. 116—“ g&tnablujako m&gh&tam k&ripesi*^ 

2. Jbid.^ “. . . .g&mabhqjaho majjavikkayaih vAretvd.'* 

3. J.. I, p. 483. 

4. J..ll,p. 136. 

5. J., 1, pp. 199-200. 

6. J., I, p. 356 — “oyam dt^habhejako wrthi ekato hutvA g&mam i 
UitfiM. . . . tam hammam p&katam jitam. Ath 'cum rSjd dotSnuHlpam 

7. J., m.p. 204. 

8. J., n, p. 301. 

9. Another eismtial link vm the rerenoe-ooUeotion. 

10. Ibid. "T«su pi janesu yam kilici MkJdum$m va kapdlakhaai 
rtlftdUo, twtte yo na gaechati ttuM rtijaiiam horong.'* 
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time-honoured practices. The headman had to yield and say : “Do as you 
have always done aforetime,”* The village-committee must have been a 
potent force in the carrying out of the affairs affecting the common interests 
of the villagers in general. Although it is not possible to say anything defi- 
nitely regarding the constitution of such committees, indications are not want- 
ing to point out the fact that the heads of the houses in a village carried on 
their common affairs in remarkable harmony and co-operation. It is neces- 
sary to point out in this connection, that though the majority of villages very 
likely contained a heterogeneous population, there were others, inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single class or followers of a single 
occupation, thus making a homogeneous whole. * In this latter case, the guild 
or corporation (seni), which was, as we shall see later on, already a powerful 
factor in the economic and social life of the people, shared with the headman 
the responsibility of carrying on the management of rural affairs. And if the 
village uonoisted of men following more than one profession, the village-com- 
mittee might have comprised a representative of each family in the village. 
Thus wfc see in the ha^et of Macala in the kingdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty families ot which its population was composed, assembling together in 
the middle of the village, and carr3dng on the business of the village.® Simi- 
larly in another place ^ we find the same number of men transacting the vill- 
age-affairs. This is significant. And as has been well observed,® “it may not 
also be improbable that, irrespective of the total popularion of a village, the 
oommittoo usually consisted of thirty members or thereabouts.” 

The meetings of the rillage-committee must have been held in a hall 
(sdld) in the midst of the village, provided with boards, seats and a jar of 
water.® As to the nature of work generally performed at these meetings {gdma- 
hammarn oigdmakiccam) the same Macala hamlet provides us with an inteiesting 
example. The members of this corporate body are found to be in complete 
agreement with their leader, who is credited with much initiative {te timsajand 
Bodhisattena samdnacchandd ahesum)."^ Here the leader is said to have estab- 
lished the members of his committee in the Five Commandments and thence- 
forth to have gone about with them doing good works. Then the people too 
“doing good works always in the Bodhisatta’s company used to get up early 
and sally forth with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. With their 

1. J., IV, p. lie.— “... .»naMjano eannipatiM Aha-SUmi mayaih migaeidcarlidayo 
retvA yakkh&nam Inilikammatk hariM&mA . . . . puhht imasmin kSle surOchaTio n&ma hoH.... 
Tamh&kam pubbekarananiyarMn eva karotbA”. 

2. This will be discussed in detail while speaking ol economic conditions in the following 
section of this work. 

3. J., I, p. 199— “TosmW co g9tne tins ‘etw tiMni Aonti, te ea tirkea kulamanueeH ekadi’ 
veuam gdma majjhe thatvi gimakammam karontV* 

4. J., in, p. 8 **Tattha tim$A janA r&jaeeoakH vatanti. Te pAto va gAmamoBke semiiipa* 
HM gAmakiccam karonti." 

0. Sen, op. c»t., p. 108. 

6. J., I, p. 199 . .gAmoma^he itAlam kAreei, tattka phalakAeanAni eantkaritvA 

pAnigaeAHtk thapeei.** The eanihAgAra, or the mote-hall, was a feature of the town. J., IV, p. 
74 ; gAmaesa kammante^fhAnam at J., IV, p. 306. 

7. J.,I,p. 199. 
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olubs they used w roll out in the way all stones that lay on the four highways 
and other roads of the village, the trees that would strike against the axles 
of chariots they out down ; rough places they made smooth ; causeways they 
built, dug water tanks and built a ^11 .” ' A remarkable picture, this, reveal- 
ing before us the healthy spirit of communal work, the sense of dignity of 
labour and the genuine public spirit. Observes Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji : 
“We have hero in this short paragraph a most graphic and complete account 
of the evolution through all its stages of a village built up by the commimal 
labour of its inhabitants. We may notice how the assembly hall of the village 
figures prominently in its public works as being the indispensable material 
requisite for the growth and sustenance of chat larger public spirit or civic 
consciousness, which builds up the village itself.”* Indeed the villagers of 
Macala provide us with a refreshing example through the gloom of the inter- 
mediate period of our history, specially when wo are to-day bent upon plan- 
ning a country- wide rural -reconstruction schemes. There is nothing to show 
that the workers of the Macala village had to depend upon state-funds or 
grants for their public works. The village was self-supporting. 

Influential as the village-committee was, it often went against the inte- 
rest of the gamahhojaha. For instance, in the same Macala village, the mem- 
bers of the committee, having by common consent given up the habit of drink- 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the immorality of his own people : “When those men used to get drunk and 
commit murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them, not 
only on the price of their drinks but also from fines and dues they paid. But 
now here’s this young brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the Command- 
ments ; he is putting a stop to murders and other crimes.’*^ 

From all this, it seems that the village government was largely carried 
on by the conmuttees with the help of the headman, and, excepting judicial 
matters of graver character and the revenue-collection, the Central Gov- 
ernment did not interfere much with the rural affairs. Village life was thus 
peaceful in general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratic actions of the 
headman or the harassment by the tax-collectors as we saw before. Even so, 
the villagers would not suffer a despotic gamahhojaha. They would take 
the law in their hands. For instance, when once a headman intrigued with a 
villager’s wife he was seized by the lock of hair on the top of his head) 

1. J., I, p. 199. pi ten 'eoa saidhim puMini karonti kilassa vutih&ya v&eipharcuum^ 

ueaiahaUhi ocUnmahapothdiisu mwahna uppMetoA pavattenti, yAn&narh akkhapatighit^ 

arukkhe harantif visamam eamam karonti, eetuii attharanti, pokkharaniyo khananti, etUarh 
karonti,** 

2. Local Government in Ancient India, 2ad ed., p. 146. 

3. J., 1, p. 199—*'OdtibaAdpanddivaaena e*eva dandabaliooeena ea dhamarh lahhdmi.** 
amongst these Odti deserves our special notice. It moat probably comes from the word Odfa 
or Odra a well-known word in epigraphlo records, bat its meaning is differently given. How- 
ever, a Odfa meant a policeman and unjust extortion by him from the perale is so clear from 
the epigraphioal records : Of. e.q., B. /., IX, 283, 298 ; Xi, 173, 221. For fuller description 
of thu official see Pran Nath, op. eif., p. 64 ff. Our gdmabk^aha, then, had also poUoe-daties 
to perform. It is clear that he is represented by the pafel of our times; contrast Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. J. if. A. 5., p. 887 (1901). 
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diagged into the oourtyard and thrown down as he cried, “I am the head- 
man/’ He was thrashed till he fainted and made to remember the lesson.* 
he was congenial, he could be left free, surrounded by comrades enjoying 
dances and music and favoured by the king.^ On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing unit. 


1. J., II, p. 186. 

2. J., IV, p. 310 — Q. 84 — **8o gimani hoti aah&yamajjhe tMccehi gliehi pamodamAna,* 




SECTION III 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 




INTRODUCTION 


« «UooNOMics,” says Marshall, “is a study of mankind in tho ordinary 
business of life ; it examines that part of individual and social action 
which is most closely associated with the attainment and with the use of the 
material requisites of wellbeing.”* With this general but able definition of 
Economics, we proceed to examine the Jdtaka evidence on tho economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to bo recognised on all hands 
that economic currents are the most active forming agencies of the world’s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that groat thinker, dreamer 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all prominent repercussions in the world’s history. And this is 
as much true of tho olden days as it is of the present ago, which reverberates 
with momentous economic problems, plans and efforts at solutions all the 
world over ; and if to-day another world w'ar looms largo on tho horizon, be 
sure it will be largely duo to economic causes and conflicts. 

To interpret history and understand it in this light, and on this basis, 
becomes necessary and all the more interesting. Of course, many will sneer 
at the idea of looking at ancient history and that too of a land like India with 
the modem perspective. But this must bo done if history has any value. 

If we use the modern scientific terminology, the economic life of the 
Jdtaka people, as in all other cases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Exchange. 
Though the material at our disposal is not quite sufficient to present a 
systematic account of every fact under these heads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuable. 

It is delightful to note, moreover, that there is nothing of theories and 
ideal speculations hero, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
us a realistic picture of the economic people, both villagers and townsmen, 
of those ancient days. 


NATURAL 

ENVIRON- 

MENT. 


Tile study of tho physical or the natural environment which is always 
the basis of all economic life and activity must precede 
our investigation. But the task becomes difficult when the 
period chosen is far removed from the present, as it is with 
us, and materials for our studies are silent on this point. We 
can therefore only have a general idea of this phenomena which should 
be taken for granted as not quite mateiially at variance with what it is at 
present. The geographical situation must have been the same as now, with 
little of geological dismptions. So also with climatic conditions. The 


1. Principiu of BeonomieOf 1, 8th ed. p. 1, quoted by Alfred E. Zixxunem, The Greek Com- 
monwedlthf M. Ed, p. 213. 
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QaAga-Yamuna plain was rich and fertile with plenty of water, and hence the 
plentiful growth of rice and sugarcane which we notice in the stories. 
EaliAga or Orissa sufEered most from want of rain. The Central-Indian 
stretch of land was covered over with dense forests—the Mahakantara of a 
little later period— which brought heavy rainfall. The richness and variety 
of ^ora[]and fauna that are to be seen in the Jdtakas show the large extent of 
area and a great variety in physical features and climate of the country even 
in those days. As for the facilities of communication, they were decidedly 
few and that too bad. Roads were not well constructed and were infested 
with thieves and robbers thus impending free communication. Water trans- 
port was comparatively better. The coast was not developed, though natural 
and rough harbours did help the adventurous traders of Bharukaccha or 
Ca'ihpa or Kavirapattana. On the whole, the conditions were, as ms) be ex- 
pected, simple and primitive. Nature was ready to respond, but where wa® 
the human being to call and question her ? But, then, can we expect this 
at a time more than two thousand years earlier in the history of evolution ? 

As to the oocial background, we need not say much here, as we are going 
to have a separate chapter on this subject. But in order 
SOCIAL BACK- to understand its influence on the economic life, we may 
GROUND. point to the existence of joint-family system, which presert’- 
ed the status and condition of a man, system of heredi- 
tary occupations, which also helped to stabilise the industries, system of reli- 
gious mendicancy which deprived labour of a much useful element, and the 
class-divisions into the well-ofi nobility (issard) and the poor {daliddd) which 
to a certain extent marred the social harmony, as usual. 

From the analysis of the modern conception of wealth, we find four 
characteristics, va?., it is materiel, it is consummable, it is 
NATURE OF appropriable and it is transferable. Wealth of the Jdtaka 

WEALTH. times consisted in gold and silver and such other pre- 

cious metals, household gear, kine, oxen and horses, cattle 
(posttl, fields and stores of grain (KoUhdgdrd) and even slaves and hired labour- 
ers — mostly agricultural and commercial capital. And what industrial capi- 
tal there was, was in the form of tools and implements of the various crafts- 
men. We may also add that the organisation of industry was based on private 
and not collective property of land and other means of production and 
distribution. Finally, there was, as we shall see, a considerable difierentia- 
tion of occupations most of which again had become hereditary. This 
naturally necessitated facilities of exchange. And though we hear of a girl 
working for a garment and a dog being bought for a piece of money and a 
cloth, money economy had come into existence. 



CHAPTER I 

PRODUCTION 


I 

LAND 

W E KNOW THAT iu any investigation of Production, the dotormination 
of its primary factors is quite essential. As in modern times, so 
also in those days, the factors of production were laud, labour, capital and 
organisation. These are the chiot means of production. Let us, then, try 
to get whatever iuformati(»n we can, for each of those factors. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the masses as usual. This and 
other items such as cattle-breeding and dairy-farming constitute rural econo- 
mics which we should first study. 

The whole country was filled with a net-work of villages and towns, 
the former occupying a much larger space. As already 
TYPES OF stated, there were difieront orders of villages such as gamUy 
VILLAGES. gdmaka, nigamagdma, dvdragdrm and paccantagdtm. Gama 
means an ordinary village, gdmaka a small village, or 
more appropriately, a hamlet. Nigama ordinarily meant a town, “though 
there was not. . . .any such hard and fast line between gdma and nigama to 

warrant the exclusion of some gdmas which may have amounted to 

ni^awas.”’ A nigamagdma thus means a village, astir with the bustle of a 
market town, as distinct from a gdma with its quieter life. ^ Dvdragdma 
obviously means a village near the gate of a city or a great town, that is, in 
other words, a suburb. The other order of villages was that of the paccanta- 
gdmas or border-villages. Economically speaking, all those orders can be 
classified into three main typos which may bo designated as : the mixed types, 
the special or the suburban types, and the border t3q)es.® Under the first 
type, come those villages which wore occupied by people of different castes and 
occupations. Perhaps these were in majority, and had the gdmahJyyaka as 
their administrative head. 

The special and the suburban types consisted of those villages which 
were occupied solely, or mainly, by particular communities, some of them 
specialising in some kinds of industry. Both the nigamagdmas and the dvdrctgd- 
mas come under this head. We have instances of villages of Brahmanas,^ 


1. C. H. /., p, 200. 

2. J., 11, pp 226, 232, for inatwoe. 

8. See Gupta, Land Sgatem, pp. 25 

4. J., I p. 868 . Ill, p, 293, 342 ; IV, p. 276. 
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CaijoLalas,’ hunters, * robbers,® carpenters,* smiths,® potters,® and weavers,’ 
“These were either suburban to large cities, or rural, and constitut- 
ing as such special markets for the whole coimtry-side.”® The existence and 
growth of such suburban areas were due either to the policy of segregation 
adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard to the people of lower 
classes like the Ca^d&l&B or to the natural tendency of localisation of particular 
kinds of handicraft or industry, in which case the villagers had of necessity to 
depend on a contiguous town or a self-contained village. In any case, the 
economic life in these dvdragdmas was very poor.® These villages were 
under their headmen (jetthakd). 

The third type, namely the Border villages (jiaccantagdmas) was also a 
very notable feature of those days. We have already seen, that these border- 
villages were in a very insecure condition owing to the organised depredations 
of robbers and marauders. ’ ® It was for this reason that those paccantagdmas, 
where it was difficult to distinguish between a rebel and a loyalist, ’ ’ could not 
reasonably flourish as much as the villages of the former types which were 
nearer to the heart of a kingdom or which enjoyed the privileges of a close 
proximity to towns and cities. ^ ^ It is therefore not at all surprising that we 
read of some border villages deserted and in a ruined state {purdnagdmatf- 
hdna). ’ ® The economic life of the people on the borders was very largely in a 
primitive stage, as we see thorn making their settlement wherever they can 
best find their food, dwelling and shelter. ’ * 

Ab regards the size and population of an ordinary village, we have seen 
that it might consist of anything from a group of two or three houses to an 
indefinite number, and that the number of its inhabitants varied from 30 to 
1000 families or 150 to 5000 souls. And if we take the number of the villages 
in the country as 60,000, then the total population would be 30 crores. But 
this is only a conjecture.’® 


1. J., IV, pp 200, 376, 390 ; VI, p. 166. 

2. J., IT, p 30 IV, p. 413 ; V, p. 337 VI, p. 71. A nie&dag&ma is also mentioned in 

the L&ty&yam Srnata Sutra, VIll, 2, 8 . See Ved. In, I, 464. 

3. J., IV, p 430 — “Both in North and South India there are still villages inhabited solely 
by oriirinal tribes” — Gupta, op, cit., p. 26. 

4. J., II, pp. 18, 406 ; IV, pp. 169, 207, 344. 

6. J., Ill, p. 281 . 

6. J., Ill, p. 376. 

7. J., I,p. 356 

8. a //. /., I, p. 208 ; J. R. A. 8., 1910, pp. SQ2ff. 

9. J., Ill, p, 162 . IV, p. 225 ; V, pp. 288, 442, 476 ; VI, p. 170, 180. 

10. See specially J., IV, p, 220 '‘Todd paccantavieino cord janapadatk pavieitvd gdmma^ 
paJuaitvd haramare gahetvd hmndikd ukkhipdpetvd puna paccantath payeeuHt.** 

11. J., Ill, p 9 ; “<wm koei, rdjapurieo corapurito 

12. Sen, op. ciL, p. 104. 

13. J., 1, p. 478 . II, pp, 76, 102 ; Of, Makdvoffga, III, 10. 

14. J., IV, p. 289-90. **paceantavdeino yattha yattha bahutk mameam labhanti iattha tattha 
gdmam nivuetvd arafide vicarUvd migddayo mdretvd mamsam dha riivd puUaddram poeenti,** 

16. O. if. /., I, pp 200-1. 
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All this about the habitat, the homestead (bhilmihMga), * Now let ns 
take up the cultivable or arable or the agricultural land (khetta) 
AGB lCUIi« proper. For, this is the land which formed the largest and the 
most important factor in production. And the wealth of the 
nation then, as always, primarily depended upon the strength 
of the country to produce commodities, agricultural or manufactured. 

This arable ground of the gmm (khctta) lay outside clustered dwellings 
and beyond the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest (araflfla) left stand- 
ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling and cultivation.* It 
was divided into small individual farm -holdings, each in the possession of an 
individual land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boundary stones (thambhe) 
were set up to distinguish the plots of land possessed by different owners.® 
The limits of the whole khctta might be extended by fresh clearing of the forest- 
land.^ And while the majority of these farm-holdings were probably small 
‘manageable single-handed or with sous and perhaps a hired man,’* and 
though the nature of agricultural implements would hardly permit big farming, 
large estates of 1000 Jearisas (8000 acres?) were not quite unknown.® The 
fields were guarded by fences,’ snares,® placards {yaniyisafi'Ham)* and vari- 
ous other means ’ ® and field-watchmen, ’ ’ from intrusive boasts and birds. The 
internal boundaries of each farmer’s plot must, apparently, have been made 
by channels dug out for carrying the water for irrigation. ’ * 

As for the local or physical aspects of agriculture, wo need nor go much 
deeper, for it is always determined by the condition of the soil, climate or 
water-supply in such parts of the country where lands are brought under culti- 
vation. \nd these facts were not materially different then from what they 
are now. Mighty rivers like the Gaiiga, Sindhu, Yamuna, and also other 
smaller ones like the Kannapenna, Godavari and Sottliivati watered and en- 
riched practically the whole of the continent except perhaps Bajaputana. 
As to climate, it will not be unfair to say that on the whole, apart from slight 
variations, it was not different in substance from what it is now. The only 
part which looms large before our eyt3s a:i unfortunate in getting sufficient rain 
and thus becoming famine-stricken, was Kalihga or Orissa, which, oven 
to-day, is not well-off in this respect. 

J J jy p ggg ^ 

2. B /.,p. 45. J., II, 358 and O. OQ — . .sabbam vanam chinditvA khcU&M h&riMk 
kaaihammam kartnsu.*' IV, p. 359-G. 217, 

3. J., IV, p. 281 ; Contrast, Rhys Davids, B, /. p. 40. 

4. J., II, pp. 357-8; C IJ. 1, p. 202. 

6. J., 1, p. 277 III, p. 102. 

6. J., HI, p. 293 ; p. 276. 

7. J., I, pp. 143, 163 ; III, p. 216. 

8. J., I, p. 143. 

9. Ibid.^ p. 153 ; IV, pp. 262-3. 

10. J., I, p. 143 ""tatlha iaUha op&tam khananti, aiWlni roperUi, pUs&noyatMni 
iH^apisidof/o pa>'e oddenti.** 

11. J., II, p. 110 (kheUarakkhakd) ; III, p. 62 (kheUagopaki) ; IV, p, 277. 

12. How these fields were ordinuily oonstruoted can be gatheied from a desoriptioil in 
Mahdvagga, Vlil, 12, 1 , where tho Buddha is said to have behold the Magadhan rloe-fielu divid- 
ed into short-pieoes (accibaddkadf) and in rows {pdlibaddharh) and by outside boundaries (mori- 
ydddbaddhafk) and by oross-boundariee {$idgMktkabaddham) wluoh he likened to a patohwoik 
robe* 


24 
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Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is often referred to,’ “In 
daya of famine and drought,” says the yeasantara Jdtaka,^ “com did not 
grow and so men being unable to live used robbery : tormented by want, 
poor people would gather at the king’s courtyard and upbraid him.” And 
the gdlhd: 

“In hope their fields the farmers plough and till, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill ; 

But ohould some plague, or drought afflict the soil, 

No harvest will they reap for all their toil.”® 

shows the intensity of this phenomenon, experienced even to this day in the 
form of the ’Quake and the Cold wave and frost. 

How was this agriculture actually carried on ? Ploughing was, as it even 
now is, done with ploughs drawn by an oxen-pair.^ The 
METHOD OP folk expressed the idea of ploughing as the “making two of 
PLOUGHING. one.”® After ploughing, clods in the earth were broken,® 
and soil was turned wich spades.^ Nothing definite can 
bo gathered from the stories as to how and wherefrom water was supplied 
to the fields. It is however presumed that, even though the artificial irrigation 
such as digging long canals was for all practical purposes unknown in those 
days,® the presence of large rivers and tanks and wells must have been made 
use of much in the same way as to-day. Much of course depends on rains 
which wore uncertain. Water was taken through conduits {nikfeham suhin^- 
lam)t ‘the green grass clothing it about.’® Seed was sown at usual time,*® 
and to the grown-up crops, the proverb gave the title ‘ffuhya' because they could 
cover the crow out of sight. ’ ’ When ripe, the crops were out and com t!l^eshed 
on a prepared floor (khalamandala) * and then taken to the granary. * ® Beyond 
this, we do not know anything about agricultural methods, such as the use 
of fertilisers and the adjustments and rotation of crops, existence of which 
may however readily be conceded. 


1. J., 1, pp. 329, 460 ; II, pp. 136, 149, 367 ; V, pp. 183, 401 ; VI, p. 487. 

2. J.,Vl,p. 487. 

3. J., V, p. 401— G. 246. 

4. J., 1, p. 602 ; II, ppi 59 (naAgdliaa)^ 165, 300 {dve gone) ; V, p. 68. 

5. J., VI, p. dvidhikarana^ ndma kManam.** 

6. J.,ll,p.69. 

7. J.,V,p. 68. 

8. The existence of dams across the rivers for irrigation parposes can be seen in the 
famous S&kiya-Koliya episode given in the Introductory portion of J., V, pp. 412 ff. 

9. J., V, p. 401.G. 246. 

10. J., il, p 136 ; V. p. 401-Q. 246 “Fapont* bij&nV* 

11. J., II. p. 174 — G. 126 — yemm yma ca guhyamdhu,'* For kdkaguhya see P&nini, 
Amdhyi.yl, 111, 2. 5. 

12. J., II, p. 341 ; VI, p. 297—0. 1301. 

13. J., 1, p. 467 ; II, p. 136 ; IV, p. 240 ; VI, p, 297-G. 1301. 
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What then wore the agricultural products in general ? The predominant 
grain-harvest was that of rice of different varieties (sdli: 
FIELD- vihi : ta'^tda). * The eastern portion of India, specially Bihar 

OROP8. and Bengal, has always been famous for this rice-harvest 

which mainly depends upon the abundance of water-supply 
which could be got from the Ganges and its tributaries. Amongst other 
field grain-crops are mentioned barley (yam) and millet (kangu).^ Among 
pulses, grams (kaldye) peas and beans (muggamdsa)^ and also perhaps 
sesame (tila)* are mentioned. Oil-seeds like the castor (eranda) must have 
been grown and with these may be mentioned the coooanut trees.® Of the 
spices, we have mention of pepper (marica), moist and dry ginger (addasingi- 
vera), white mustard (siddhatthaka) and cumin (jiraka).^ Salt and vinegar 
(lom-arnbila) are frequently mentioned as necessary ingredients in food.^ 

Sugar-cane (wchu) acorns to have been a very common crop and its sweet 
juice was used in plenty.® Sugar (sakkara) was most probably obtained from 
sugar-cane.® 

Of the fibre-crops, cotton (kappdsa) was of course the most important. ’ ° 
Other kinds of fabrics, viz.y silk {koseyya)y wool (katnkila) and linen (khonia )' ' 
are also mentioned, but wo do not know as to the extent to which these 
articles wero produced. It is also probable that the aloe-fibre was grown and 
utilised.’* The ddlmali oi simbali or the simul (silk-cotton) trees which 
yield a silky fibre, were known. ’ ® But no information is at hand as to 
whether those fibres were converted into fine silk or not. 

We cannot clearly ascertain whether indigo or such other chemical dyes 
were produced or known, though the mention of a variety of colours ’ * may 
lead us to believe in their existence and cognisance. 

Betel (tarhbulafh) and arecca-nut (puga) appear to have been extensively 
grown. ’ ® 

Of vegetables, a large variety is to be found. Among others pot-herbs, 
pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers and convolvulus (sdkarh em aldbu-kumbhandd- 


1. J., I, pp. 429, 484 ; II, pp. 135, 378 ; 111 p. 383 ; IV, p. 276 ; V, p. 405-0. 202; VI, 
d. 630-«^ 2030. 

2. J., II, p. 110 ; UI, p. 216 ; VI , p. 680. 

3. J., U, p. 74 ; I, pp. 429, 484 ; V, p. 37 ; VI, pp. 365, 580. 

4. J., VI, p. 336 {f). 

6. J., I, p. 423 ; n, p. 440 ; V, pp. 364, 417 ; VI, p. 629 O. 2023. 

6. J., I, p. 244 ; 11, p. 363; 111, p. 225 ; V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 636— G, 2083 («u&po)i 539— 
G, 2113. 

7. J., I, pp. 244, 304 ; II, p. 263 ; 111, p. 225. 

8. J., 11, p. 240 ; IV, p. 100-1 ; VI, p. 639— G, 2113. 

9. J., Ill, p. 110 ; IV, pp. 214, 379 ; V, p. 384. 

10. J., Ill, p. 280 ; V. 343 ; VI, pp. 47— G. 100 ; 336 ; p. 637— G. 2087. 

11. J., IV, p. 138 ; V, p. 282 ; VI, pp. 47 ; 456-G. 1017; 600-GG, 1790-1801; 634-G. 2006. 

12. J., VI, p. 630— Q. 2024 Sabbarao, op. oit.y p. 72. 

18. J., I, pp. 202, 203 ; 111, p. 39 ; V, p. 269-G 120. 

14 J., VI, p. 279— G, 1223-6 ; meanbig of nUiya m indigo in VI, p. 637-G< 2080, is not 
qoite oletr. 

15. J.,l,pp.266,291;U,p.330i V. p.37; Vl,p. 307. 
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eldlukddini tipmd) were grown.' Cultivation of garlic (nd4i) u also 
known.* 


Horticulture was in a very high state of efficiency. The Jdtaka stories 
are replete with descriptions of gardens and parks and we 
have a very large variety of garden-produce — both fruits 
and flowers.® Among the flowers, to mention only a few 
more important ones, we have kimsuha, pdtali^ kannikdra, Jayasumana, 
kadambay sirisa, baktda, sola, ketaka and so on :* 


HORTI- 

OULTITBE. 


‘‘Festoons of flowers garlanded 
As when the banners fly, 
Blossoms of every hue and tint 
Like stars that dot the sky.”® 


“Always the many-coloured flowers. 

Blow fragrant on the breeze.”® 

Of the fruits, again, noL to go into details, we may mention mango, rose- 
apple jaokfruit, fig, grape, plantain, date and so on 

“A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they grow 
The choicest flavour, taste, both ripe and unripe show.”” 
Mango-groves were evidently a common feature.® 

For vegetables and fruits there were the green-grocers or fruit-sellers 
(pannikd) who specialised in them and bought from the growers to sell to the 
customers, and it was a very flourishing industry. ’ ° And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in sufficiently large quantity to give rise 
to the specialised occupations of the florist and the garland-makers {mdld- 
hdrds). ' ' This fruit and flower culture must have been liighly advanced, 
for forcing flowers and fruits out of season was known. ' * 


1. J., 1, p. 312 ; IV, p. 445 ; V, p. 37. 

2. J., VI, p. 636— G. 2083. 

3. Innumerable are the treea and plants, flowers and fruits mentioned and described with 
a keen sense of observation mainly in the g&thSs of the stories. See specially J., 11, pp. 105*6; 
IV, p. 92— G, 1-2 ; V, pp. 37-8, 100-G. 19-21, 406, 420; VI, pp. 260-G. 1166-8; 623—38 GO. 
2012-2100. Cf, G. P. Majumdar’s Upavarta Vinoda, a Samakrta treatise on Arbori-Hortiool- 
ture, Calcutta, 1036, esp. informative Introduction. 

4. J., VI, pp. 630-39-GG. 2024-21 15. 

B. Ibid., pp. 629-30-G. 2023 ; 2034. 

6. /6W., p. 634-G. 2067. 

7. Ibid., pp. 620-GG. 2017 ^ ; 634 GG. 2000 jQT. etc. 

8. Ibid., p. 629-G. 2021 — vannagandharaaiUlame.* 

0. J., I, p. 139. The variety and plenty of dowers and fruits excited the wonder of 
the Greeks : see Diodorw, 11, 36, 

10. J., I, p. 412 ; 11, 179 ; III, p. 21-2 ; IV, pp. 445 ; 448-G. 119 ; 449. The word por- 
naka ooourring in the V&jaaaneyi Samhitd, xxx, 10, ha.s been variously interpreted by Vedio 
oowttentators. To our mind the term is quite equivalent to our paintiha and thenfora 
■honld mean a green-grocer. .” See Vcd. Jnd., II, p. 601. 

11. J., I, p. 120 ; IV, p, 82 ; VI, p. 276-G. 1197, 
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Among the miscellaneous crops we may mention lac (lakkha), safhon 
{huumbhara) and camphor {kappuray as the more important ones ; honey 
(madhu) seems to have been easily procurable,* for wherever flowers are in 
plenty, bees arc sure to be there. 

We spoke of the agricultural land and its produce. Wo shall now proceed 
to deal with the waste land, pastures and such other grounds, and their useful* 
ness in the economic development in those days. 

These waste or non-agricultural lands may be classified into cremation 
or burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river-tracts. The crema- 
tion grounds do not seem to have been of much economic importance at that 
time. 

The pasture-grounds, on the other hand, were more useful. On these 
grounds the cattle and goats were gra zed. ^ The people customarily entrusted 
their flocks to a communal neatherd as even now {ef. le fromageur ot the Pen- 
nine Alps). These gopdlakas or gopas and ajapdlas led the herds to the pas- 
ture grounds, grazed them during the day and returned them to the owners 
in the evening. Or, as it sometimes happened, specially in the case of 
wealthy people, they kept the herds with themselves in a shielding by night 
and brought the produce to the owners from time to time.® 

This naturally leads us to notice the breeding and rearing of live-stock 
REABINO OF dairy farming — both akin to apiculture. Animals arc of 
LIVE-STOCK great use for purposes of cultivation os well as of draught. 

Cattle, were of course a highly esteemed form of wealth,® 
and their tending and rearing was an essential concern to 
the people for, “upon kine depend mon.”^ Cattle were rubbed with oil® 
and supplied with necessary food, usually grass and some kind of fodder.® 
Knowledge of cattle and their habits of eating and drinking were patent to 
the people. ’ ® The method of dairy- work may not have been quite scientific 
and economical, the hygiene of the cattle may have been neglected, but 
people did try to improve upon their work in this direction. ’ ’ Hence it 
was that the supply of milk and its four products viz. curds, buttermilk, 
butter and ghee, was abundant ' * and so the people could get the most 
nutritious kind of food easily. 


1. J., I, pp. 149, 319 ; III, p. 183 ; IV, p, 256 ; VI, p. 65 ; p. 636-0. 2073 , 637-G. 2092. 

2. J., 1, p. 238 , 111, p. 41 ; IV. p. 379 ; V, pp. 20, 384. 

3. J., 1, pp. 194 . 240 ; 388 ; 111, p. 149 ; 40i-Q. 129 ; IV, pp. 250, 326 ; Buftaloes are 

mentioned, d., IV, p. 364-Q. 252. 

4. J., 1, p. 194 ; III, pp. 149, 401 ; IV. p. 364— G. 266 ; V, p. 417. 

5. J.f I, p. 388 *‘tnaAAvibliavo tanaa gop&lako gavo gahelvd araMam paviiilvi 

taitha gopcMitsam katva rahkhanto maaii aeffhino ca kittena k&lam goraaam AharcUi." Cf. for the 
Greek shepherd, Zinunem, The Greek CommonioeaUh, p. 231. 

6. J., VI, pp. 1801 -G. 789-90, 

7. J., rV, p. 263-G. 113 *'paeun&th& ayam paj&'\ 

8. J..l,p. 195. 

9. Ifrid.t IV, p. 67 (karoti)', also Ibid, 263-G. 113 ''pagunnanSUha paeavo." 

10. J.,VI,p. 336. 

11, For instance, the knowledge that if the cows were afraid of anything they were apt 
to give less milk, nuule them oarefm. J., 1, p. 388. 

18. J., I, pp. 296, 388 ; 457 ; VI, p. ZSAr---{paAcag<^ Cf. Mah&vagga, VI, 34, 21. 
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Together with cattle, flocks of sheep and goats also were usual, as wc saw 
above, and even kings are said to have possessed themJ We do not know 
as to how far those wore utilised for wool-production. Here may also be men- 
tioned the breeding of horses for quality,* which made considerable traffic and 
dealing in them possible. ® Kings, as we saw, were fond of hunting with dogs 
which led to the breeding of a good strain.^ 

Vast stretches of land, otherwise waste, yielded a large quantity of grass 
and such other useful herbs. And grass-cutting was a quasi-agricultural 
industry followed by the poorer strata of workers {ti^hdrakd).^ 

Let us now turn to forest-lands (mnapaedrd).^ India of those days seems 
to have been richly gifted with foresit tracts. Almost the 
ABBORi- whole of the country w'as covered over with a large variety 
CULTITRE. of trees. Arboriculture, as a science akin to agriculture, may 
not have been recognised to its fullest measure, but the 
beneficial influence of forests does not require any human agency. They 
were, as they always are, of much economic value. They provided the 
country with materials {bhan^th) for the construction of houses, vehicles, 
shops and various kinds of implements and the like. Various kinds of timber, 
bamboo, creepers, fibrous plants like those mentioned before, leaves like 
those of betel, W'ild flowers, medicinal herbs and roots were to bo found in 
plenty. And for these the Vanacarakas, or the foresters, roamed about*' 
and the wood- workers, the basket-makers, workers in bamboos, and the 
carpenters sallied forth far and wide from their abodes.® Above all, the 
forest- trees wore an unfailing source of fuel for the community,® and of a 
living to the wood-gatherers {katthahdrakas),'^ A Jdtaka,*^ moreover, 
informs us that self-sown paddy {sayafljdto sdli) was to bo found in the 
forest regions of the Himalayas. Similarly honey, of which we read 
frequently as eaten wich rice, was most probably obtained in the forests from 
the wild beehives. ’ * 

But, apart from their valuable uses for food, fodder, fibre and timber, 
trees are highly useful for their influence on the climate and rainfall, as is well- 
known. Thus, inspite of a failure of agricultural produce due to drought or 
inundation which sometimes visited the country, people could support them- 
selves on forest trees which yielded starch, oil, sugar, vegetables, fruits and 
fibres. 

In connection with forest lands it would be well, by the way, to speak of a 
few more aspects connected with them, viz.y hunting and its economic value. 

r J., I, p. 240 ; YV, p. 363 G. 2il poeayanti ajelake. 

2. J., I. p. J81-Q. 23 ; II, p. 254, 428 ; etc., Soo Supra p. 164 

3. J.,l.p. J 24; II, pp. 31,287. 

4. J., I, p. 176 ; IV, p. 437. 

6. J., I, p. 121 ; m, pp. 129-30 ; V, p. 417. 

6. J., IVT p. 369~G. 217. 

7. J., V, pp. 12, 417. 

8. J., II, pp. 18 ; 302 ; IV, pp. 29, 207-8 ; 261 ; V., pp. 291-2. 

9. J., 1, p. 817 ; V, p. 103. 

10. Ibid. pp. 108, 417. 

11. J., V, p. 12. See Gupta, Land Syetem, p. 248. 

12. J.,U,p.808tm.p.200. 
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Hnuting was by no moans an imimportant occupation in those days. 

Flesh>eating was a very common practice as wo shall see 
HUNTING. later on. * Venison was highly esteemed. Not to speak of 
the king going on a hunting merely to experience the delicacies 
and pleasure of eating venison ‘broiled on charcoal;’* it is important to note 
that there were regular hunters— the luddakas and the nisddas, whose sole 
occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn their li\ing by selling 
them.® Not only that, there wtro special villages of those hunters, as wc 
have already seen.^ 

Equipped with staffs, bows and snares, they would roam far and wide 
on and among the mountains and forests in search of prey. * They laid a snare 
of twisted cord of leather-thongs set with a pole, in the deer-drives.® They 
knew the time for deer to come down from the hills and would post themselves 
‘in ambush by the road.’"^ Some of them would form themselves in a circle 
with weapons in their hands and then rouse the doomed cieatures by their 
shouts, and capture them.® Others used to build platforms on the boughs 
of the trees at the foot of which “they found the track of deer and watch aloft 
for their coming to eat the fruits,” and when come, “they brought them down 
with a javelin.”® Thus they obtained hide, claws, teeth and fat,’® all 
economically useful products. From elephants, whether deliberately killed 
or otherwise, was obtained ivory which was the raw material of a very 
important industry. ’ ’ Panther’s skin wa.s also a useful material. ’ ^ 

Similar was the occupation of bird-catching and fowling. Birds wore, 
POULTRY doubt, caught and sold for pets,’® but, as was more 

usually the case, they wore meant for consumption. 

“What fate for one caught in a snare 
Except the cruel spit?” 

1. See for instance J. IV. p. 370 ; V, p. 480-0. 424, etc. 

2. J., IV, p. 437 Angarapakkath magamammtn. 

3. J., II, p. 184 ; IV, pp. 252, 334, 337, 341 ; V, p. 41. 

4. Cf. “Their industry was certainly a very important one. The largo dtretohoB of forest 
open to ail, separating most of the settlements ; the alwonco of any custom of bre<Hling cattle 
for the moat-market ; thelargodemandforivory, fur, sinews, croc pors and all the other produce 
of the woods ; and the congeniality of the occupation, all tended to encourage these hunters.” 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 94. The hunters hod already boon cut of! from the rest of the 
society, as in Greece : see Zimmem ; “The mighty hunters of old days, once the pride of thoir 
small communities, were out off from the society of the growing city, and became recognized 
outoastes” — The Greek Commonwealth, p. 236. 

6. J., IV, pp. 413, 426 ; VI, pp. 170 ; 682 

6. J., I, p. 388; U, p. 164 ; 111, p. 184 ; IV, p. 414. 

7. J., I,p. 164. 

8. J., Ill, p. 325 . IV, p. 268 . VI, p. 682, 

9. J., I, p 173 ; also J., I. pp. 160 ; 164 ; IV, p. 49 ; IV, p. 302. Two other artiftoes 
oonsistedin (1) laying Valusarighatayanta {Vrfahha Jdtaka, Mahavastu, for Rarhut illustration, 
see Bama, Barhut Jataka Scenes,) and (2) Setting dogs from two sides {Kokasunakkhavatthu, 
Dhammapada. Commentaries, for illustration see Bama, Barhut Jataka Scenes). 

10. J., I, p. 388 — ' 'Gamma- nakha-ddfhd c'tva vasahen.'* 

11. J., 1, p. 321; II, p. 197 J V, pp. 46, 40 ; VI, p. 61-G. 209. 

12. J., VI, p. 61-G. 269— “ajinamlii haiiitaie diplJ* For hunting in the Vedio period, c/. 
Ved. Ind., IL pp. 172-4. 

13. J., 1, pp. 140, 175 ; U, p. 132 ; IH, p. 97, 429 ; IV, pp. 279, 418 ; V, pp. 110, 228, 
46, 365, 458 ; Vl, pp. 410-20. 
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thus cries out » captuied bird.' In either case the fowler got his living.* 
These fowlers wore sometimes numerous enough to have a ^^llage all to them- 
selves as we have seen.® They caught the birds with snares and traps. The 
snare, made usually of stout horse-hair (valapdsa) and fixed to a stick {yaffhi) 
was strewn on the ground. As soon as the birds descended on the ground 
they were caught fast into it/ Sometimes they used a decoy-bird (dl'paleah- 
kara or tittira) which, by its cry, gathered its kinsfolk , ® or they themselves imi* 
tated the note of a bird to gather its kind together, and when the birds were 
drawn together, they flung the net over them, and whipped the sides of the 
net together so os to got them all huddled up in a heap. Then they crammed 
them into their basket and carried them away.® Thus they sold them away, 
sometimes fattening them before sale. Among the birds thus sought after, 
wore parrots and peacocks (for pots) and quails, partridges and ospreys.® 
Beautiful feathers of the mallards were sold and brought a nice sum.® 

Fishing of course formed a very important occupation and fisheries an 
important addition to the national wealth of those days. 
FISHERIES. Fish was largely consumed. Besides being the usual food of 
those living near the river and sea-tracts, ’ ® it was sold and 
consumed by others. ’ ’ Both the net and the lino {jdla : hdlua) wore used to 
catch fish.’* Basket-tiaps {kumindni) were also set in pits and holes of 
the rivers to capture them.’ ® Line and not fisher-men were differentiated.’* 
Fish of various kinds were known. ’ ® 

Coming now to mining, we feel that it must have been undertaken quite 
extensively, though on primitive lines. India has always 
MINING. been famous for its mineral wealth. The oft-quoted passage 

from Megasthenes is no exaggeration : “And while the soil 
bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, it has 
also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much 
gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals which are employed in making articles of uso and ornament as 
well as the implements and accoutrements of war.”’® And the most 


1. J., V, p. 339 — “Jfd nu pinena baddhassa gatira^M mahanasH !” 

2. J., I, pp. 208, 434, 476; II, p. 132 ; 111, pp. 64, 97 ; V, p. 337. 

3. Supra, p. 184. 

4. J., Ill, p. 97 ; IV, p. 278 . V, pp. 337, 346, 368. 

6. J., H, p. 161 III, pp. 64, 367-G 64, 

6. J., I, p. 208, 

7. J., 1, p. 434. 

a J., I, p. 434 ; IJ, p. 132 ; IV, p. 392. 

9. J., I, p. 476 ; for bird-oatohing in Vedic Period noe Vtdic Index, 11, p. 173. 

10. J., 11, pp. 178, 2.30 

H. J., I, p. 21 1 ; 11, pp. 362. 434 ; 111, p. 429 . VI, pp. 72, 680, 

12. J., I, pp. 210, 482 ; II, p. 178 . Ill, p. 370 ; V, p. 389-GG. 202-3. 

13. J., 1, p. 427 ; II, p. 238. 

14. J., 1, p. 482 (bdlieika) ; for the Vedic fishing, c/. Ved. Ind, II, pp. 173-4. 

16. J., V, p. 406— G. 264. 

16. Fragment 1, MoCrindle, Megaethenee and Arrian, p. 31 A modem geologiit Mr. V. 
Ball in his introduction to the Beonomie Otology of India, p. xv, quotes tbl* atatmnent and 
regards it as absolutely true. 
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elaborate treatment of the subject by Kautilya ’ leaves no doubt about the 
fact that mining had reached a stage far above the rudimentary. 

The Jdtahas mention a large variety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, 
brass, iron, lead, tin and various kinds of precious metals, crystals (phalikd) 
gems, diamonds, rubies, pearls and corals ^ which, however, might not come 
under indigenous production. True, we have no information as to the method 
or extent of digging mines, clearing the ores, smelting, and such other processes 
connected with mining. Besides metals, were to be found hundreds of mineral 
substances— vmodd^a—such as salt, collyrium, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vermilion, and so on.^ All these would naturally load us to the lonclusion 
that mining was undertaken to a very groat extent, by methods which might 
not be very scientific in an age prior to Kautilya ’s or Mogasthenes’s. There 
remains no doubt, however, looking to the various metal -industries, that India 
of the Jdtaha times was rich in mineral wealth. It may bo that some of the 
rich metals wore imported from abroad. But as to the general mineral wealth 
having been indigenous there seems little doubt. 

The existence of mines and miners can be gathered from ibis metaphoric 
verse : 

“And the brick mound, search as you may, contains. 

No veins of iron for the minor’s pains. 

Before finishing with land-production, wc should mention that land alj>o 
supplied ordinary earth, mud, brick, mortar, cement and such other things — 
raw materials for stone-working and building-industry.® 

So far wo have dealt with land or the natural resources which are of pri- 
mary importance among the factors of production. We have scon that there 
was an abundance of fertile land as well as of mineral resources. The major 
part of the total population of the country was engaged in agriculture. We 
saw that the land was split up into a number of small holdings, with well- 
marked boundaries. Tiio science of economic welfare has taught us that 
cultivation by fragmentation is a greater evil than fragmentation of land by 
sub-division of holdings. Small holdings there wore, but there is nothing to 
show in the stories that cultivation by fragmentation was caniod to excess. 
In other words, imder the joint-family system — indeed an important institu- 
tion from economic standpoint at that time — smaller holdings were brought 
together under joint-cultivation. Moreover, we have instances of estates of 
1000 karisas and more. And, also, land was with the agricultural class. Yet, 


1. Arthai&gtra, II, 12. 

2. J., n, p. 296-G. 16-7 (ayo, lohath, tipu., ninarh, rajaiarh, jatarUpafu, muttA veluriyA ) ; 
I. pp. 331, 361, 479 ; II, p. 6 ; IV 60. 85-G. 143, 102, 118, 256 ; V, pp. 96, 416 ; VI, pp. 117-20, 
161 -G. 706, 176, 186, 231, 276-9, 340, 462, 493. 
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4. J., VI, p. 212— G. 917 : Cf. J., 11, p. 296. 

0. J., I, pp. 333 (iffhaka), 336 (uduikhaia), 429 (mattfiA), 432 (ulloia)^ 
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with all this, we must say that agriculture was practised on a small scale. 
Cultivation was almost always extensive, not intensive, though the methods 
varied slightly according to difEerent nature of the soil-swampy, black, dry, 
and so on. The peasant toiled on with the help of practice and inherited expe- 
rience, with little of scientific knowledge. The implements were biniplo. Still, 
the peasant does not seem to have been inefficient. But, as in all ages, ..apital 
was wanting. Perhaps there was no need of it. The average peasant, except- 
ing a smaller section of kuturnbikas or well-off peasants, corresponding to the 
Russian koolaks, was poor, though not to the extent to which he is fallen to-day. 
Agriculture is important not only in itself, but on it depend mainly the manu- 
facturing industries. It is clear that the raw materials of every industry 
must come ultimately from the land. And so also with allied industries of 
cattle-breeding, arboriculture, pisciculture and mining of which we spoke 
before. We shall now deal witi various manufacturing industries prevalent 
in the days of the Jdtakaa. 

We shall presently see that India of those days had a great variety of 
flourishing industries. Industrial production, depending as 
MANOTAC- it does on agriculture and raw materials, was never poor— 
either in quality or in quantity. Most of the industries 
were worked by hand-labour. It seems India was far ahead, in comparison 
with other countries of those times, in deirtierity, and skill, swiftness and 
delicacy of touch of her artisans. The metal industries and textiles had 
particularly attained eminence. This traditional prosperity of India, in so 
far as it concerned Industries, began to be vanished only at the dawn of the 
Indubtrial Revolution in the West which, with machines and the capitalist 
regime all the world over, sounded the deathknell of handicrafts and 
small industries. India now needs not the quiet reversion to old and simple 
crafts, which is only an outcome of despair to reform the present system of 
production and distribution, but an organised, planned and well-thought-out 
Industrial development to the mass-benefit. With all the sneering, curses and 
anti-propaganda, Russia has shown the path by wliich an exclusively agricul- 
tural country can ba converted into a full-fledged Industrial country, devoid 
of the evils and conflicts of a capitalistic bystem. 


But perhaps this was out of place here. Our eyes should again revert to 
that far-off age when things were comparatively simple. 

India has always been noted for its silks. In the Jdtaka times, Benares 
TEXTILES already acquired great fame for the special excellence 

SPINNING & of its wares— “Fine Kdsi cloth, worth ten thousand pieces” 
WEAVING. already become a proverbial phrase.’ Besides this 

finer stuff, Gandhara and Kodulhbara were known to be producing woollen 


1. J., II, 443-G. 14] (K&gikaA ca muduvaUhatn) ; III, p. 10 (satasahasaaggahanikaiA ) ; 
V, p. 78.G. 230 . VI. pp. 49.G. 194, 60-G. 226 (kiHiikuUama), 144-00. 647-9 ; 403 ; Cf. MakA- 
vagga^ Vlll, 2 where Boddhagofft explains KM as one thoasand. Vinaya Texts pt. li, p. 190 
n. Cf, G. P. Majumdar, I. C., I, pp. 191, 
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cloths of great value. ^ Tho aUk cloth (Koseyya) waa moat probably 
embroidered with gold^ ; kings wore turbans of gold.^ Tho state-elephants 
also had golden cloths.'* Thus, while silk was a portion of royalty and 
wealth, the garments of the large majority of tho people wore made 
of cotton.® Hemp might have been in use, but to a very limited 
extent. Thus, besides the ordinary dress of the people, costly and dainty 
fabrics of silk cloth and fur were worked out into rugs, blankets, cushion 
cloths, coverlets and carpjts,® sufficiently enough to have a foreign market. 
Ascetics are said to have worn 'robes of bark’ probably made from 
aloe-fibre. 

Thus wo see that weaving was tho most important industry of the country 
next to agriculture. It was, of course, hand-loom weaving which reached a 
porfeciion in the production of a variety of fine and coarse cloths. 

Tho pn limiiiary processes of ginninf?, clearing, pressing, carding and 
spinning wore also important industries by thomsolvos. Wo have unfortu- 
nately no rviferenoo to carkhd or the spimiing whoul hero. But about its 
existence there can bo no doubt. ® All these were, and to some extent still are, 
the domestic indastries — tho chief occupation of women as tho references from 
the stories show. “lUhlnarh kappdsapoUhanadhanukd'* — women’s bows for 
carding cotton — must have boon common and familiar household articles.* 
Of weaving we have a graphic scene herein : 

“As when the lady at her loom 
Sits Weaving all tho day. . . . 

Her task over goes loss and leso.” ' ° 

Weavers probably got on nicely with their profession ,^ ' but the profession 
itself was considered to be a miserable and low work. At present of course 
haudloom weaving can hardly stand against mill-competition. Tho cloth 
merchants are termed as dusslkas. ^ ^ 

1. J., VI, pp. 600-GG. 179G, 1801. 

2. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 71. 

3. J., V, p. 322-0. 119- KaUcanapatfa. 

4. J., IV, p, 404-Q. 00 henakappamv^sase." also V. p. 2.)8-G. 43. 

6. J., Ill, p. 286; VI, p. 41. 

6. J., I, pp. 149, 304 ; 11, pp. 6S, 274 ; p. 138 (kanbala ) ; 187, 458 {cithUhara) ; VI, pp. 
186, 191, 280 {vokrapoithakatOiaranamy . 

7. I, pp. 149, 221, 319 ; III", pp. 183, 274, 284 ; IV, pp. 2.30 356 ; V, p. 187 ; VI, 500. 

8. See J., VI, p. 336. Amongst the at Mohenjo Daro were numorotu spindle 

whirls in tho houses ; and that it (spinning and weaving) was practised by the well-to-do and the 
poor alike is indicated by the fact that the whirls are made of tho more expensive faoinoe as well 
as of the oheaper pottery and shell.” Mohenjo Diro and the indue GiviHxation, 1, p. 32. 

9. J., VI, p. 41. 

10. J., VI, p. 26-G. 105 — ‘Tath&pi tante vitate 

Yath yarn dwyupaviyati 
Apakkarh hoti v^c^bath.' 

Cf. Rg Veda, 2, 38, 4 ‘*Tho weaver rolls hsr growing web together.” 

11. J., 1, p. 356 {tantaviya Utmakakamma) i IV, p. 475 (pesakMt), 

12. J.,V1, p. 276— G. 1197. 
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Allied to weaving is dyeing. Although no direct information can be 
gathered as to this undoubtedly an important industry, the variety of colours 
known to the Jdtdkas^ and the mention of garments, ruga and curtains as 
dyed scarlet, orange and yellow and red, among others, should be sufficient to 
establish the fact.® Even an umbrella is said to have been red-coloured.® 
Moreover the word ^^Cangavdra'* occurring in a couple of gdthds* and meaning 
dyer’s straining cloth® should dispel any doubt that may be lurking in our 
minds as to this fact. The word rajaha, ordinarily meaning a washerman and 
occurring in a gdthd,^ bhould also include a dyer. One Jdtaka actually indi- 
cates the existence of coloured clothes in the dyers’ street — rajaka-mthi.'^ 


Together with this we may mention the tailoring industry which must 
have existed, and that in qinto a flourishing state, as the use of clothes is 
no where scanty ;® tailors were called the tunnaJrdras. 

We may well believe, then, that for clothing India was self-sufficient and 
had not to depend on the 8Wt,et will of other countries. Not only this, but 
the production from the weaving industry of the country was probably such 
as could supply a commodity for the export trade of India in those days. 


The country, being predominantly an agricultural one, as we saw, 


POOD AND 
PASTRY AND 
BREWING. 


we may, as a matter of course, expect her to supply her 
sons with all the necessary food-siufls. 


The production of salt was very important, in as much as it could bo 
produced in any quantity from the water of the sea. And there were salt 
makers — lonakdras — who also prepared salt by boiling the salt-water.* 


Fish and meat {imcchamamsa) wore obtained in abundance and had a 
flourishing market’* as we have already seen. Meat was also dried and 
preserved. * ’ Slaughter-houses (sund) were common. 

The manufacturing industiies connected with food-grains are rice-hulling, 
wheat and millet-milling and bakeries. There were indeed no flour mills, but 
the flour must have boon prepared at home by means of grinding-stones which 
can be seen even 'now in almost all the villages. 


1. J., VI, p. 279-GQ. 1223-6. The oolours named are white (seta) dark- bine (nito), 
brown (piAgala) yellow {halidda), golden {sovanna), silvery, {rajatamaya), red (ratio, indaaopa), 
black (k&li) maddor-liko (mailjet(ha) etc. 

2. J., I, p, 449 ; IV, p. 25^-0. 119. 340 ; V, p. 211. 

3. J., VI, p. 218-G. 93i—*Jafhbonadath chattarh. 

4. J.,V.p. 186-GG. 219-20. 

6. See Rhys Davids, Questions of Kin^ Milindo, II, p. 278. 

0. J., VI, p. 276-G. 1197. 

7. J.,lV,p.81. 

8. J., IV, pp. 24, 38 ; VI, p. 804. 

9. J., VI, p, 200-G. 889. 

10. J., 1, p. 478 i 11, p. 302 ; 111, 49 j V, p. 4o8 ; VI, pp, 62, 72. 

11. J., m, 100, 878 ; VI, p. 02, lll-G. 409 j 270-0 1190 ; 834. 
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Befmod sugar as such was perhaps little known, but the commonest form 
of production was from sugar-cane. Both the lump-sugar and powdered 
sugar were in use.^ The sugar-cane-pressing instruments wore in vogue.* 

Some methods, though primitive in nature, must have been adopted for 
the purpose of pressing out oil from the oilseeds, though nothing is given out 
bj the stories as to the form of this indu.itry. Oil was largely consumed in the 
kitchen. * 


Besides the cooks employed by the rich and the kings, ^ there wore 
others who had their own quarters in the city whore they prepared and sold 
food.® 


Corn was also sold* and the corn-sellers were not wanting in thedr tactics 
of mixing good grain with chaff so as to profit.^ 

Liquor was, no doubt, manufactured and oonsiimod on a largo scsle.® 
Drinking festivals were a common feature of those days,® oven though tlie evil 
effects of drinking wore recognised ’ ° and abstention from it was preached. * ^ 
Liquor was extracted from rice and fruit mixture, ’ * the soma plant ’ ® and 
from the sugar-cane,^* and was sold in shops {surdpana) open day and 
night. ' ® 


In the metal industries many a handi-craft attained to considerable 
MBTAL8ANP 

Then, as now, Indians and specially women-folk, were fond 
of ornaments. So gold-smiths had a very flourishing trade. 
It is significant, as pointed out by Prof. Subbarao,^* that 
‘•shops of gold-smiths-warc (sabhdni kirandni) are warned against in the 
same breath with gossip, drink and lewd company.”’ ^ Among the precious 
metals and jewellery mention has been made of gold, silver, diamonds, 
pearls, crystals and jewels,’® which all however may not be of indigenous 


METALLURGY 
PRECIOUS 
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JEWELLERY. 


1. J., 1, p. 238 ; 111, p. no ; IV, pp. 274, 379 ; V, p. 384. 

2. J., II, p. 240 — ''vcchuyanU” 

3. J., 1, pp. ]96 ; 423 . II, p. 301 ; 111, pp. 603, 637. 

4. J., II, p. 319 ; 3bl ; 111, p. 226. V, p. 292. 

6. J., Ill, p. 287 ; V, p. 290 ; VI, pp. 270-G. 1196 {odaniyaghara ) . 580-0. 2399, 

6. J., II, p. 267 . in, p 198, 

7. J., VI, p. 110-G. 463. 

8. J., I, pp. 349, 362 ; 111, p. 40 ; IV, pp 217-G. 31 ; 222-0. 46 ; 367-0. 268 ; V, pp. 
177, 457, 467, VI, p. 328-Q. 1446. (Surd, vdrana, majja, a^ava are the different names, 
perhaps of different kinds of liquor). 

9. J., I, pp. 362 (SurdnakkhaUo) 489 ; II, p, 240 ; VI, p. Ibl. 

10. J., I, p. 362 ; IV, p. 494. 

11. J., V, pp. 15-8 GG, 36-69. 

12. J , V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 606. 

13. J., V.pp. 177, 457. 

14. J., IV, p. 161 (ucchdrdpcusdvath). 

16. J., 1, pp. 121, 252, 269, 360 . 11, pp. 427, 431 ; IV, p. 116 ; 223-G. 53 ; V. p. 13 ; VI, 
pp. 276-G. 1196 ; 328. 

16. Op. cit., p. 70. 

17. J., IV, p. 223-G. 63 ; 8uvannrMr(u mentioned J., V, p. 438-9. 

18. J., 1, pp. 177, 361, 479. ll) p. 6 . IV, 00, 86, 296 ; VI, p. 117-20, 175, 279; 493-0. 
1742. HiraAiicuiuva**a is a compound oocurriim often, e.g., J., VI, pp. 186, 462, 493-G. 
1748, Hoconle, in his' translation of the UvBnagad^m&o, p. 13, may be oorreot in explaining this 
M *onwroaght and wrought gold.* 
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produce, as has already been pointed out.* Washon rubies are known.* 
Cucumbers of gold are said to have been sold. * Grold ornaments wore set 
with gems, the art of cutting and polishing of which was known.'* Bead 
and gem necklaces are mentioned.® 

Among a large variety of golden and other precious ornaments prepared 
and worn were bracelets, {hatthattharana), rings (muddikd) necklaces [mdld)^ 
earrings (Kundala), waistbands {mekkald) anklets (kdyura), hair-pins, front- 
let pieces, zones {handhanam) i^resta for the turbans (culdrmni).^ 

Trade in ornaments was extensive enough to permit of specialisation of 
particular kinds of ornaments. For instance, W'o read of a man who made 
ornaments for the head."^ Ornaments wore made not only for men but also 
for animals, as wo often notice kings fond of adoring their elephants and 
horses with finer)% such as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold.® 

The rich and the kings used golden vessels for earing and drinking 
“though not so exclusively, perhaps, as the stories suggest.”® 

The art of inlaying must have been known ; chairs and bed-stoads and 
thrones used by kings were inlaid with gold, as were also the royal cars.*® 

The description of a celestial car would make the inference tenable that 
relief- work was also practised. * * Another interesting feature of gold industry 
was the preparation of mirrors (dddsa) by giving fine polish to the surface 
of the metal. ’ * Golden plates were used for inscriptions of messages or 
sayings of importance. * ® 

Silver (rajata) is also frequently mentioned. Silver dishes were used for 
eating. * * 

The word Kammdra, though it may mean a worker in any metal thus cor- 
responding to the English word “Smith,” should properly refer 
META^. “Blacksmith,” so far as our stories are concerned. For we 

have distinct mention of Suvaniyikdras and Manikdras.^^ 
Those workers in metal supplied agriculture with ploughshares, spades and 


1. On this see Arthah^tra, II, 11. 

2. J.,I, p. 331. 

3. J., I, p. 205. 

4. .T., IV, pp. 233, 256 {euTnajjiiamani) . V, p. 453. 

5. .1., ], p. 385 ; VI, p. 340. 

0. J., 1, p. 134 ; II, pp. 122, 373 . Ill, pp. 153-0, 1 ; 377.G.(?); IV, pp. 60-00. 99 ; 
298 ; 422: 493; V, pp. 202-G. 29-32; 215-00. 64, 06, 09 ; 259-0, 54; 297-0. 14-8; 302-0. 
41; 400-G. 241 ; 438; VI, p. 104; pp. 144-G. 047 217-G. 032 . 238-0. 1008 ; 283-G. 1232; 
466-G. 1616 ; 610-G. 1889 ; 590-00. 2443-7. Cf AcHraAga Sutra, 11, 2, 1, 11. 

7. J., II, p. 101. 

8. J., II, pp. 48, -0 25 ; 143 ; IV, pp. 393, 403-4 ; V, pp. 258-0. 43 ; VI, pp. 487-8. 

9. J., I, pp. Ill, 266 ; II, pp. 90, 371 ; HI, pp. 10, 277 ; IV, pp. 384 ; VI p. 39. 610. 

10. J., I, p. 486 ; 111, pp. 376, (suvanncMacitain) V, p. 204 : Iv, p. 422 ; vl, pp. 231-G. 
1020 {$uva»navikate) 680-G. 2382. 

11. pp. 204; 408. 

12. J., n, p. 297 ; IV, pp. 7, 270, 336, 448 ; V, pp. 69, 66. 
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similar implements J Iron posts and chains aro also mentioned.* Household 
materials such as pots, pans, and bowls were prepared of copper and brass 
{tamba : kansa) and bronze® so that amalgamation of metals was known 
and practised. Indeed there is a distinct roforcuce to copper rust washed in some 
acid {amhiladhotam mya tamba malam).^ Iron was converted into steel and 
made into tools of various crafts such as axes, spades, hangers, hammers, 
saws and chisels, pegs, forks, iron-3taftr», barber’s tongs, and soon.® Various 
weapons of war and coats of mail wore also prepared on a large scale. ® But 
they also did finer and delicate work, for instai co in the shapo of fine needles 
(siJci) of great lightness and sharpness'^ and strings of musical instruments 
(tanti).^ There is a fine description — ^and a minute one — of antisukdra or the 
maker of arrows who heats a picjce of steel in a pan of coals (angdrakapalle) 
and wets it with some sour rice-gruel (Kafljikena) and then, closing one eye 
and looking with the other sideways, makes the arrow straight.® 

The anvil {adhikaraniya) and the pincers of the smith aro mentioned. * ® 
And thus the furnace of a smith (ukkd) is described : 

“As the smith’s fire burns inwardly 
And is not seen inside 

The smith’s trade was quite an extensive one, as we find special villages of 
smiths (kammdragdmm). ’ * The Angdrilcas were probably the same as the 
metal-workers or smiths. ' ® 

Ivory- work was, as it still is, a very important industry. There used 
IVORY WORK special quarters in a city {Dantakdramihi)^ where the 

ivory- workers lived and carried on their industry or rather 
handicraft.’^ They made a number of small articles of “diverse form and 
shapes, bangles and all manner of trinkets,”’ ® and they also prepared costly 
carvings and ornaments, handles for mirrors and inlayiiigs in royal chariots. * ® 
Elephants wore slain for their tusks, but a living elephant’s tusk was 


1. J., I, pp. 24 . 

2. J., IV, p. 83 {ayananigala : ayasaAkhalika). 

3. J., I, pp. Ill, 247, 404 ; III, pp. 281, 285 ; iV, p. 107 -G. 42; V, pp. 45. 

4. J., V, p. 96. 

6. J., V, p. 45 : Vasipharasu kuddah-nikbadana-niuffhika veluginiibhachcdana-satlhi' 

iinal&yana-asi-lohadania-kh&nuka-ayasithaghataka. 

6. Supra, pp. 171-2. 

7. J., I, p. ] 11 ; III, p. 282, and G, 84-5 : 

“Quickly tlm-aclcd, smooth and straight. Poli-shoi] uitli emery sharp of 
point and delicate. . . 

8. J., II, p. 249. 

J., 1, p. 06. The scene is repro'^entej on a Barhnt railing. 

J., I. p. 223, II, p. 342, 

J., VI, pp. 189-G. 825; 437-G. 1611; '•'‘kammaranam yalha ukka anto jhayaMi no 


10 . 

11 . 

bahim.' 


12. J., Ill, pp. 281 ff. GO. 80-88. 

13 J., VI, p. 206-G, 889. 

14. J., I, p. 320 ; II, p. 197. 

16. Ibid. 

16. J., V, p. 302-G. 37 ; VI, p. 223, G. 904. 
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considered worth a great deal more than a dead one’s.’ The ivory-workman 
prepared things by means of a kind of saw (kharahakaca). * 

The potters {Kumbhahdras) made various kinds of bowls, jars and 
vessels, small and big, used even in palaces.* They lived, 
POTTERY. for the most part outside the city or village, * but their wares 
were sold in the bazar.® The letter used to bring cow-dung 
and clay.® The usual way of his work was this: Lumps of clay (mattikd) 
were kneaded with water and then mixed with ashes and dung (gomaya\ the 
mixture was placed on a wheel {cakka) which was constantly turned {avijjhi)t 
and various vessels were moulded by the skilful hands. The wot vessels 
were then dried and baked {sukkhdpetvd : pacitvd) and made ready for 
consumption.'^ Some carried their craft to a higher crafts-manship and skill, 
for we read of figured pottery (ndndrupdni samutthdpesi).^ The potter’s art 
still is a matter of pride for India.® 

Vdddhaki is a word which is used in these stories both for a 
wood-worker and a stone-worker. It should, therefore, 
SSiraSlES* ® builder, either in wood or stone. Similarly, the 

MASONRY. pdsdr^kottaka or the stone-cutter,’® the i^fhakavaMhaki or 
the worker in bricks” and the gahapatisippakdra or the 
clod-hopper” probably refer to one and the same worker, namely the 
mason. 

The workers in stone were probably employed to ley foundations of build- 
ings and parks and to build bathing ghats and flights of steps to rivers and 
tanks. ’ * The ordinary stone-cutter is seen building houses with the ruined 
material of a former gdma, and also hollowing a cavity in a crystal as a cage 
for a mouse, ’ * The master-builders — mahavaddhakis—woiked more elabora- 
tely. They levelled the ground and cut posts and spread out the measuring 
line. ’ ® Here the two works — in stone and in wood — ^probably combined in 
one. The more durable buildings were built of bricks and mud (ijthaka : 


1. J., 1, p. 32. II, p. 197 ; V, pp. 46, 49 ; VI, pp. 61 -G. 209 {nAgo danUhi haUate)!, p. 321. 

2. J., I, p. 321 ; VI, p. 261. 

3. J., 1, pp. 206 ; II, p. 89 ; III, pp. 368, 376, 386, 608 ; V, p. 291 ; VI, p. 62. 

4. J., II, p. 80 ; III, p. 376 ; Cf. tfvasagadcudo, p. 106, 

6. J., VI, p. 62. 

6. J., II, p. 80 ; in, pp. 386, 608 , 

7. J., V. p. 291 . See for a similar description Vv&sagad(udo, pp. 116 jfif. 

8. J., V, p. 291 ; perhaps they also made toys of various figures; See J., VI, pp. 6, 12, 650-3. 

9. Sir George Birdwood, after an illuminating and a detailed dosoription of the Indian 

village Potter, says in oonolusion : “ . ..and there, at his daily work, has sat the hereditary 

village potter amid all those shocks and changes, steadfast and unchangeable for 3000 years, 
Macedonian, Mongal, Maratha, Portuguese, Ex^lish, French, and Dane of no more account to 
him than the broken pot shreds lying round his wheel.”— /ndusirml Arts of India, quoted by 
A. K. Coomaraavramy, The Indian Craftsman; p, 100. 

10. J.,l,p.478. 

11. J.,Vl,p,333. 

12. J., VI, p. 438. 

13. J , I, pp. 343 . 478 ; III, pp. 257 ; 283, 416 . IV, pp. 323, 492 ; V, pp. 233 ; 284 } 

, pp. Ibl : 213-0. 921 ; 332-4 ; 344-6 ; 429. 

14. J., 1, p 470. 

15. J.. Vl, p. 332; samati k&rdpsMt JMnuks h(AteM suttaik pasiresi; MImiU- 
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mattikd),^ and mortar (udukkhala)^ and cement (ulloka)* are also known. 
Besides the ordinary work of building, the more skilled workers, quite con- 
ceivably, carved pillars and bas-reliefs, whose beautiful examples can still be 
seen at Barhut, Sahel or Amaravatl ; For, of sculpture and engraving we 
have independent references. 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car- 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was of 
CARPENTRY, wood. And the usual mode of work of the carpenters is 
graphically described in a story. “They would go up the 
river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for householding, and put together the frame-work of one storey or 
two-storey houses, numbering all the pieces from the mainpost onwards ; 
these then they brought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard ; 
then rowing down stream again, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them ; after which, when they received their wage, they 
went back again for more materials for the building and in this way they 
made their livelihood.”^ This is the moat illuminating instance of a co-opera- 
tive work witnessed in these stories, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived in their special villages, the vaddhakigdmas, mentioned so 
frequently,* for there might be individual carpenters also.* 

The carpenters also made furniture for the houses such as scats, chairs, 
bed-steads, chests, ladders, etc,"^ and also toys. But they were not only 
cabinet-makers : they also built ships* and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chariots of different kinds. * They also prepared vnrious machines (yantani ) ; ^ * 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet among 
others . ' ^ 

We do get mention of lamps (dtpd) which were lighted after sunset, * * 
but we have no idea as to the kind and construction of the 
LIGHT AND lamps. Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 

FUEL. containing oil — similar to the lamps still to be seen in remote 

villages. The forest folk and the itinerants, on the other 
hand, carried torches {tikkd: aldiatn) probably made of grass. ’ * 


1. J.,VI,p. 429. 

2. J., VI, p, 336. 

3. J.,VI,p. 432. 

4. J., n, p 18 . 

6. J., II, pp. 18, 406 . IV, pp. 169, 207, 344. 

8. J., IV, pp. 29, 207. 

7. J., Ill, p. 267 (&9ana ) ; J , I, p. 413 . Ill, p. 236 (apaamaaplthake) V, p. 407 G. 273 
{koccha) ; 1, p. 3W {maUcaka ) ; HI, jp. 264 {girisayana ) ; IV, p. 422 ; VI, p. 40 {catutaadath ; 
pallatAkaih) ; 1, p. 373 (aamugga) . HI, p. 477 (nisseni). 

8. J., IV. p. 169. VI, p. 427. 

9. J.,IV,p.207. 

10. J., V, p. 242-G. 164-6. 

11. J., H, p. 406; IV, p. 344; **V&si-pharMu-nikh&datM'muggarAdini.** For varioiis 
things prepazed from wood see Ac&r&AgcuHtra, II, 4, 2, 11. 

12. J., V, p. 873 ; VI, p. 881. 

13. J., 1, pp. 296, 297. 485 ; IH, p. 37. 
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As to fuel, we find that dung, mostly cowdung, and wood gathered firom 
the forests, were used for fuel almost everywhere. * 


The rush-workers {Nalakdras : Velakdras) often went and worked in the 
CANE AND forest, where they could find their raw-^terial, bamboo 

LEAF-WORK, among Others.* They cut the bamboos with their knives 
and made bundles of them.* With this branch of industry were also 
associated lute-making, basket-making, rope-weaving and mat-weaving.^ 
Other products of the same industry were palm-leaf-fans {tdlavatUain : 
vdlamjanath) and leaf sunshades (pan^hattakarh). ® Their skill and workman- 
ship are seen in a description of a palm-leaf-fan, on which a white umbrella 
was depicted and, with a banquet-hall as the subject (vatthu), among a variety 
of other forms, was represented a standing figure of a beautiful queen. ® 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dye-producing 
work. This was probably done from loaves like those of haritdla 
D^^^nS’ Vermillion {hingidaka)."^ Preparation of lac-juice 

CHEMICALS. (lakkhdrasa) was also an important industry,® as it we largely 
consumed by the ladies in adorning their hands and feet.® 
Various kinds of drugs must also have been prepared, of course from 
vegetables and such other ingredients, and the science of medicine was highly 
developed.’® An instance of a dead body laid in a coffin and 

embalmed with oil and ointment (telakalale pakkhipdpeUd) and preserved 
safely, ’ ’ gives us an idea of the existence of some kind of chemicals. 

Leather-industry was evidently progressive. The Rathakdra'^ or the 
LEATHER. oobbloT manufactured quite a large variety of things. He 
WORK. prepared shoes of various qualities,’* shields of a hundred 

layers, leather-bags and sacks, ropes and straps and also parachutes (chatta). ’ * 
He could supply royalty with shoes richly wrought with varied thread.’ ® 


Flowers were grown in large quantity, as we saw, and were gathered and 
FLOWERS brought to the garland-makers (mdldkaras) who made 


beautiful garlands and bouquets with them. ' ® Perfumes and 
essential oils were also prepared. Sandal-wood, specially 
the kdsikacandana, was the chief raw material and also a finished product 


AND PER. 
FUMERY. 
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in itself.* Sandal-wood-powder and oil were manufactured.* 

There were several kinds of perfumes,* the prominent among them being 
that prepared from the piyangu flowers/ There used to bo manufactured 
a rich perfume called the Sabbasamhdrakay compounded of many different 
scents.® Agaru and tagara were commonly used for scenting purposes.® 
Perfumes and various other scented articles were sold in the market, and 
the seller, the gandhika as he is called, was an export in his profession, 
could make out what perfume a particular thing scented of.^ India has 
always been famous for its scents — attars. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that people used to live by the 
OTHER plough, by herds, and by merchandise,® and usury is also 

OCX3UPATIOXS. added to the list.® 

The various crafts and manufacturing-works which we have hitherto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utilities produced by labour 
were fixed and embodied in outward or material objects. A substantial por- 
tion of labour was, however, spent in occupations whore the utilities were fixed 
and embodied in human beings (or animals) or consisted in a mare service 
rendered. ’ ® These latter, though perhaps out of place here, must be studied, 
in order to have a complete grasp of the subject. 

There were, first of all, the teachers (ucariyas) who gave lessons in the 
three Vedas and other sciences {tayo vedd sippdni ca), ’ ’ The Physicians {tihk- 
chakd) carried sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight, whose 
stock-in-trade were healing herbs and magic spells. * * Surgeons (vejje) there 
were also, who could fit a man, who might need it, with a false tip to his nose, 
which was cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose ’ * or who could, 
with a masterly skill, take out eyes from the sockets of a person. ’ ® The 
vatthuvijijdcariyas were men ‘who were skilled in the lore which tells what are 
good sites for a building.’ * ® The lakkkanapdfhakas were those who were well- 
versed in angavijjd or the science of prognostication from marks on the body, 
chiromantics, palmistry etc. ; ’ ® and there were others, the fortune-tellers — 
nemittd — ^who read future from the study of the constellations and the move- 


J. J., h p. 331; V, p. 302-G. 40. 
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8. J , V£ pp. 266, 200. 
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ments of the astral bodies. ’ Some plied their trade of doctoring for the devil- 
stricken people (bhutavf^jd)^ and others, with the help of citUdmanm^d, 
saooessfully traced out the foot-steps of the absconders.’ The pa^itas and 
the poets (kabbakdrd) composed and recited their poetry {gttarh) and were 
richly paid for it.'* The snake-charmers (ahigunthikd), who were clever in 
catching snakes, specially with the help of a tricky monkey,’ earned their 
livelihood by exhibiting their power and command over the snakes.’ Simi- 
lar, and equally servile, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamer 
(kop^adamakoy and others who lived on various charms and incantations.’ 

There were musiuiaxxa {gandhabbd) who lived by practice of their art ;* 
so also the drummers (Jbherivddakd) and the conoh-blowers (aankhadhamaM) 
earned their living by playing on their respective instruments at public festi- 
vities — ^to the crowds of holiday-makers. ^ ® Then there were the actors and 
dancers (nafanattakd) who, by the performance of their respective arts, some- 
how, gained their bread. ’ ’ And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats {mdyd- 
kdrda) who knew the ‘javelin dance’ ’ ^ and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 
by hand,*’ would roll about and play on the ground’* and, by such other 
slight performances, catered for the amus ments of the crowd and got their 
living thereby. ’ ® All those who were occupied in these, more or less parasitic, 
arts, formed what Fick would like to call a “multiform and chaotic society 
which resists more or less every attempt at classification and about which 
there can be no talk of an organization according to castes in that age.”” 

II 

LABOUR 

During the foregoing discussion on the production of wealth, we have 
already dealt with one of its factors, vtz., land. Let us now speak something 
about the remaining ones. 

We take up labour. While considering this aspect of production we have 
to deal with a variety of details, as for instance, the extent, efficiency, and the 
nature of labour. 

1. J., II, p. 427 ; IV, pp. 79, 230-1 ; V, p. 470. 

2. J., m,p. 611. 

3. J., Ill, p. 604. 

4. J., m, p. 216 ; VI, pp. 363, 410 ; 484: 6 ; III, p. 349-0. 63. 

5. J., Ill, p. 1 98 and G. 76 “our U\ring to thy trioks we owe.” Cf. J., IV, p. 310-Q. 89. 

0. J., 1, p. 370 ; II, p. 429 ; 111, p. 348 ; IV, p. 467 ; VI, pp. 184-6. 

7. J., IV, p. 389. 

8. Besides those menticmed before, we have notice of other charms — maalraa— which 
gained livelihood for their poeaeesors ; see J., I, pp. 211, 253, 334, 371, 456 ; II, p. 243. 

9. J.,I,pp. 384; n,p. 260. 

10. J.. I. pp. 283-4. 

11. J., II, p. 167 ; III, pp. 62 ; 507 ; IV, p. 324. VI, p. 91. 
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14. J.,U,p. 142. 

16. J., I, p. 430 i II, p. 431 ; IV, p. 496. 
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We have indeed no statistical knowledge as regards the total population 
of the country at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POPULATION, the figure 60000 as the total number of villages, ’ and 2500 as 
the population of a single average village of 500 families,^ 
(taking a family as consisting of five members) both of which wo dare nut 
take as reliable, nor even plausible, then we get, on calculation, 15 crores as 
the total population of India. Whatever it may have been, it seems clear 
that there was no dread of a growing population. People on the contrary 
yearned for children, and there was scope for an unlimited increase in 
population, owing to the vast areas of virgin soil available for occupation 
and cultivation. 

We do not know how far the health and strength of the people went to 
secure productive efficiency. The majority of the people were 
EFFICIBNOY. dependent upon agriculture, as seen above, and the artisans 
and craftsmen do not seem to have had any efieotive 
demand either, as their products were used only by the royalty and the high 
class people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very little 
of a nourishing dietary. They generally lived upon rice {ydgu), cakes 
{pum) and some kind of curry, buttermilk and perhaps fish, while dainty 
rice-porridge {pdyasa) and meat and other nutritious condiments were the 
privilege of the rich few.® Apart from this, however, the open-air work of 
the peasants and other labourers did maintain their general health and 
strength. 

The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to follow the same 
vocation which their fathers had adopted. ♦ Not only indivi- 
MOBILITY duals, but families are often spoken of in terms of their 
OF LABOUR, traditional calling. We have, for instance, such expressions 
as the “family of caravan-drivers” {satthavdhaktdam)^^ 
“grain-merchants* family” {dhaflflavdnijakulam),^ “green-grocer’s family” 
{pa^ikcdculatn),"^ or the “potters’ family” {kurhbhakdrakulam) ;• and in 
these instanceb, the son takes up his father’s calling ; the satthavdhaputta is a 
satthavdha himself and the potter’s son is a potter himself.® But, inspite of 
this tendency, nothing prevented a person of one occupation finding his 
way into another, if he so chose to do. There was complete freedom of initia- 
tive. A few instances of this freedom and mobility may be cited. A low 
class deer-trapper {migaluddako) becomes first a prot4g4 and then the inso- 

1. J-, V, p. 268-G. 41 '"safthig&nuuahaaiiini." 

2. J., V, p. 71 — **pancakulaMtAni'\ 

3. For instaiioe, J., IV, p. 379 ; V, pp. 211, pp. 384*5 ; 441 “asa^tbhinnakhfrasappimad- 
kiuakkharayvUo p&yiiso — . . . .iatk te daliddoU&ya upp&deturh na MkkontV* 

4. Sceforinstauue. J., I, pp. 98; 107; 12U; 122,283,284; II, pp. (^, 230 ; III, p. 200, 
IV, p. 62. 

6. J., I. pp. 98, 107, 194, 312 ; II, pp. 71). 

6. J., m, p. 108. 

7. J.,I,p. 312. 

8. J.,Il,p. 79; m, p. 370. 

9. C/. also n6dSuh--^ttdd^uUo--4uddOt HI, pp. 330j(3^; V, pp. 356o8. 
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parable friend of a rioh young * X pious farmer and ids son, without 
much ado, turned to rush-weaving.* Similarly a young man of good family, 
but of reduced circumstances (duggata kulaputta)^ starting on his career by 
selling a dead mouse for cat’s meat at a farthing, then turning his capital and 
labour to every variety of job, finally bought up a ship’s cargo with his signet- 
ring pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the Setphi*8 daughter.® We have slso an instance of the whole village of 
wood-workers being removed and located in another place, ^ without even a 
hint of social barriers. Thus the mobility of labour, both from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, was rendered largely independent of status.® 
Still we cannot forget that hereditary tendency was a promment factor in the 
economic life of those days. 

It is questionable whether, in spite of that hereditary skill in the work- 
manship, the people ever applied themselves to work seriously and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot be said wdth any certainty that the work- 
man had the incentive, the impetus and enthusiasm for his work. Perhaps the 
few who were in the service of the ruling princes and the great lords, like the 
rdjahumbhakdra,^ the rdja-mdldkdra,'^ the rdjupatthdka nalakdra,^ or the 
tailor in the employ of a merchant, had some incentive to develop their craft.* 
But Pick says : “the designation of these as court-purveyors seems to me to 
refer to a special position which raises them above their otherwise low or 
even despised rank.” * * This low appreciation of the dignity of labour, of 
which we have many instances in the class of Mnasippas or the despised 
arts, ^ ' must have been a great drawback in the output of a good and 
efficient work, if it wore not for the organizations which some of them were 
fortunate enough to possess. 

It is of course needless for us to dwell on the character of labour as 
productive or unproductive. The large number of parasitical 
PRODUOTVE professions which existed in our Jdtaka-society, as dis- 
DUCTI^f cussed above, show that a considerable portion of labour 
was clearly unproductive, though there is no such condem- 
nation of labour in the stories themselves. But still the distinction between 
“high” (Vkkafyha) and “low” {hlna) labour was recognized. All these workers. 
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tlie hunters and the fishermen, the wood-workers and tho potters, the bar- 
bers and the Sweepers come under the category of *1ow’’ classes. Through 
their professional work they fell into contempt. ’ 

For the most part, it seems, each workman was a separate unit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell tho finished product of his labour, thus 
combining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the workman, as in 
medieval Europe, “was primarily a trader, his success depended as much on 
his shrewduvss in trade as on his skill in industry.”* The class of middle- 
men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive pcale. 

But this was true only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
HIRED LA- people with a little piece of land at thoir disposal and in 
BOURERS. the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added labour. 

There was still, mostly in towns and cities, the regular serving class, com- 
posed of all possible elements of the population difioring in point of race and 
professional work. To this class belonged the hired-labourers and the slaves 
{Ddsa-kammakaras) who laboured for others in return of some pa3rment 
{bhataka), whether in kind or in money.® Let us first take up the hirelings 
or the wage-earners (kammakaras: hhatakas). 

The nature of the work is not always specified. We road of a poor gaha- 
pati who supports himself and bis mother by working for biro {bhatirh katvd). ^ 
In another instance, a young man, similarly, worked as a hired labourer.® 
Not only men, but women also, old and young, used to got their living by 
working for hire.® Of the specified labourer, we have mention of the workers 
on the farms. Every big land-owner, like the one in the Sdlikeddra Jdtakn,^ 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. These farm-workers laboured 
from morning till evening.® Some other workers used to live by carrying 
water {udakahhatim katvd).^ Similarly there must have been labourers in the 
service of every rich tradesman or manufacturer. The hhatakas of tho Sdlikeddra 
Jdtaka were held responsible for any damage caused by their neglect. * ® 

The majority of the working class plied on thoir profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a hired labourer, 
as that of the slave, was as much hereditary as any other occupation. The 
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BodhiBatta, reborn in a poor family (daliddakuhm), worka, when be is grown 
up, for hire at a Sefphi*8. * 

What was the position of these hired labourers ? It was not at all envi- 
able. The agiioultural labourer received the customary wages and many 
times in kind^ — ^an usual phenomenon even to this day. And as to an ordinary 
labourer, too, he could not earn more than a mdsaka or even half a mdsakUt 
and in almost all instances of a birod-labourer, it is invariably mentioned 
that the wages he got were hardly sufficient for bis maintenance. * With suob 
a low wage, it was simply impossible for the ordinary worker to raise himself 
to a higher position. “Bom and bred in poverty, be bore his sad lot as a 
nature-necessity in order to leave it to his children as a legacy.”^ Perhaps, 
the cause of tUs cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in the 
proverbial poverty of the people and also, to a certain extent, in the want of 
efficient organization of labour in ordinary life. The ideal was that “a man 
should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.”® 

The day-labourers wore, perhaps, taken care of in the house of their 
master, thougli they did not live there but returned to their own lodgings in 
the evening.* These houses, like the residencies of the poor {duggatd), were, 
most probably, outside the town or the city. The water-carrier, for instance, 
of the Oangamdla JdiakaP lived with a poor woman who likewise maintained 
herself by carrying water, at the northern gate of Benares. 

Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy. But they 
still enjoyed a certain freedom, if not happy living, in comparison with the 
slaves (ddsd) about whom we now will speak something. 

Slavery was quite common in those days. “The slave or servant was 
an adjunct in all households able to command domestic 
SLAVERY. service.”® Both male and female slaves — ddsa and dast— 
flitter across the pages of the Jdtaka stories They were, 
for the most part, household or domestic servants,® who resided in the 
family of the master and performed all sorts of household duties. 

Four kinds of slaves are spociflcally mentioned : “Some are slaves from 
their mothers {dmdyaddsd), others are slaves driven by fear (bhayapanunnd ) ; 
some come of their owm will as slaves {sayam upaydTUi)^ others are slaves 
bought for money {dhanena kttd)” ’ ° All these and some more types of slaves 

1 . J., m, pp. 406, 444. ~ 
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are represented in our stories. Children of the slaves generally took, or per- 
haps had to take, the same profession in life. * Bira^I of the Nimi Jdtaha 
was a home-bom slave (dmayaddsi).^ So was the fraudulent E^atahaka.^ 
References to slaves bought for money are numerous.^ A Brahmana is sent 
by his careless and sinful wife, who pretends to be unable to do household 
work, to beg money wherewith to purchase her a female slave. The Brah- 
mana begs 700 Kahdpanas, a sum wdiich ho considers suflScient for buying 
a male or a fomalo slave,® wliile in the Vessantara Jdtaka, the high-born prince 
was sold for 1000 panas.^ Probably the price varied with the acoomplish- 
raent of slaves. In the Khandahdla Jdtaka we have a suggestive reference 
to persons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of fear."^ It also appears 
that captives and prisoners of war or raids also could be, and were, enslaved. 
We read, for instance, of some borderers raifliiig the country-side. It is there 
said that “having assailed a town, and takon prisoners, laden with spoil they 
returned to the border. Amongst the piisoneis was a beautiful maidcm who 
thought to herself : ‘these men, when ihev liav<! carried us off home, will use 
us as slaves ; I must, find some w.ay to escape;.”® In another story wo hear 
of fear entertained for some captured kings who might be enslaved or brought 
to the border country and sold out as slaves. Slaves, especially female, 
are also montioiKul as given aw'.vy by way of gifts {ddnam). ’ ® We luive in- 
stances of persons being deprivesd of their freedom us a judic.ial punishment 
and reduced to slavery. The village superintendent of the Kuldvaka Jdtaka, 
for instance, who hos slandered the villagers before the king, is condemned 
to lose non only liis pniperty but also his freedom: the king makes him the 
slave of the village people. ’ ’ Elsewdiero we read of ministers, condemned to 
death by the king for outright jealous}', being given away as slaves. ’ 2 To 
the category of slaves belonged also the pariedrakds and messengers {pesse) 
who were dependent upon tlieir masters. * ® The institution of slavery was 
so common that not only kings and wealthy people but the Brahmapas and 
simple villagers and farmers also kept slaves in their families. ’ * 

The treatment of the slaves was, generally speaking, humane and 
considerate. It, however, depended on, and differed according to, the 
temperament and capacity of both the master and the slave. There is 
complete ab.senee of legal rights of the slaves in the stories. The right of 
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the manter over his slave seems, aocoiding to the pievailmg custom, to 
have been absolute (ayiro hi ddsassa janinda iasaro), ' 

About the family of a Brahmaua agriculturist, the TJraga Jdtaka says : 
*‘With a female slave they composed a household of six, the Bodhisatta 
(Brahmaua) and his wife, the son and daughter, the daughter-in-law and the 
female slave. They lived happily and afiectionately together.”* Thus the 
female slave was not considered as a different or outside person but one of 
the members of the household. A similar familiar relationship between the 
master and his female slave is pointed out in another Jdtaha also.* There 
the family-priest, whom the king asks to demand a boon, consults, besides 
the members of his family, also the slave Pupna, vvliat her desire is. And the 
filave-girl, humble as she is, desires a mortar, a pestle and a sieve. ^ Prince 
Butasoma is courteous enough to accept the words of his slave with due 
honour. ® Sometimes the slaves were permitted to learn reading and writing 
and handicrafts along with the sons of their masters.® We also find 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master’s confidence, and sometimes 
were even appointed as store-keepers or guards of the property of their 
masters.'^ 


But all these are instances which reflect the mentality of the master who 
gives better treatment to his slaves as if only in charity. We may not be 
justified in our inference from the above-cited examples that the position of 
the slaves was happy and favourable. Nor can we be fully certain about 
their real position. For there are other instances which clearly speak of the 
miserable lot of these classes. The happiness and sufierings of the slave were 
linked up with those of his master : his weal and woe depended upon him, 
as the learned Pandita Vidhura testifies himself. ® Katahaka, who was ap- 
pointed a store-keeper could not command any confidence in himself. He 
is constantly in fear of losing his higher status. He reflects : "I shall not 
always bo kept at this work. The slightest fault, and I shall be beaten, impri- 
soned, branded, and fed on slave’s fare.”® In another place, a female slave 
is thrown down at the door of the house and beaten with rope-ends by her 
master and mistress, because she could not bring home her wages, ^ ® The 
pretty little girl Ka?;iha laments her unfortunate condition before her father: 
“As though I were a home-born slave, this Brahmin thrashes me.” ' ’ These 
similies do indeed reflect the reality. Such is also the simile “like slave before 
his lord,” given to show^ that repetition of pitiful words is not dignified.^* 
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Slaves could be rightfully given away to another.*' We have two instances of 
nm-away slaves who were seeking opportunity to free themselves fifom the 
clutches of their masters.* We cannot say with any certainty whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
impossible in that age.* Slaves could regain freedom on payment^ or 
through voluntary manumission by the master.'' 

The work which the slaves had to do was of course manifold. The slave 
was ordinarily engaged in cooking,® fetching water/ pounding and drying 
rice,® carr3dng food to, and watching, the field,® giving alms'® ministering 
to the master when he retired, ' ' or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching the fans during meals, ' * sweeping the yards and 
stables ' * and such other duties. 


Ill 


CAPITAL 


Coming to Capital we find that it was practically negligible. The producers, 
as we saw, had to supply themselves with tools made of metals or wooden im- 
plements easily available. The fact that cattle-breeding was carefully attend- 
ed to in those times, and that cattle were considered as the best form of wealth, 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pair of oxen to till his land. Large- 
scale production was unknown, and there could not exist any idea of what is 
now called the co-operative movement. And even the ordinary manufacturer 
got the necessary raw material mostly through barter, there being no need 
of investing capital for his work. The State took away a pretty heavy share 
of the national wealth in the form of taxes, rents, fines, cesses, etc.^ which was 
squandered away to maintain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court. There is no trace of state-Capital being invested in productive con- 
cerns. Then the only other minority of the people who possessed capital was 
that of the rich tradesmen, the Sethis or the rich Brdhma'nas, who are des- 
cribed as possessing 80 hofis. ’ ® Those people also either spent their surplus 
over luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded the 
wealth, ' ® perhaps through fear of State-extractions or with a wish to save 
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it for the family, rather than invest in production. Thus there was a great 
lack of fluid capital for purposes of industrial development. This state of 
things remained for centuries together without much change. 

IV 


ORGANIZATION 


It is highly remarkable indeed that, in spite of a comparatively lower 
stage of trading enterprises and lack of fluid Capital for the investment in 
industrial purposes, the eoonomii. life of this period evinces a higher state of 
co-operative activity and commercial or trading organization. Of course, the 
associative spirit, lending itself into formation of various associations for 
mutual assistance, duo to a natural growth of civilization, to the instinct of 
self-preservation, goes back to very early times.’ Economic groupings of 
various kinds are already known from Yedic times. ^ “The eiristence of trade 
associations,” says Fick,® “which grew partly for economical reasons better 
employment of capital, facilities of intercourse, partly for protecting the legal 
interests of their class, is surely to be traced to an early period of Indian Cul- 
ture.” The Law-books^ and the Kaufillya^ present a much more developed 
stage of this remarkable feature of the economic life of India. The cultnro- 
st-age of the Jatakas, falling as it does midway between the Vedic and the 
strictly — Buddhist periods, embodies in itself the first beginnings, the forma- 
tion and the process of development of the Merchant and Crafi Guilds which, 
in later times, reached a high water-mark of organization, efficiency and im- 
portance, with their own laws, usages and officers. 

As far as economic organizations were concerned there was, it seems, a 
clear-cut and well -marked-out difloronce between the traders and the mer- 
chants on the one hand, and the craftsmen or the artisans on the other. So 
that it will be better for us to deal with the organisations, in whatever fonn 
they may be, of these two types of workers. 


Our texts frequently® make mention of the Seniyo {skr. Srenayah ) — a 


GRAFT- 

GUILDS 


term which has been generally accepted as standing for 
Guilds.^ But unfortunately they do not give us any clear 
idea as regards their oharactei, their eons titui ion or organiza- 


tion. It will appear, however, from what follows that these se^is or 
guilds ware particularly, if not solely, restricted to the craftsmen or the 
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artisans t.e., those who were both the producers and the sellers of their own 
goods or articles. It is in this sense that we take se^i as denoting parti- 
cularly the craft-organization leaving out other temporary or semi-orga- 
nizations of merchants or other gioups of workers. 

It is to be regretted that only four of the eighteen crafts {sippdni), organ- 
ized in the form of a union,' are specifically mentioned : “the wood-workers 
(and the masons), the smiths, the leather- workers, the painters and the rest 
expert in various crafts.” ^ It is difficult to fill up the fourteen unnamed 
guilds. Probably the number is only conventional, but it does indicate the 
wide-spread organization of the various crafts. As a matter of fact, the 
stories reveal a considerably greater number ol crafts and oooupations as 
already noticed. ^ And out of these, however, only the more important and 
stable ones are likely to have been organized in the form of a union. 

Although the Jdtaka stories do not enable us to fully comprehend the 
nature of craft-unions or guilds, s\ich as they wore in those days, they never- 
theless give out certain indications here and there which may help us a little 
in our study. 

There appear certain circumstances which, as Pick observes,* “greatly 
favour a combination and organization of particular unions.” 

Firstly, the hereditary character of the craftsman’s profession was, as 
already noticed, * of essential importance. From his early youth, the son 
was apprenticed to the crafe and art of bis father. And the manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, was an inheritance of the family from generation 
to generation. But the fact of hereditariness alone is not sufficient for in- 
ferring anything like a compact union. 

Secondly, the remarkable localisation of industries was an important 
factor which greatly contributed to the organisation of particular branches 
of industry. These localisations are seen mainly in three features : inside 
the cities, outside, but in the proximity of, the cities and in the isolated parts 
of the country. 

Within the towns and cities, wo see that certain streets, if not quarters, 
were fixed for certain artisans and tradesmen. For instance, the dantakdra* 
mihi was the street of the Ivory- workers,® the rajaka~mthi that of the dyers, ^ 
the tarUavitataffhdnam was the weavers* place* and Surdpana was the place 
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of thd iiquor-shopg J So were the florists* ‘ and the perfomeis’ bazars.’ 
These instances alone however do not give us anything which may go to 
justify our inference that the crafts therein mentioned were organized in 
some form of a union. 

Some trades and crafts were followed outside the towns or cities, although 
mostly in their proximity. Amongst these the potter’s craft seems to have 
been the most important. The Kumbhakdra Jdtaha* mentions a suburban 
village (dvdragdma) in the vicinity of Benares, inhabited by the potters. Simi- 
larly, “not far from Benares” as the Allnacitta Jdtaka says,® “lay a carpenter’s 
village (va^dhahigdma) which, as we have already noticed, provided a splendid 
example of co-operative work.® Further instances of such settlements, places 
occupied only with particular branches of industry, are also to be found in the 
stories.^ These craftsmen’s villages or settlements, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a big city, could find an easy market for their products and could 
also supply themselves with their ordinary needs, such as clothes, foodstufb, 
implements and the like, from the city. About one of such villages, that of 
the carpenters, we learn moreover that it contained a thousand families. 
These were divided into two parts of five hundred families, each under a head 
or a leader {jef^haka).^ This may or may not be taken to show that at times 
there existed more than one union of the same class of craftsmen in the same 
locality. Another interesting sidelight thrown by the same story on the orga- 
nization of such unions is that the carpentezs living in that village, failing once 
to carry out the orders placed before them for which they had received large 
advances, were harassed and summoned to fulfil their contract. But, instead 
of doing that, they built a mighty ship secretly, emigrated en masse, with 
their families, “slipping down the Ganges by night and so out to sea, till they 
reached a fertile island” where they ultimately settled.® Such a mobility of 
guilds is also witnessed in the inscriptions of a later period. ' ® 

The craft-villages, not to speak of other homogenous villages that lay 
in the middle of the flat country, were much more remarkable. They formed 
themselves, naturally, into special markets for the whole country-bidc. Thus 
we read in the Siici Jdtaka^ ^ that there were two smiths-villages {Kammdra 
gdmas) situated very near to each other, one of which is said to have compiised 
a thousand huts {sahassakufiko). From the villages round about, people 
came there to have razors, axes, ploughshares, spikes, needles and other 
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implement made (vdaipharimi‘ph(Uupacanidikdr4panaHha^^ Sunilarlj, the 
hunters villages {nesdiagdnm) on the Ganges or further afield supplied akina, 
ivory and the like. ' ‘*\^6n one lefiects/’ so runs the talented reflection of 

Pick, ‘‘what a difficulty such a local isolation creates in the economical rela* 
tions, one will see in these manufacturing villages, not a phenomenon of secon- 
dary importance, but a highly important factor and one that is characteristic 
of the physiognomy of the social lift, of tliat time. The power of traditional 
customs, which suit the spirit of the Indian people inclined to schematism, 
has created and maintained here a new impetus which is stronger than the 
practical need which obviously points to a variety of professions within the 
same common life. However much the origin of professional communities 
may have to bo traced, as wo havo to do in the case of the Russian village com- 
munities, to the close relationship of the villagers with one another and to the 
equal right of all in the common property,* on the Indian soil the mainten- 
ance of such a remarkable institution seems to have been due principally to 
the inborn teiidenoy towards organization, classification, schematism in the 
minds of the Indian-s. As the Brahmanas wwked together in villages in whch 
foreign, especially lower, ehuuents were not tolerated so, following their 
example, social groups united by community of profession, separated tlmm- 
selvs from one another and helped to create the manifoldness of modem 
caste-life.”* We cannot wholly agree to the learned scholars view, specially 
with regard to the ‘inipeiua' for such mrions, and tli(» creation of caste- 
system. We arc inclined to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instinct, more than anj1;hing else, which went to create such isolated 
village-unions. 

Lastly there was the institution of the presidents (pdmukhd) or aldermen 
{jepphakd)t which indicates the presence of a certain form of organization. We 
have instances of such aldermen in the case of smiths {kammdrajefthaha).* 
garlandmakers {mdldJcdrajetthaha)^ and carpenters {vaddhakijefphcka)* 
We are not told anything about the power or the function^ of the aldermen. 
Their offices were probably hereditary as all otliers in that period, though not 
strictly so. These leaders of the guilds are sometimes described as quite 
important persons, wealthy of course, and favourites at the Court. “The 
principal smith,” says for instance the Suci ddlaka."^ “was a favourite of the 
king, rich, and of great substance.” Nothing is given out as to how tho^e pre- 
sidents of the guilds were inter-related. One Jdtaka,^ however, mentions an 
officer, the Bhanddydrika to wit, who was the supreme head or the judge of 
all the guilds, besides being the ‘treasurer,’ literally the “houser of goods.” 
The institution of such a post must have been the result of some quarrelling 
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among the guilds, as Mrs. Rhys Davids has suggested. ’ About the office of 
this Bhandagdrika, also we know very little,. “It was not confined to the 

custody of moneys it is possible that it referred to a supervision of the 

goods made or dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the king’s 
exchequer.”* 

The learner or the apprentice {Antevdsika) also appears in the stories. ® 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage are given. 

Thus it would seem that some of tho crafts, at least, were organized in 
some form or other. What were the regulations of work, rules of apprentice- 
ship, control of the craftsmen, we do not know. Fick compares these organi- 
zations with the guilds of the Middle Ages in Europe. * 


While the craft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoyed, more or less, a 


MERCHANT- 

LEACITBS. 


permanent form of organization, the other unions, those of 
the merchants and tradesmen (vdnijd) were less so. 
These latter only seem to have had a temporary character. 


Although two of the characteristics or factors of nn organisation, viz. 


hereditariness® and the institution of an elder (jetthaka)^ are present also in 
these unions or combines, their permanent character is no whore revealed. 


*‘In individual bramjhes of the tradesmen’s profession, their small stabi- 
lity may be the reason why wo do not road anything of a close organization.”’ 
The frequontly-raontiouod petty tradesmen {vdnijd) who cry out their wares in 
the streets of the city cannot of course be imagined to have belonged to any 
organization. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans sells liis goods with the cry 
“buy water pots, buy water pots.”® Similarly another merchant {vdnija) 
went about hawking his goods, which wore carried on a donkey.® So also 
the corn-dealers {dJia'flflavdnijd)'° the green grocers {pannikd)," and such 
other petty tradesmen who appear in the stories do not seem to have formed 
any organization of their own. They plied on their trade in their individual 
capacity, unbounded by conditions of a common union, and fixing their own 
price. ^ * 

There are, however, certain indications her© and there which would 
appear to show that there existed some sort of concerted commercial action 
on the part of the traders who carried on their more extensive trade on land 
and sea, thus forming something like occasional combines. 
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We Areqnently read of caravans (satiha) oonaisting of 500 carts (the number 
of the carts is only conventional) laid with goods (bhan^ni) travelling across 
the country . ' There the rank of the Satthavdha, or caravan-leader, seems to 
imply some sort- of federation. Moreover, this position was apparently here- 
ditary as the term satthavahakularn indicates.* The insecure condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-operation of a certain kind among 
these merchants. Having long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
always in fear of an attack by organized bands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them * the travelling tradesmen naturally went united in a body, with one 
man as their elder {jetthdka). This naturally implies that other merchants 
with their carts followed the Saithavdha and looked to him for directions as 
to halts, watering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordings etc.^ But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
was not always ensured* and the evidence at hand does not warrant ilie infe- 
rence of any fuller syndicalism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of merchants who, in the CuUaka-Set^ki 
Jdtaka,^ come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived ship, have not formed 
any union, but are apparently each trying to “srore off his own bat,” no 
leas than the pushful youth who forestalled them.’ 

In the same way we do not find any indication of syndicate or federation 
or any agreement existing between the out-going traders on board a common 
ship. The 500 fellow-traders on board the ill-fated ships in the Valdhussa* 
and Pandara^ Jdtakas, or the 700 who were lucky enough to have Supparaka 
a.s their pilot, ’ ® or those others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-ofi lands for trading purposes: * ' in all these instances we do not hear 
anying like a close organisation, “beyond the fact that there was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel.” We cannot say whether 
these occasional combines were in any way similar to the joint-stock 
ventures of the chartered trading companies of England in the 16th and 
17th centuries. But they were at least the precursors of co-operative 
enterprises, the Sambhuyasamutthdnam of the Dharma Sutras^ ^ and 
KautiUyay ’ ® which lay down definite rules for such organisations. 

We have several references to merchants entering into partnerships, either 
permanent or on specified occasions only. Thus the KHfavdnija Jdtaka'* 
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informs us that two merchants entered mto partnership and took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise &om Benares to the country-districts. 
Similarly wo read in the Mahdvdnija Jdtaka^ that a number of merchants 
went into a temporary partnership. Another, the Serivdnija Jdtaka* also 
relates the story of two merchants trading in partnership. The Qufiila 
JdtaJca^ again indicates concerted action, in work and play. Also the 
horse-dealers, of whom we read so frequently^ as coming from the North and 
selling their horses, apparently carried on their business jointly. It is 
likely that the trading? in company may have been undertaken to prevent 
mutual under-selling or the cornering of any wares. ® 

We do not know as to how the agreements among partners, if any, were 
drawn up.® But there is at least room for inferring that there were some 
elementary principles for the partners to abide by as the legendary story in 
the Kufavdnija Jdtaha,'^ already referred to, shows. It is rdated that two 
merchants called respectively the “Wise** and the “Wisest** entered into 
partnership and took 600 waggons of merchandise from Benares to the coun- 
try-side, where they disposed o£[ their wares, returning afterwards with the 
proceeds to the city. When the time for dividing came, the Wisest seid, “I 
must have a double share.** “Why so ?** asked the Wise. “Because while 
you are only wise, I am the wisest. And Wise ought to have only one share 
to the Wisest’s two.’* “But wo both had an equal interest in the stock-in- 
trade and in the oxen and waggons. Why should you have two shares ?** 
“Because I am Wisest.” And so they talked away till they fell to quarrelling, 
until at last they made an equal division. This may be taken to show® that, 
while it was recognised as a general principle that profits should be propor- 
tionate to the share one contributes to the stook-in-trade, the idea of awarding 
special share for greater skill in business was not altogether unknown. 

What then was the position of the Sefphi (mod. Seth) who constantly 
figures in the stories ? Certainly, it was very, high and 
THE SSTTHI. respectable both in the Court and outside.® The title seffhi 
(Sre^fhin : Best : Chief) itself, rendered as “Treasurer” with- 
out much justification, may possibly imply headship or a representative 
character over some class of industry or trading. ’ ® Fick is probably right 
in alluding to him sa a representative of the Commercial Community. * * The 


1. J., IV, p. 360— l—G. 179. 

2. J., I, p. 111. 

3. J., II, p. 248 ; Cf. also I, p. 122. 

4. J., n, p. 31, 287. 

6. See J., I, pp. 99, 121, 194, 270, 354, 368, 413 ; IT, pp. 109, 336 ; HI, pp. 200 ; IV, 
p. 16jflr; V, pp. 22, 164. 

6. The Law-giver N&rada says '’Loss, expeam and profit of each partner are proportioned 
to the amount oontribnted by him towards tbo joint stock oompanv.*’ Ill, 1-9 ; C. H. /., I, 

p. 286. 

7. J., I, p. 404 jflr. 

8. Kajomdar, op. cU., p. 76. 

9. J., V, p. 382— nagare^anapadaiAjUo.** 

10. The wdl-known Sefthi of B&jagaha, Anitha^odika, the millkmain lay-amqporter of 
the Buddha, had clearly some authority over his fellow-t^em— 49ee MahAvaggOf VIII 1, 16 ff. 

11. op. cU., pp. 269 F. 
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word suiely implied an office (fhdm) held during life : it was hereditary. ’ 
He appears to have a double role — that of an official and a rich trader. In 
his official capacity he attends to the king (tajupafflcdna) daily. ^ He takes 
formal permission of the king when he wants to renounce the world’ or give 
away his wealth to charity.^ 

But his part as a rich and influential merchant prince is much more pro< 
nounced than his part as an official. A Setthi living in Benares engages in 
trade and drives a caravan of five hundred waggons;’ also we find mention of 
living in the provinces and in the country side.® There also their wealth 
and influence are great. Leaving aside the conventional statement of his 
wealth as eight hundred millions (asttikofivibhavoy we find that the se^his 
had, in their possession, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
herdsmen.® Sometimes they also possessed rice-fields.® Tt follows from this 
that have to look upon the sef^his not only as tradesmen but also as 
cattle-rearing and land-cultivating owners of the soil”’® There might bo a 
chief (mahd) setfld and an amseifhi or subordinate officer. ' ' 


1. J., I, pp. 122, 231. 248, 348 ; III, p. 47C ; IV, p. 62, V, p. 382. 

2. J., I, pp. 120.; 269, 349 ; 111, pp. 119, 299 ; 476 ; IV, p. 03 ; V, p. 384. 

3. J., 11, p. 64. 

4. J., V, p. 383. 

5. J..I.p. 270. 

6. J., I, p. 461 ; IV, pp. 87, 169. 

7. J., I, pp. 340 ; 466 ; III, pp. 128, 300, 444. 

8. J.,I,p. 361. 

9. J., n, p. 378. 

10. Fiok, op. ctl., p. 263. 

11. J., V, p. 384 ; CJ. MaMvogqat 1, 0. 



CHAPTER II 

DISTRIBUTION 

I T IS THE DiSTBiBunoN of pioduoed wealth which has been the main 
guiding fhotor in the struggle for existence among the different members 
of the society, from times immemorial. 

The fundamental problems in the economics of Distribution are the divi- 
sion of accumulated wealth between the various members of the community 
and of the annual income between its difterent members. 

Though the stories often speak of persons of colossal wealth like the 
Sef^hia or the rich Brahmaoas, we will not be justified in holding, in general, 
that there existed startling inequalities in private property as they exist to- 
day. The extraordinary opulence of the kings, the Se^fhis or the rich Brah- 
maoas, was, perhaps, an exception, if not an imaginary thing. Big fortunes 
could not arise owing to the much simpler conditions prevailing in the economic 
life in those days. Very often all the factors of production were controlled 
by the same person (or persons) and, in such cases, all the shares of the produce 
practically went to him. Both in the case of peasant-proprietors and the 
small-scaled handicraftsmen, they supplied the labour as well as the small 
capital required, and were themselves the organisers. So, on the whole, 
the question of distribution does not appear to have been so acute or 
embarrassing as it did become at a later stage of the evolution of society. 
Still, however, the study of the various questions involved would reveal 
something which would not be described as harmonious or satisfactory. 

The fundamental principles which govern the distribution of ^“national 
dividend” are two, uw., “that each sharer should be remunerated on the prin- 
ciple of productivity, i.e., according to the services rendered or the amount of 
utility created by its services, and secondly by basing remuneration on the 
personal and human needs of every member of the community.” ' Let us soe 
how far and in what manner these principles are applicable to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the Jdtaka-T^enod, as regards rent, wages, interest or 
profit. 

The question of the ownership of land in Ancient India is very much 
disputed,^ of course owing to the apparently contradictory 
RENT. statements and views contained in the literature of Ancient 

India. Our Jdtalm do not at all bother about this problem. 
What they reveal is, as has already been noticed, that the right of individual 
property in land, implying the powers of use and alienation by way of sale. 


1. BaogMwuni, vf, eiL, p. 104. 

s. 8 m I. jsr. g., n, pp. 198#. 
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giffc, mortgage etc, was well developed. * Certain customary rules regarding 
the prescription, limitation and adverse possession, in regard to the ownerahip 
and tenure of land, must have been current, and acted upon. 

The general system of tenure under which land was held in those days 
seems to have been much similar to the present-day permanent raiyatwdri 
S3^m. The ryot or the hu^umhika possessed, according to immemorial cus- 
tom, a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long as 
he paid the rent that was due. This is, of course, peasant-proprietorship.^ 

The amount of rent depended mainly on custom. Simple as the condi- 
tions of those days were, the share of the produce from land which went to 
the king must here be treated as rent. The productiveness of land must 
have been understood to depend upon its fertility, both natural and acquired, 
and on its accessibility, as determined by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport. ^ Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in the determination 
of the actual rent of any plot, but not the sole factor. Rent was not due 
to mere dilferonoe between the produce of any particular plot and the plot 
on the margin of cultivation, as the Ricardian doctrine supposes, but was, 
more or loss, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to enhancement or reduction, and in that case custom was set aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or his officer. 

We cannot say for certain whether there was any inter-relation between 
rent and prices. In fact, we have no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rise and fall in prices. 

Rents were, usually, paid in kind.^ At the time of the reaping of crops, 
or sometime after, the representative of the king, the tax-collector {Balisd- 
dhakat Niggdhaka, etc.) used to be present in the fields, and a division of the 
produce was made between the king {rafiflobhdga) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family. This system seems to have been somewhat 
advantageous, inasmuch as if and when crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of the rent. ^ 


1. Thuti romarks Prof. Uangaswumi : “Wkclhur wc auciupl or not iho theory ot an original 
or ultimate Stato-ownornbip of ail land, individual {iwnoruhip of a x^rmaneut oharaoter must 
be admitted, on the evidence available, aa having exiutod virtually all through Hindu hiatory." 
op cU., p. 104. After a very minute examination of the x>roblom, Prof. K. M. Gupta, also, 
comes, more or less, to a similar oouulusiou : Land Speleimt, pj). 09 JJ. Bee also C. Id. I., I, 
p. 200. Hopkins says, “He (the peasant) owned land as against his fellow-subjects, but he 
owned it as agauist the king, just as the jackal owns what the tiger wants." diidia, Old and 
Sciv, pp, 22o-0: Boo also Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 11, pp. 174-83 ; Ghushal, Uutory of the 
Hindu Itevenve Systems. 

2. Of. Mill, "The idea of property does not necessarily imply that there should be no rent. 
It merely implies that the rent should be a ^ed charge. What is wanted is seourity of possession 
on fixed terms." Principles of Economics, quoted by P. N. Hanerjoa, A Study of Indian 
Economies, p. 130 n. 

3. Rangaswami, op. ctf., p. 105. 

4. J.,ll,p.378. 

5. J., II« p. 135. 
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Thus, excepting the general share of the king, probably one-sixth of the 
gross produce, and barring occasional extractions by the tax-collectors, the 
whole of the produce was available for distribution among the toilers of the 
soil themselves.' 

We have already become familiar with the two types of labourers, the 
hirelings or the wage-earners and the slaves {ddsaJcammakaras). 
WAGES. The craftsmen were, so to say, self-reliant and independent 

labourers. The wages of a craftsman were the price for the 
article sold, which included all elements of expenses of production with vrhich 
modem economic analysis has made us familiar.^ Similarly, in the large 
majority of cases of peasant proprietors where no added labour was required, 
the wages, as wo understand the term today, did not exist. In both the 
cases, the instruments of labour, as already stated— land, agricultural imple- 
ments, the workshop, the tools — were the instruments of labour of single 
individuals, small and circumscribed. The producer was the labourer himself 
i.e., there was no need to appropriate the product. The worker’s property 
in the product was based upon his own labour. This was no wage — ^labour. 
And even where external help was used, it was, as a rule, of little importance 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages. The 
domestic servants, the ddsas, of course, boarded and lodged with their emplo- 
yers. The assistants or apprentices to craftsmen worked less for board and 
wages than for education and training, in order that they might become 
master-craftsmen themselves. 

This was the general rule. But society had far advanced from the pure 
primitive stage. Wage-labour had come to be recognised.® We have seen 
labourers {Jeammakara^ : bhatakas) working for wage, for hire. The labourers 
were hired on the farra.^ They were generally paid their wages in kind.® 
The country being mainly agricultural, demand for hired labour on the farm 
was necessarily little, and consequently wages were low and non-j^rogressive. 
They were not at all in proportion to the work done. 

In the case of those other labourers who worked for hire, we find thai the 
wages they received were hardly sufficient for their bare subsistence. The 
mdsaka or one-fourth of a copper pana that the hired labourer received® could 


1. In tphoae days, when oompeiition did not devitalise man’s labour, such institutions as 
peasant-proprietorsmp had a beneficent effect upon mankind. Remarks I^f. P. N. Banexjea i 
“The economic and moral value of the sj'stem of peasant-proprietorship is immense, and them 
can be no surer means of improving the condition of the Indian cultivator than to confer on 
him at least limited rights of property.”— op. c»f., p. 131. The brat way, however, wabihb in 
collectivising the land, as Russia shows. 

2. J./Ilf P- 18. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 77. 

5. C/. these remarks of Frederick E^els, one of the foremost twin-propounders of 6oim« 

tific Socialism: “. . . .Wage-labour, which contains the whole oapitalistio mode of pioduotioii 
in embiyo, is very imoient ; in a sporadic, scattered form it existed for omturies of 

slave-laMur. But the embryo oould duly develop into the capitalistic mode of production 
only when the neoessaiy historical pre-con^htioiu had been furnished.”— Sbekilism / BokiH^ 
mud Uiopianp p. 53 n. 

4. J., m. p 446 ; IV, pp. 144, 277. 

6. J.,Ill,p446iV,pkl2. 

3. J.,l.p.476t III,FP.825, 440. 
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not have been sufficient for his happy living, even if the purchasing power of 
a copper pa^ was high, as is sometimes suggested. * At the most, it could 
supply the worker with a good meal, or a little garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often mentioned with regard to the day-labourers : *‘ho (or she) 
lived a hard life on workman’s wages— (6Aa«im katvd kiccena jivatiY*^ 

There was of course no question of any connection between prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or loss, fixed by custom. 

Loans and usury arc as old as the Vedic times and perhaps much 
older. Rnam or debt is repeatedly mentioned, from the 
INTEB£ST. Rgveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedic Indians the Law-Books* and the 
Kautiliya^ are of course much more elaborate on the subject. 

The Jdtakas also show that loans wore common.® In one story ’ there 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender (indyijea) : “a patron, in enab- 
ling a hunt.sman to better himself, names money lending {imddmm), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings.” But the character 
of the money-lender, as profit-mongoring, evading any legal or customary rate 
of interest, is also recognised, in as much as hypocritical ascetics are accused 
of practising this profession. ® 

But this is all general. We do not know as to how and under what oir- 
cumetances money was lent and what the interest on that money was.® The 
term which appears in the Law Books as usury — vrddh% vaddhi — is found, ’ ® 
meaning profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money {tTjtamdddya: 
inam gahetvd) seems to have been almost universal. That the rates of interest 
were high or that the creditor (indyika) was intent on profit-mongering may be 
inferred from this unmistakable fact that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor (dhdramiko) flits across the pages of the Jdtakaa. ' ' A 
bankrupt invites his creditors to bring their debt sheets {iTjiapanr^ni : mod. 
khuts) for settlement, only to drown himself before their very eyes. ' * Another 
flies away to a forest,’® Anxieties of a debtor were indeed many. Freedom 


1. Pran Nath, op. cit., pp. 148-9. 

2. J., I, pp. 421, 475 ; II, p. 139 ; III, pp. 180 ; 325 ; 400, 444, 446. Even to-day, the 
wage-worker’s pfight is anything but satisfactory : the average wage cannot be more than 
3 annas per diem for the able-bodied ‘unskilled* labourer, leaving aside some large Industrial 
towns and cities. 

3. Vedic Index, I, pp. 109-110. 

4. See C. H. /., I, pp. 287 ; J. B. 0. S. 8.. VI, pp. 1 1 7 ff. 

5. ArVuiIAsira, III. 11 ; Rangaswami, op. cit., pp. 108^. 

6. J., I, p. 321; IV, pp. 45, 184-0. 63; 260; 280-G. 7-8; V,p. 110-0. 18. 

VI, pp. 178; 193-0. 840. 

7. J., IV, p. 432 .flr. 0-112. Cf. Oautamo, X. 6; XI, 21. 

8. J. , IV, p. 184-0, 63. 

0. See for the rates of interest in the Law Books, J. B. 0, B, 8, VI. pp. 1 
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N. N. Law, Ancient Hindu Polity pp. 170 ff. This would point to a “ 
capital. 

10. J., VI, p. 18. 

11. J., IV. pp. 46, 250 ; VI, pp. 178, 245-0. 1097. 

12. 0., IV, p. 250 ; Cf. MUin^paUho, p. 131 ; 0. I., p. 21i 

13. J., VI, p. 178. 
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from debts (inamokkho) was not easy, though desired.* Only a debts-freed 
man ma considered fit for renunciation, ^ and that was the reason why it was 
felt necessary to debar any candidate who was a debtor from admission to the 
Buddhist Saiigha.^ Sometimes the poor borrower, perhaps the cultivator or 
the small artisan, becomes heavily indebted, and the debt often runs through 
the life of the borrower and is inherited by his heirs (pettiJeam tmm*) 
much in the same way as today. 

There is very little to be said on this part in the shares of the dividend. 

Agriculture, as a money-making process, has never been a 
PROFITS. profitable business. And as to the manufactures also, we 
have seen that they were on a very small scale and therefore 
could not possibly secure anything like a good profit. It is very difficult to 
trace out exactly from the stories that class of middlemen whom the 
economists call the entrepreneur. The.se men stand between the producer 
find the trader. They purchase wholesale tlie surplus produce from the 
producers and sell it to the petty businessmen. Perhaps the only men from 
the Jatahas who can correspond to these middle-men were the rich Setthis 
and the rich traders who travelled from place to place, both on land and 
sea. The daring youth of the CnllaJca-Setthi Jdtaka,^ buying ofi the whole 
of the ship’s cargo and selling it o£[ to different merchants of the city 
might be regarded as a typical entrepreneur. He snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed ; the Sefthis, and the Vdnijas should also belong to this class of middle- 
men. 

Wo can well see that the problem of Distribution was not at all an intri- 
cate one as it is today. The industries of the country, including agriculture, 
were small-scaled. And the factors of production, being very often controlled 
by the same person, all the shares would naturally go to him.® 

1. J., IV, p. 280-00. 7-8. 

2. J., VI, p. 18 — O. 44 "Ananassa hi pabajjH evarh iaihi vannitath.” 

8. Mah&vagga, 1, 40 ; Seo C. H. /., I, p. 218. 

4 . J., VI, p. 103-0. 840. 

6. J., I, pp. 120.<f. 

6. The present-day inequitable distribution of wealth and its effects are thus generalised: 
“The unduly large share of the national dividend, possessed by the rich, produces in them grave 
faults of character and purpose which make them indifferent administrators of the capital 
without which labour is powerless. The unduly small share of the national dividend possessed 
by the poor is the source of a stream of moral and physical evils which mingling with the waters 
of death which descend from the high levels of luxury produce effects whose causation ia only 
obscure as long as we neglect the study of the Error of Distribution V* Money, Etches and 
Poverty, p. 152. 
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EXCHANGE 

“Merchants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 

And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride ; 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more 
Or else escaping, their lost wealth deplore” 

—Sudhdbhojana Jdtaka. * 

‘‘The ocean ever ebbs away 
And dlls again the self-same day.” 

— Samudda Jdtaha.^ 

T rade was carried on briskly by land as well as by sea. The inland and 
overland trade seems to have been extenpive. It was important in 
itself and also served as a feeder to the sea-trade. Benares was indeed 
the chief industrial and commercial centre in those early days. From it 
passed the great trade-routes to and from all directions on land and water. 

From cast to west {pubbantd aparantamy is of course a general term 
for the great trade-route that passed through diEferent 
stages. Taking Benares as the centre of this route we can 
trace out the different stages through which the traffic was 
carried on. Leaving out Tamalitti on the extreme east coast which was 
undoubtedly a great port,^ but which does not appear in the stories, we 
see that Campa was the next great trading Centre from the east. We 
know that traders from there sailed to Suvauuabhiimi,® probably passing 
through Tamalitti. On land Campa was joined with Mithila, the Videhan 
Capital.* But further west, along the river Ganges, came the great centre 
Benares.^ On land Benares had busy trade relations with Ujjenl.* 
The route, probably, passed through Kosamb! and the Ceti country, as we 


1. J., y, p. 401-G. 244. The ov'ersea trade between India and the ndghbonring oonntrin 
existed from veiT early times, even before the time of the Vedcu which contain nnmerons 
references to it ^ Vedie Index. I, p. 462 ; 11, pp. 431-3. See also P. T. Srinivaa Aiyangar, 
Trade in India. /. H. Q., I, pp. 693 jQT; H, pp. 38 ff. 

2. J., II, p. 442— G. 138. 

8. J., I, pp. 98, 368 ; HI, p, 602 ; V, p. 471. 

4. Cf. Law, 0. E. J?., p. 69. The branch of the celebrated Bodhi tree was taken from this 
port to Ceylon. 

6. J., VI, pp. 34# 

6. J., VI, p. 32. The distance between the two is said to have been 60 leagues (yofoiuw). 

7. The defaulting wood-wrights of the Samuddav&fiw JStaka, J., IV, p. 169, reach an 
ooean-ialand from Benares. From here also Ba&kha, the* Br&hma:^ goes to Buvau^bhumi t 
IV, p. 16. P&taliputta (Patna), coming between Caihpi and Benara, is not mentioned in the 
stOTM. It was perhaps a very small village at that ttme as testified by the Buddha himself. 
See Digha Nikdifa U, 86. The celebrated Vi4ikhA journeyed from Caiiq;>& to ^vasU by boat 
TUbekm Tatee, pp. 116-6. 

a. J.,n,p.248. 
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have mention at least of a high way from Benares to CetiJ On this 
side, the route branched o£E to Bajagaha.^ From Videha to Gandhara was a 
very brisk traffic. * It was largely by river, and must have passed through 
Benares. To reach Eampilla or furtW still to Indapatta from Mithila/ one 
must have had to follow up this route upto Payaga, and then sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might carry him up to Madhura. Further west- 
ward the journey would again be overland to Sindha, whence came large im- 
ports in horses and asses® and to Sovlra and its ports. Northward {ultard- 
patha) lay the great trade-route connecting India with central and western 
Asia, by way of Taxila (Takkasila) in Gandhara near Rawalpindi and presum- 
ably also of Sagala in the Panjab.® Now this was the route which passed 
through the great desert {maruhantdra) — 60 leagues wide^ — probably the 
sandy desert of Rajputana — of which we read so often. Caravans crossed 
this desert day in and day out. “The tradesman,’* says Fick,® “who goes 
about the country with his caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narratives 
and, according to the statements in these, caravan traffic cannot have been 
small, either with regard to the distance traversed or with regard to wares 
carried.** Thus we see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange of goods (bhan- 
dam) between the several and widely different parts of India. 

So much for the inland and overland trade. 

As regards reverine traffic and sea-trade also, we have some notices. 
“The plentifulness of great navigable waterways in Northern India allows us 
to assume an early development of internal maritime trade.’’® Well-known 
sea-ports like Bharukaccha (Broach)^® and the sea-board of Sovlra,* ' on the 
west and Kavirapattaua, * ® and the lebs-known ones like Karambiya, * ® Gaxhb- 
hlra * * and Seriva * ® on the south and east are mentioned. Supparaka might 

1. J., I, pp. 253-4. Probably this route from Benares to Ujjen! met at KosambI the 
great ‘North to South-West Road’ from S&vatthI to Patitthana, given in the Sutta Nipita 
verses 1011-3 — S&vatthI, S&keta, KosambI Vedi8&, Gonaddha, UjjenI, Mihissatl and Patitth&na. 
See Buddhist India, v. 103. From UjjenI to R&jagaha the way lay though KosambI— ifoM 
vagot^t Vin, 1, 27. From Mahissatl to Bharukaooha was an easy way along the Narmad&. 

2. J.,I,p.466. 

3. J., Ilf, p. 305. 

4. J.,VI,p.447. 

6. J., I, pp. 124, 178, 181 ; H, pp. 81, 287 ; V, pp. 250-60 ; VI, p. 265. 

0. C. H, 1. 1., p, 214. We cannot say by which route the 100 league distance between 
BSgala and Kus&vatl, if this be true, was traversed by Kusa, J., V, p. 200. 

7. J., I, pp. 00, 108. {SaUhiycjanakaik maruka^raik.) 

8. op. eit., p. 272. According to the Tibetan Tales, p. 90, JIvaka’s journey from Takkasil& 
to R&jagaha lay through Bhadrandcara city, Udumbara city, RohitaLi land, Blathurfi city, 
Yamun& river and Vaii&U city, corresponding more or less to the outline drawn above. 

0. Fick, 0 ^. ctf . . , p. 270. 

10. J., Ill, pp. 126-7, 188, 190-G. 57 ; IV, pp. 1 37-42. 

11. J.,ni, p.470. 

12. J., IV, p. 238. See K a nak asabhai, The Tamils 1800 yeears ago quoted by Snbbarao 
op. e»l., p. 81, 

13. J..V,p.75. 

14. J.,I,p.2S9. 

15. J., 1, p. 111. Itis presumed that this Serttu is identical with the Serij&puta menttoned 
in a votive laUe on the Bsrhut Stupa, See Baroa, Barhat IneenjOioiu, pp. 32, 130, 
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also be added to the list. * The great rivers served as commercial routes and 
royal roads connected the important cities. Thus it was practicable to reach 
any of these ports, from inland towns like Oampa and even Benares, as we 
have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been maintained between 
the sea-port towns themselves. * 


And as to the sea-faring activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt.® We have ample references, how- 
ever meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, 
on the west and the east. 


In the Valdhassa-Jdtakaj* which reminds us of the sirens and other akin 
creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-goblins (yakkhinu) in Tatiibapanni or Ceylon. Again in the 
Saiikha Jdtaka^ we have a figure of a ship-wrecked man on a voyage from 
Benares to Suvsn^Labhumi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
Silanisamsa Jdtaka^ we see a sea-faring nymph as helmsman bringing ship- 
wrecked people from ofi the sea to Benares by river. 

Similarly we hear, in the Mahdjanaka Jataka,"^ of merchants who sailed 
from Campa bound for Suvannabhumi, the great trading centre, to which 
traders oven from Bharukaocha® wont, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(Tambapanni) port : for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated with ports around which Odyssean legends had grown up.® 
The now well-known undoubtedly points out to the exis- 

tence of commercial intercourse between India and Babylon through the Per- 
sian Gulf. But the most important of all these is the Suppdraka Jdtaka ' ' 
which records, though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures on 
the high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed from the seaport 
town of Bharukaocha, in a vessel under the pilotage of a blind but accom- 
plished mariner. The story gives the names of some of the sea-points through 
which the traders passed. They were in succession as follows : 


1. J., IV, pp, 138-42. Other referenoes to unnamed PaUanagimae or soa-port towns are 

J.,n,p. 103; fv,p. 16. 

2. Cf. “The whole of the sea-board from Broaoh to Cape Comorin was studded with 
marts ana emporia that served as warehouses for the products of the whole of India and poured 
from their ample stores oommodities of various kinds into the markets of the west.’* P. V. 
Elane, in Proceidingi Itt Oritnkd Cotifertnet, Poona, II, p. 305. The Periplus bears ample 
testinmoy to this. 

3. See Kennedy, Th* Earlg Commerce of India with Babylon, (700-300 B.C.) J. R. A. 8.» 
1898, pp. 241-88 : Sooff, The PerijUue, pp. 228 ff. Fiok, also, doubts trading on the high seas, 
op. ciL, p. 269. 

4 . J.,n,pp. 127#. 

6. J., IV, pp. 16-7. 

6. J., n. pp. 112-4. 

7. J., VI, n 34. 
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9. a if. I, p. 218. 

10. J.,lII,p.]26#. Origin of The Indian AlphedKitp.^ 

11. J., IV, pp. 13842. QG. 106-115. 
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(a) Ehufamala (b) Aggimala (c) Dadhimala (d) Nilakusamala (e) Na- 
lamala and (f) Valabliamukha. Now irom the names and the description 
given in the gdthds, these are clearly identifiable respectively with (a) some 
portion of the Persian Gulf, perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia 
(b) the Arabian coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land, (C) the 
Bed Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. E. comer of Africa, (e) the canal joining the Bed 
Sea with the Mediterranean and (/) the volcano-sea i,e., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes are still to be seen. ' Thus it shows the 
whole sea-route from Broach up to the Mediterranean passing through the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Bed Seas. The trade-relations of India with 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South European countries on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable. ^ 

What commodities were exported and imported^ or what exchanged 
inland we do not clearly know. Of the inland trade we are 
exports- mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
IMPORTS goods. Probably these loads {bhan^m) contained cloths 
for which Benares was so famous. Once^ we read of rice, 
beams and other grains dropped by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by 
Subbarao,” food-stu£Es could hardly have entered in those days into the trade 
between distant places. The silken robes of Kasi^ the woollen rugs of Gan- 
dhara^ and the linen cloths of Kodumbara (in the Punjab) ° must have been 
some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasauua or the later Vidi^a (Bhilsa region in 0. P.) was sufficiently famous to 
be distributed.* Peacocks and birds must have been included. ’ * In general, 
**8ilk8, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, 
embroideries and rugs, perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory-work, jewellery 
and gold” were no doubt ”the main articles which the merchants dealt in .” ' ' 

It is essential, for the growth of trade and commerce (^specially, that 
there should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap 
TRANSPORT, communication or transport. Of course, in those early days 
we cannot expect much more than carts drawn by animals on 
land, simple boats on rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 


1. See Jayuwal, J. B. 0. B. 8 ., VI, p. 195 ; Infra, Qaographkal Indtx under oorrw- 
ponding Names. 

2. See Mookerji, Indian Shippii^/, pp. 82 jf. 
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pp. 229-310. 
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We find numerous references to roads,* but it is not clear what sort of 
roads they were. Prof. Rhys Davids says, 'There were no made roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tracks from village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never ex- 
ceeded two miles an hour, smaller streams were crossed by gullies leading down 
to fords, the larger ones by cart ferries.”* Probably, things were not quite 
so primitive. Mention of “highways” and “royal roads” {mahdmagga: 
mahdpatha : rdjamagga) as distinguished from “bye-lanes” and “bye-road* 
{upa-patha)^ might suggest the existence of well-constructed roads. Still 
however the conditions do not appear to have been satisfactory. Roads 
were not smooth.* They lay through forests and deserts and beset with 
many dangers : dangers from draught, famine, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on. * The travellers, often, experienced want of water, • 
though wells were dug by the road-side.^ The journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indeed a typical feature of our stories. The Apa- 
nfuika^ and V annupatha^ Jdiakas throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
which trade was carried on by these caravans. We are told of five kinds of 
wildernesses (kantdraa) ; those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts aboimded, those others visited by drought, demons and famine. These 
were in reality, probably, * ® the five successive portions of the route over the 
deserts of Rajaputana. 

Whenever the wind blew in their teeth, they rode on in front in their 
carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wind blew from behind them, then they rode in like fashion in the 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march all the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering the oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to 
lie down in the middle with the men round them. The leader of the caravan 
with the leading men of his band had to guard at night. On the day-break, 
agam, the caravan started on its march. * * If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at day time, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to take firewood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by night. * * At dawn they used to range their carts in a circle 
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to fonn a laager, with an awning spread overhead, and after an early meal 
used to sit in the shade all the along. When the sun went down, they 
had their evening meal ; and so soon as the ground became cool, they used to 
yoke their carts and move forward. Travelling on this desert was like voyage* 
ing over the sea : a desert-pilot {thalaniydmaka) had to convey them over 
by knowledge of the stars.' 

And the way was often insecure. Organised bands of robbers, with 
shields on their shoulders and swords in hands, lay in wait for these trades- 
men,* especially in the forest. And there were forest-people (afammukhavdst) 
at the entrance who led the caravans through the dangerous places and were 
paid for.* 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and the process slow. The carts were 
drawn by oxen and the broad rims of their wheels were protected by iron 
bands. ^ These carts or waggons were the ordinary Sahd^s.^ But there 
were oars of richer style, no doubt. The raiha or the sukhaydnaka was drawn 
by horses. It had comfortable seats.* Litters or Sivikds were used by the 
royalty and the wealthy.^ 

The great rivers did, no doubt, furnish means of communication and 
some facilities of transport. Of bridges we have no mention.® There were 
fording places® and the streams and water courses were crossed by means of 
boats.'® There were canoes {ekadonikandvd) also.' ' People made a living 
by conveying people and goods across the rivers. ' * 

The maritime transport appears to have been greatly developed, though 
not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sea-navigation was com- 
mon. Voyages were mostly undertaken for purposes of trade by companies 
of merchants,'* though passengers were also taken up.** The ships wore 
built of wooden-planks {ddruphalakdniy^ and were dependent on wind (eraka- 
vdtayuUd) for their onward journey.'* Shipbuilding was fairly advanced, 
as we have seen. As to the construction of the ships, we are told that besides 
the outer frame work, there used to be 3 masts {kupd, mod. Kuvdthambha), 
cordage (yottam), sails (sitam), planks {padardni) the oars and the rudders 
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and anchors (laiikhdroy The pilot on board (n%if4maka) had 
the charge of the rudder and guided the ship.^ 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Does not the poor mother 
in one of our Jdtahas say to her son, who is bent upon sailing to a far-ofi 
country, that '^the sea has many dangers ?”’ Our stories are full of ship- 
wrecks, indeed. Sometimes the ship may be swallowed away by whirlpools 
(vohara).* But often the timber could not withstand the terrible force of 
their surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear.® And stiU, when the planks gave way, water rose and the 
ship began to sink, the crew invoked the gods.® The prayers una wailing, 
they had to catch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to 
unknown and dangerous places.^ 

It is interesting to notice, en passant, that the Indian manners like the 
sea-faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of Ancient times, employed the shore- 
sighting birds (disdkdka) for finding the direction of land during navigation.® 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obstructing the easy exchange of goods. 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between either 
SYSTEMS OF and a middleman was done in difierent ways. Every village 
TRANSACTION, i^ad its own resident traders. Here, for the most part 
buying and selling were done directly, i.e,, between the producer and the con- 
sumer, probably in individual shops, or open market-place. A portion of the 
village produce was sold in the village market for local consumption, and the 
surplus, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns and thence des- 
patched to trade-centres in other parts of the country, or exported out of it. 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the samo machinery working in the 
opposite direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle- 
men (vdnijd), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Within the town as we have seen, there were special streets apportioned 
to different products.® Food-stufis, * ® green groceries, ’ * and flowers for the 
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towns* were apparently brought only to the gates. Probably near the gates 
or outside them were also the slaughter-houses (stlni) and near them the poor 
man and the king’s chef bought their meat.‘ And there were the taverns 
(pdn&gdra : surdpam) for the sale of strong liquors.® “The workshop in the 
street was open to view, so that the bhikhhu coming into town or village for 
alms, could see fletchei and carriage-builder at work, no less than he could 
watch the peasant on the held.”^ In all these shops (dpana) forming the bazaar, 
articles of various kinds were displayed for sale® or stored within (anfartf- 
pam).* In most of these cases buying and selling were direct (t.e., between 
the producer and the consumer) : the two notable exceptions being those of 
the green-grocers and the corn-factors. 

It is, indeed, curious that we do not find any mention or clear reference 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market days, as the Hdf of 
the modem days, or fairs (meZis)— -the samdjas^ or fetes do not appear to 
have included any kind of market.® 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was carried out was by 
hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for the buyers. Hawkers 
roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at present® and travelled 
from place to place*® with their goods on a donkey** or on a barrow.** 
Horses were taken for sale to kings by the sellers. * ® 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grew up some 
market-towns {nigamagdmas)^* “which served as centres of trade in a 
locality as the name implies and were the natural corrolary of the specialized 
industries of the villages” noticed before. * ® They sometimes grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia. * ® 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of the day. * ^ “The border merchant served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants 
in the capital cities established relations with the merchants on the border. * ® 
They would load their carts with local produce and give orders to men in charge 
to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares in 
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their shop*!,”* or for money.* The wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest produce and also possibly goods of other countries.® 

As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers or 
between either and a middleman was a *'free” bargain. 
PRICES. There were no fixed prices.^ Owing to slow transport, 

individualistic and small production and primitive machinery, 
supply was hampered. But nothing prevented the producer or the dealer 
from prevailing by competition® and also by adulteration, and knavery 
{hufakdri),^ and thus bringing about an equation with a demand “which 
was largely compact of customary usage and relatively unafieotod by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion.”^ Merchants were well-known for 
bragging {vihattham),^ 

Wo may also note some practices of a more developed competition known 
to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” We have already noticed the 
instance of the daring youth of Benares. Receiving tJie earliest intimation 
of the arrival of a ship in port, he proceeded to buy it up wholo-sahi on credit 
and thus established a “corner” in foreign produce which sent up prices to his 
immense profits.® The same youth had, sometime before, 8<mt up tlio price 
of grass by a “limitation of output” in agreement with other “producers.” ’ ® 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the streets be- 
tween themselves, each to hawk in his own district, and they also agreed that 
‘^one might try the streets which the other had already been into.”* * 

Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon feature ol’ the 
times.* * We however hear of a dealer who regards this haggling as a “killing 
work.”*® 
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But it is not improbable that oustom and fair-play-senae may have settled 
price to a great extent. Prices were hxed in terms of money, though ref- 
erences to goods exchanged between parties are not unknown. ’ Generally 
liowever barter was replaced by the use of a metal currency to which we are 
now coming. 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very early 
times.* The Jdtakas leave no doubt whatever as to the use 
CURRENCY. of ccans as currency in excliango. Mrs. llliys Davids rightly 
observes : “The Buddhist literature reveals a society having 
the full use and enjoyment of plentiful coinage. The worth of every 
marketable commodity, from a dead mouse and a day at the festival, up to 
all kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored treasure and income, is stated 
in figures of a certain coin and its fraction and that is either explicitly 
stated or implied to be Knhdfaiyi."'^ 

Several Jdtakas* mention a specific class of coins, viz.y the nikkhas which 
wore surely golden coins, as expressly stated in some of the fjdthds;’^ nikkhas 
were not the only class of gold coins known to the Jdtakas. Wo frequently 
m(^et with an expression in which the words MraD'ha and snvanm are associa- 
ted together.® Dr. Bhandarkar rightly infiirs that swHirm in this, as in other 
places whore it is associated with hiranyay must, stand not for “gold” but a 
“type of gold coins.’’^ Wc also road, in the stories, of gold coins of a still small- 
er denomination, m., the As w'(‘ shall see, 7ndsa was a 

unit in the weight system of Indian coinage which dillered in woiglit according 
as the ooiii was of gold, silver or copper. A suvanm'mdsaka was therefore a 
gold coin equal to one 7ndsa in weight according to the standard of gold 
coinage.® Thus we see that in the days of the Jdtakas y no less than three 
types of gold coins wore current. Of the lowest value was the mdsakay of a 
higher denomination was the Snvanm, and of a still higher denomination, 
the nikkha. 

The most frequent mention, however, is that of a class of coins called 
kahdpa^s {skt. Kdrsdpanasy^ This kahdpana appears to have been of three 
varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and copper, ’ ’ though gold kahd~ 
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pana is very seldom referred to. Thus in the Ganmni^canda Jdtaka^ where 
the pair of oxen and the horse are priced at 24 and 1000 kahdpanas respecti- 
vely, they must be silver kahdpams “as copper or gold kahdjKims would be 
too low or too high a price to pay for those animals.”* 

On the Kahdpana, Prof. Rapson’s remarks make everything clear : “To 
both of the standard coins in question, the silver ptirdna of 32 rat is and the 
copper pam of 80 ratis, the same name hdrsdpam was sometimes applied. 
This double use of the term was probably in ancient times only confusing 
whenever the currency of one district had to be compared with that of 
another. We may gather both directly from the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Ancient India silver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and circulated in 
diilerent districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxiliary to the silver currency ; but a copper standard prevailed in some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. The wonl kdrsdpam, 
therefore, may in any particular district be supposed to mean the. standard 
coin whether of silver or copper.”^ 

The Jdtaka stories also give us the various toke.u e.oins of this sl andard. 
Wo hive kahdpana, uddha-kafMjMmy pdda-kaftdfMm, mihaht, addha-mdsolcn* 
and hdkanikd ^ — almost the lowest money-piece of the day.** TIk^ kahdfmia 
(whether of silver or copper) and its smaller tokens mentioned above, woiij 
quite intimately connected not only with the commercial life but also with 
the daily intercourse of the period. Wlu‘ther these instruments of exchange, 
constituting of course a currency of standard and token coins, were issued 
and regulated by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have no 
means to ascertain. 

We must hero note the purchasing power of money or in other words 
PURCHASING prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxeu was 
POWER. worth 24 kahdjxtms,'^ a nice plump dog Is bought 

for one bMpatur,^ a decent a.ss is had for (Ught kahdpanas,^ a fish 

1. J., 11. pp. 

2. Cf. Bhand&rkar, op. cU., p. 78 ; Cf. Pran Nath, op. cU., p. 109. Tho silver kahipanaa 
were later called Purdnas and dharanaa : op. ci(., pp. 82, 92. 

3. Catalogue of Indian coins : Andhraa and K^trapa^ : Intro, pp. olxxix-x. Kdr»dpann 
appears to have {>een so called, heuausciawoi^'htituonformed toono /!rur.sa.or80rft/iMor 140.4 
grains as computed by Cunningham. Tho Kahdpanm are also ident itic*d with the puncJi — marked 
coins found all over India in great abundance : bhaiularkar, op. t it., p. 9(3. Ffir (..xainple see 
Burial Indian p. 106. 

4. J., Ill, p. 448 ; Cf. also I, p. 340. 

5. J., I, p. 120 ; VT, p. 34(5; C/. UtUtrudfiyagana Snlra, Vll, 11. (Jowryhliells {Ktppiknni) 
areal8omoationodoucuina(/d(Ad : J.,1, p. 42o-0. 109, but porhaija not as anything slill havm;| 
ourroucy. 

(3. Kau(iiya has as tho low'ost uupper coin : ArtlM^d'tn$, II, 12. from the 

Qaiigamala Jataka, J., Ill, p. 448, it appears that a Pdda-hthdpa*a equalled something more 
than 4 mdaakaa ; and curiously mough me commentary on the as pointed out by 

Pr. Bhandarkar, tells us that in the time of Bimbisara, five mdaakat equalled one Pdda : op, 
eit., pp. 111-2, Cf. also C. H. /., I, p. 218. 

7. J.. II, pp. 305 6. 
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is worth 7 mdsaJeas only;' a bundle of grass, again, feiohes one mdsaka^ 
and for the same small coin can be had a jar of liquor two poor lovers 
buy a garland, perfume and strong drink with one mdsaka ;* a piece of meat 
can be had for an addhamdsaka or even a kdkanikd^ and dead mouse is 
also purchashed for a kdkanikd.^ Similarly a mdsaka or an addhamdsaka is 
the daily wage of a day-labourer/ as noticed before. To hire a carriage in 
Benares by the hour cost 8 kahdpanas.^ For the services of a young bull 
to pull 500 carts through a rough ford, a merchant pays 2 kahdpams per 
cart a ferry’s fare across the river is 8 kahd'pams ’ ° and the same sum 
seems to have been the cost of a visit to a barber. ' ' All these instances 
give a realistic picture of the various transactions of the day. Naturally, the 
ordinary people could not go beyond such little sums of mdsakas and kahd- 
pams. The nobility and the rich people are almost always spoken of in terms 
of high expenditures. Horses were highly priced — the prices ranging from 
1000 to 6000 kahdpams. ' ^ The Kasi cloth was worth lOOOOO kahdpanas^^* 
a sum undreamt of by the poor class. All these figures mentioned before 
are not, and cannot, however be taken as quite exact. For the references are 
only legendary and not in the way of statistical figures like those given in 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstra. 

Credit must have been an almost indispensable factor in business 
even in those days. There was, of course, no bank-system. 
CRBDIT. The rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms. ' * 
A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold 
and jewellery or even money and these were stowed away in a pillow, ’ ® or 
hidden (nidahUvd) in other convenient places. ' ® The nature and amoimt 
of the wealth thus hoarded was sometimes registered on gold or copper 
plates. 

People could also deposit money (nidhi) with their friends. But this 
course was not always safe, for the friend might spend away and then may 
ofter his daughter in marriage instead. ’ ® 

1. J.,U,pp.424and426-Q. 112. 

2. J.,IU,p.l30; C/.lV,p.449. 

8. J.,l,p.350. 

4. J., Ill, p. 446. 

5. J.,Vl,p. 346. 

6. J., 1, p. 120. 

7. J., I, p. 476 ; 111, p. 326 ; 446. 

8. J., I, p. 121. 

8. J., l,p. 196. 

10. J.,I,p.ll2. 

11. J., IV, p. 138. 

12. J., U, pp. 289, 305-6. 

18. Supra, 104. 

14. J., I, pp. 361, 466. m, pp. 129; IV, pp. 7, 237. 

15. J., n, p. 443-Q. 141 "Nikkham ruBUtake katath*' 

16. J., I, pp. 226, 277, 823, 876, 424 ; 11, pp. 308, 431 ; III, pp. 26, 116, 350; IV, p. 256 
Cf, UiAiagadafOo, p. 8, '^nihSMipaiutUo,'* 

17. J., IV, pp. 237, 488 ; VI , p. 29 : C7/. Sukra, 111, 876-0. 

18. J., m, p. 842 ; V, pp. 116-Q. 18 ; 621>-<}L Thari gittiiA, 444. 
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Of loans and debts wo have already spoken before. * Wo do not know 
much on this point. Perhaps the things were much simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those days. 

It is interesting to note, however, that some forms of instruiuonts of credit 
did prevail. A merchant, for instance, makes a purchase on credit, by depo- 
siting his ring, probably bearing his initials or other marks of identification, 
as security.* 

Lastly, wo may also note some of the notable weights and measures. 

Among weights we have references to anmiana, a measure 
iSasURES^ about four bushels,* ndli* and pattha (prastha)^ for 
weighing grains etc., and catuhhdga^ and accharant^ for 
liquids. And among measures of distance, wo have anguli,^ vidapthi^^ 
yatphi;^^ kukkuy'' usahha^^ gdvuta'^ and yojann,'* though the exact 
measurements of these are difiicult to ascertain now. 

1. Supra, pp. 223-24. 

2. J., I. p. 121. 

3. J., V, p. 297 ; Cf. Milinda Panho, IV, 1, 19. 

4. J., IV, p. 67 ; VI, pp. 360-G. 366 (addhanahkn) Cf. “ Tho commonest name for one of the 
smaller measures iH n^t, which means simply a joint of hainljoo. The metal vessels are usually 
shaped BomeUilng like hour-glasses, being narrower in the middle than at the top and bottom." 
Cnmiingham quoted by Thomas, Ancient Indian Weighln, p. 25 n. 

6. J.,V, p. 297. 

6. J.,V,p. 386. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., VI, p. 341 ; an aAgula — | inch. 

9. J., VI, pp. 339, 341 : a vidaffbi or viUuti is 12 arigvlas or 9 inohes. 

10. J., IV, p. 21 ; a yatphi=>2 F*<art»=18 inohes. 

11. J., m, p. 318;— a. 1 ; a Kukku^iQ/ll vidaffhMl .3/11 innhes. 

12. J., IV, p. 21 ; VJ, p. 680 ; an Usabha=20 yatthU—‘M feet. 

13. J., V, p. 366 : g&vuta-gavyiili or goruta (kro^a j')=:about 1 1/8 m. 

14. References are many : a yofana, or for the matter of that all other measures, varied 
from place and time. Cf. Artha^ira, 11, 19-20; Fran Nath. op. cit., p. 80. 
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C ONSUMPTION deals with the destination of wealth. It is, and must be, 
the aim and object of production. And, speaking in another way, 
production is made possible only by consumption. Therefore, also, the 
quality and quantity of production are only reflection of consumption. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is determined by the standard 
of life which a particular person or society fixes for himself or itself at any 
given period of time. The standard, naturally, diflers among individuals as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life diflers in 
kind. For the consumption of some commodities may give physical comforts, 
but may be detrimental to moral well-being. And the standard of life cannot 
of course be confined within the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right- 
ly ; “Let us take the term ‘the Standard of Life’ to mean the standard of 
Activities and Wants. Thus an increase in the standard of life implies an 
increase of intelligence, energy and self-respect, leading to more care and 
judgment in expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
the appetite, but ofioct no strength, and ol ways of living that are unwhole- 
some physically and morally.”' Thus a higher standard does not necessarily 
mean a high expenditure. The best consumption of wealth is, therefore, that 
which results in the greatest benefits to individual and to society. 

The customs, the social institutions and the religious and moral ideas 
of the people of India, no doubt, have favoured a standard of living which 
is comparatively low. In the Jdtaka days we find that the standard of living 
was much bettor than it is to-day. The social customs and circumstances 
like the family-system, marriage, and groupings, might have checked the as- 
tounding inequalities — on one side the multimillionaires, the poor and the 
starving on the other— and the people at large wore more concerned with 
wealth than with the other-world. The religious and wise moral precepts 
there were in plenty, but material prosperity was, as it has always been, the 
primary concern of the masses. The “Question of Poor and Bich” {Sirimafl- 
dapaliho), discussed so minutely in the gdthds of the Mahdummagga-J dtaha^ 
reveals the same thing. The Wise Mahosadha’s high-sounding praises of 
Wisdom {pafi>fid) as against Wealth (sirimd) have no connection with the 
Reality. It is Senaka who rightly reflects the mind and the life of the people: 
Elephants, kind, horses, jewelled earrings, women are found in rich families; 
wise and fools, educated and uneducated — ^all do service to the wealthy, al- 
though they may be high-born or low-born ; {bdhujano bhajati atthahetu) ; the 
world is devoted to wealth (iddhiparo hi loko) and even the Wise has to admit: 

1. ManhaU, quoted by Prof. Banerji, op. cU., p. 201. 

2. J., VI, pp. 850-863-00 (T). Cf. AIw 111, p. 3261 jivitMUo dhaiM bdlavaUarlH 
A<m*gama, L 2, 8-5. 
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wealth is beloved because men are devoted to enjojnnent (Kantd sirl boga^ 
rata manussd). Thus, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
/dtoAxt-people to stint themselves of moderate wants and even luxuries. 

Articles of consumption are divided into necessaries and luxuries. Neces- 
saries ore, again, sub-divided into necessaries for existence and those for 
ef&ciency. This of course is no hard and fast distinction. 

It is naturally difficult for us to got a first-hand, or oven a cursory know- 
ledge of the average (‘.onsiuiiption by the Jdtaka pt'ople. We have no statistics, 
no figures whatsoever. We may, however, get a glimpse of the average stand- 
ard of life ]»y reading between tlie linos of the stories. 

The primary wants, the firsr. necessaries of life, are those of food, 
clothing and shelter. Wo have seen that there was ample 
FOOIJ. supply of food. The country was largely agricultural. The 

peasant-proprietor and his family could not, possibly, suffer 
from want of good nutritious food in face of a largo and fertile land and 
cattle in their possession. For there were no big landlords who could squeeze 
them out of thier food. And the average hand-craftsman, also, was a well-to- 
do man, getting sufficient food in exchange of his craft. ()f course, the food 
that the average man could have was not very rich, as already stated. 
Rice-gruel {ydgu), cake.s {pum), vegetables and milk and its products were 
common. While rice -porridge prepared 'with pow’derod sugar, milk and 
honey and (cooked with fresh ghee was the food of the rich few.* Food w^as 
both hard and soft {khddam-hhojana). ^ People took meals only twice in a 
day — one in the morning and another in the evening {prdtardso : sdyamdso),^ 

As for clothing, wo may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of clothes {sdlahyugam) was the ordinary 
CLOTHINC;. dress. ^ Turbans wore commonly worn.® VaithdUtnkdra is 
the phrase which reveals a common taste for good clothing 
and ornaments.® Remarking on the dress of the Mallas of Kusinara, Prof. 
Rhys Davids says : “It consisted probably of mere lengths of muslin or cotton 
cloth; and a suit of apparel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these — one to 
wrap around the loins, one to throw over the shoulders and one to use as a 
turban.”^ One Jdtaka informs us that people wore undergarments in the 
pockets of which they put money or such valuable things.® The richer class 
could afford to indulge in little luxuries in the matter of dress. The 
Kdsi-Kutfarm was famous. 


1 . 

2 . 

а. 

4. 

б . 
ft. 
7. 
B. 


Supra, p. 205. 

J., Ill, p. 439. 

J., IV, p. 252 ; V, p. 230 ; VI, p. 366. 

J., I, p. .373. 

J., VI, pp. 369-70. 

J., IV, p. 323. 

DiaJoguiH of the Buddha, II, p. 180 n. Cf. O. P. Mftjumdar, /. C., 1, 3, article on food. 
J., Ill, p. 416. 
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In the matter of housing, there is not much to be said. Ordinarily, 
houses were built of bricks with superstructure of wood.' 
HOUSING. There were windows, looking out into the streets.® The 
houses had generally two doors — one on the front and the 
other on the back side {aggadvdra : culladvdra). ^ The doors had bolts from 
inside and outside.'* A corner-house, abutting on two streets was highly 
prized.® And there wore big and stately houses also, well-constructed and 
covered both internally and externally with fine plaster-work (stidhdlepana) 
and brilliantly painted.® 

These primary wants are necessaries for existence. An insufiheient supply 
of those may be detrimental to physical and even moral welfare of a person. 
We, probably, never hear of such a want in those days. 

But the people of the Jdtaha times were also fond of luxuries, as a 
1 uxiTiiiES number of references will show. Physical necessaries are 
not all in ell. There must be higher wants also, like 
education, sanitation, leisure and recreation. 

The people in those days kept themselves well-attired. Trimming of 
hair and board was common in the case of men.^ Ladies were fond of orna- 
ments, as they always are.® Flowers and perfumes were largely consumed 
as we saw before. Apart from daily recreation, thon^ wore frequent festivals 
in which the poor and the rich alike took part.® 

1. J.,TV, p. 154; VI, ]). 421). 

2. J., V, p. 04. 

3. J., V, pp. J32 ; 203 ; 298 ; VI, p. 300. 

4. J., V, p. 294. 

6. J., V, p. 350. 

0. C/. especially VI, p. 430 jQr. 

7. J., Ill, p. 11 ; V, pp. 131, 309, 510. 

8. J., in, pp. 377, 410, 447 ; IV, pp. 00, 422 ; V, pp. 400, 438 j VI, p. 64. 

9. J., Ill, p. 440; IV, p. 255. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


S O FAB WE HAVE, moie 01 less, easily discussed the yaxious aspects of 
OUT study : political, administrative and economic. It is now, when 
we come to the Social side of the picture, that we are confronted with 
izmumerable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound here, and from tliat angle, the 
subject has been probed into by Fick in his valuable work and by many 
other scholars. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis> 
oussion but briefly notice some of the outstanding features of the social life 
of the Jdtaha people, with a view to grasp the ordinary life and activities, 
and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

T he social structure of Ancient India was mainly based on caste-system. 

It was, in fact, the backbone of Ancient Indian society. Of course, 
we cannot expect as highly developed a system of caste from our stories as 
that in the Brahmanical Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the ordinary circumstances we find no mention whatsoever of caste and 
everything that it implies. But when morality gains ground, and the story 
has to deal with Brahmaua characters, caste-distinctions and aUied matters 
do appear. 

Let us first take the theoretical side of the picture. The theory had 
established itself, or at least was beginning to do so, that the Great Brahma 
created the world. 

THEORETICAL And as regards the origin of the caste-system it is said : 
VIEW. 

Ajjenam Ariyd paihavim janindd 
Vessd kasim pdricariyafl ca Suddd 
Updgu paccekam yathd padesam 
Katdhu ete Vasind ii dhu.'^ 

“Brahmins he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas : Vessa’s plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth his high behest ; ” 
and then, “We see these rules enforced before our eyes” 

No doubt the law of society evolved for the most part out of such con- 
ceptions of religion. The VdMlaha-Jdtaka^ is, of course, the most import- 
ant on this point. The penetrating gdthds, there, first declare that *right con- 
duct is the only way to bliss’ : (sasamyamam carawim yem saccam) : a thou- 
sand Vedas will not safety bring {sahassavedo pi na tain paticca) : and then, 
who is a true BrahmaijA ? When Uddalaka puts forth the character of a 
Brahmapa as he apparently sees in real life, i.e., as one who rejects all 
worldly thoughts, takes the fire with him, sprinkles water, offers sacrifices 
and sets up the sacrificial post,’ the purohita, his father, finds fault with 
this conception and replies in his own way, giving out the list of virtues 
that a Brahmaua should possess,^ and then says : 


1. J., VI. p. 207-G. 896. 

2. J., IV, pp. 297-804.GG. 82-76. 

3. J., IV. p. 302-0. 68. 

4. /ML, p. 808-0. 71. 
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**EhaUiydy Brahmamy Vmdy Suddd and Cafddla PuJckusdy 
All these can be oompassionate, can win Nirvdna's bliss: 

None among all the saints is found who worse or better is.”* 

Does this not show that there were in existence the above-mentioned classes, 
at least ? 

Look at the Silavimamsa Jdtaka^ also. The gdthds say, that birth and 
caste (jdti ca vanno ca) cause conceit : virtue {silam) is the highest : Khat- 
tiya, Brahms^a, Vossa, Sudda, Cai>dala and Pukusa — all become equal in 
the world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. 

The same enumeration of classes of the people, and the same ideal of their 
equality, obviously viewed from ethical standpoint, are given again in the 
Amba Jdtaka and other instances are not wanting,^ above all the most 
wonderful versos of the Bkuridatta Jdtaka^ with their scathing remarks on the 
social conditions of the day. 

This is quite sufficient to show that, however much the reformist section 
of the society of the times might try, as in the present day, to belittle the im- 
portance of birth, caste, the Vedas and the Brahmaijas and exalt the import- 
ance of virtue as the means to salvation, the division of society into classes 
named above, was a fait accompli.^ 

But did this class-distinction amoimt to caste-sysiem as we understand 
it to-day or even that presented in the Brahma^ical Law Books ? The question 
is indeed too big and complicated for us to answer at present. We may only 
take a general notice of the data presented in the Jdtakas on this point, and 
need not bother ourselves with any technical aspect of the muoh-spoken-of 
caste-system. 

Class-scruggles and conflicting influences belong to all epochs, and are 
grafted on the most diverse of social constitutions. And the present day 
caste-system is the outcome of various incidents and currents mingled in 
one another through the ages.^ 

Let us flrst take the Brahma^as and see in what position they stood in 
the social structure of the times. 


The BrdhmamSy of all the classes, seem to have formed a homogenous 


THE BRAH- 
MANAS. 


class, bound together by the consciousness of being the 
premier caste® the only one enjoying the privilege of 
acting as priest at a sacrifice® and by the observance of 


certain customs, relating especially to connubium and commensality with a 


1. Ibid.,v.^Z-Q.12. 

2. J., nt, pp. 104-6.GG. 66-9. 

3. J„ IV, p. 206-GG. 7-9. 

4. Cf. ibid., p. 304— Q. 76 (na teaai^ jdtim pucchanti) ; VI, p. 100-G. 427. 

6. J., VI, pp. 199-214-00. 866 jOr. 

8. Cf. Ko^&ib, O. H. /., I, p. 260. 

7. Of. Seoart, Caeie in Indict, p. 214. 

8. J., ni, p. 232 ijdUtk nitsdifa nahamto m&no) ; IV, p. 328. 

9. For instanoe, JT, VI, p. 199-0. 860— ydodyof/o dhutaggi ca brUkmaao, 
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view to preserve the purity of blood and oeremonial oleanlinessJ But this 
kind of ezolusivenesa of the Brahmaoa class existed only in idea. We 
see frequent departures from the fixed standard of life. Whether this 
was a degeneration set in among the descendants of the older Brahmaoia colo- 
nists of the east from the west and accelerated and completed by the mixture 
with non-Aryan Brahmaii^is, we are not here to ascertain.* As Fick says, the 
great mass of Brahma^as, spread over the whole of Northern India, does not 
constitute a well-organised body with a chief and a council.* The Brahma^a of 
the Jdtakaa is not very materially difierent from a member of any other class. 
He is to be found in all walks of life : *'we see him now as a teacher asking the 
new soholar about the honorarium he has brought, now he meets us behind 
the plough, now in the court of the king interpreting signs and dreams or pre- 
dioting from the constellation of the stars the future of the newly-bom prince, 
now as a rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated treasures, now at the 
head of a big caravan.”^ 

It may be that some of the stories do commit the mistake of much over- 
drawing the picture, in as much as they give b prejudiced and contemptuous 
view of the Brahma^as. In many oases, for instance, the Brahmarias are 
represented as greedy, shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to the £hat- 
tiyas who play the part of the virtuous and noble humanity.® The whole 
of the Junha Jdtaka^ narrates the shameful behaviour of a Brahmana who 
pours out his wisdom only to fetch a handsome reward from the King. 
The greediness of the Brahmauas is frequently brought out,^ even if we 
disallow the bitter remarks of the Bodhisatta of the Bhiiri daUa Jdtaka.^ 
The sarcastic name Odariyd (fond of eating) given to them is interesting.® 
The purohita*8 greedy nature we have already seen. But, on the whole, 
it seems to us that the instances, though they are exaggerated no doubt, 
reflect perhaps one side of the actual conditions. For we can also see the 
figures of ‘true,’ ».e., noble Brahma^as, in the Brahmaiiucal sense. 

Fiok^® distinguishes, and rightly, between two kinds of Brahma^as: 

one the “proper,” «.e., those who corresponded closely to the 
TWO KINDS, ideal sketched in the older scriptures and the other “worldly” 
t.e., those who did not much conform tu the strict rules of 
their class, followed all sorts of occupations and represented the major 


1. See t.g.t J., IV, pp. 391-2. 

2. Of, Dntt, Origin and Growth of CaaU in India, I, p. 259. 

8 . Op. eU,, p. 181. 

4. Fiek, op. eU., pp. 182-3. 

6, Fi(dc, op. (dfc., p. 183. 

6. J., IV, pp. OSjOT- 

7. J., I, pp- MS* ^ {brOhmand dkainaMd honti ) ; 465 ; II, p- 46. IV, pp. 373-QG. 287-6; 
VI, . 211-2 1 CflHgha NihOga, U, 245. 

8. J., VI, pp. 206 jOr. 00.883-930. 

8 . /6i8., p. 208-0. 898. 

10. (^cd.,pp. 192F- , 
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portion of their class. Let us notice a little further, with regard to these 
two types of Biahmauas. 

The Brahmaua of the first kind ordinarily passed through these stages 
in his life : when grown up, ho goes to a teacher, studies the 
THE TRUE* Vedas, then sets up a household, later renounces the worldly 

BRAHMANAS. life and goes to the forest where be lives either as a hermit 
or surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics and which he 
quits in course of time to take up the life of the ascetic and live by begging.* 

This seems to be the normal course of life of the Brahmana of the first 
t 3 rpe. Still there may be some differences and the different stages may over- 
lap one another as we often notice.^ This is but natural, for we cannot think 
of all the Brahmanas as strictly observing the rules of the four diratms of 
old. 3 

Our stories are quite explicit on the first stage of the Brahmauas, 
STUDY student— life (ajjhemrh). But we shall better 

reserve this subject for a separate chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regardmg Sacrifice (dhutaggi), the stories do not enlighten us much. 

^‘They only mention it, in order to exhibit its worthlessness 
SAGRinOE. and illustrate the swindling ways of the greedy Brahmanas 
in filling their pockets.’’ The Bhuridatta Jdtaka, for instance, 
in so many piercing gdthds, hurls a scathing indiotment upon the Brahmaoas 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless creatures 
“struggling to the last breath” and who “wore long frauds to beguile the 
simple and strip him bare at last.”^ One of the interesting references given 
out here in an off-hand manner is this : 

“The priests a shoot of Butea (paldsayafphi) must hold, 

As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old ; 

India’s right arm ’tis called, but were it so. 

Would Indra triumph o’er his demon foe ?”® 

1. Cf. J., II, p. 85— Bodhisatto KAsirafthe brUhmanakuU nibbattitvi vayappaUo Takka- 
tUam fmntvA $abba$ippdmi vgganhiM gharUvUtam pah&ya isipabajjath pabbed^ ganatattkA 
JmM UimavanitapadMt cirai^ voaUvA Jona^bilasevancM^a janapadacArikatk earamA»o Ba< 
rAnarifk paM rOjuyyAne vantvi puTtadivaae dvOrag&me taparuo bhikkhAeArath cari*\ also U, 
ppL 394, 411 ; Ul, pp. 147, 352. 

2. For inataaoe in J., I, pp. 333, 361, 373, 450 ; U, pp. 131, 232, 262, we may see the Br&h- 
mai^ renouncing the world immediately after he is mwn up, apparently without fulfilling the 
duties of a soholM and a householder ; again in J., II, pp. 41, 145, 269, 437 ; IH, p. 45, we may 
see him as an ascetic without any i^vious stage as scholar ; becoming asoetio imoMdiately 
after the completion of the studies ; J., 11, p. 72 ; 111, pp. 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 248, 308 } V, pp. 
162, 193. 

3. Cf. Senart, op. eit., p. 106. 

4. J., VI, pp. 206-214-QG. 883 ef. J., Ill, pp. 216, 238 ; IV, p. 373- G. 288 ; V, pp. 
221.G. 93 ; 247 ; VI, p. 183. 

6. J., VI, p. 212 0. 914 : 

“JyMfwsa bAhA-oBi dakkhinA ti 
YaMuu chtfideHai 

toA es p« sooeask MagJuwA CkinnabAka 
KsfCoBsa Jndo omre jinAti,'* 
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But the ‘true* Brahmauas, honestly performing their duties, did 
undoubtedly enjoy certain privileges. * Respect (arcd) they 
their generally received from the people. Though the stories seem 

PBIVILBOBS. to make their position inferior to that of the Khattiyas, 
we cannot forget that they ordinarily were held in respect 
and honour by the people. Brahmins are men of upright hfe-dhatnmikd 
honti Brdhmand ^ — may be taken as an utterance of these respectful people. 
And the privilege of ddna i.e., of receiving presents, the Brahmauas of the 
ftdtakas enjoy in a much greater measure. In this connection we may recall, 
what we have already noticed, the liberality of the kings which probably laid 
the foundation for the wealth of individual Brahmanas® as Fick suggests,^ 
and which was, if not a duty, at least a recognized virtue.® Not only kings, 
the people in general used also to give gifts to the Brahmanas whose services 
they required on various occasions. On certain occasions, for instance, they 
invited the Brahmanas to meals (Bdhmam-vdcamkam ) ;® they came, bathed 
and washed their face ; in the meantime the rice was taken from the hrc and 
set to cool down : then the guest-water (dahkhinodakam) was given and the 
dishes placed before them. After finishing the meals they took the ‘gifts’ 
(vdcanakam)^ uttered benidiotion (mangalam) and went away. 

Whether the Brahmauas also enjoyed immolestability (ajyeyatd) and im- 
munity from execution (amdhyatd) cannot be determined with precision from 
our stories. Most probably they were free from taxes, for whenever the ques- 
tion is of taxes, the gahapati or the kutumhika is mentioned as the person who 
is taxed.’’' And though immunity from execution (avajjho hhavati brdhmanoy 
was recognized, it was, for all practical purposes, a theoretical dictum, as in 
the eyes of the law we do not find anything like a favourable attitude shown 
towards them.® 

But a large majority of the Brahmauas was represented by those others 
whom Fick has liked to call ‘proper’ or ‘worldly.’ 

The Jdtakas seem to attach a qprtain superiority to the Brahmauas 
the belonging to the North (presumably, the older Kuru- 

‘WORDLY’ Pancala land) i.e., the Udiojo Those Z/dicca- 

BRAhhanas. Brdhmams, probably conscious of their high descent, tried 
to observe the rules and prescriptions of their class. In the Satadhamma 

1. In the Batapatha Brihmana, xi, 6, 7, 1 ff.p the prerogatives of the Br&hmana are summed 
up as: orcA^honour ; dAna — giits, ajyeyatA — unmolestability and avadhycUA — freedom from 
being killed : See Vedic Index^ 11, p. 82 ff, 

2. J., VI, pp. 554-G. 2200 ; 676-G. 2348. 

3. J., I, pp. 803, 447 ; n, p. 272 ; III, p. 39 ; IV, pp. 15, 22, 28, 69, 237 ; V, p. 312. 

A. op. cit.t p. 210. 

6. Cy. Bralmadeyatk, J., n, p. 166 ; VI, p. 486. 

6. J., I, p. 318 ; m, p. 238 ; IV, p. 391 ; V, p. 247. 

7. Siok, op, eiL, p. 212. 

8. J., VI, p. 199-G. 866. 

9. See e.?., J., I, pp. 871, 429. 

10. J., I, pp. 140, 824^48, 856, 861, 373, 406, 431, 436, 450, 474, 494, 505; H, p. 83 ; HI 
p. 198, 227 i VI, p. 32. The present day Audicya BrAhtnanas are, probably, dee- 
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Jdtaka^ we notice the pride with which the Brahnuy^, in reply to 
the Candela’s question, says : 'T am a Brahmana from the north.'* In the 
Mafigala Jdtaka^ such an Udicca Brdhmai^ is pitted against a wordly 
native Brahmana. In the Mahdaupina Jdtaka,^ again, it is an Udicca Brdh- 
mai^a who exposes the frauds practised upon the king by the Brahmanas in 
his service. 

Thus we clearly see a marked distinction being made between the Brah- 
manas settled from the north (-west) i.e., those whom wc have called the 
‘true’ or ‘proper’ Brahmanas and others of the eastern land who had deviated 
from the rules and pnscriptions of their class and whom we may call 
‘worldly.’ 

These worldly Brahmanas followed, as we said before, all sorts of 
VARIED OCOU- vocations which might be unworthy from the stricter Brah- 
PATIONS; maijical view-point. The Dasa-Brdhmana, Jdtaka* gives a 
list of ten classes of Brahmanas as follows : — 

1. “Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight ; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe and magic spells recite. 
These are physician-liko (TiJdccJiakasamd). 

2. Some carry bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can drive with skill, and messages can bring ; 

These are like servants (Pariedrakasamd ) . . . . 

3. With waterpot and crooked stafi some run to meet the king. 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing — 
‘In wood or town we never budge, until a gift you bring.* 

Like t&x-mej) {Niggdhakasamd) these importunate 

4. Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair. 

Covered with dust and dirt -begrimed as beggar-men they fare: 
Hewers of wood {KhdnygMiasamd) 

6. Myrobolan and bilva fruit, rose-apple, mangoes ripe, 

Thu labuj -fruit and planks of wood, tooth-brush and smoking-pipe, 
Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too. 

All these they make their traffic in, and many other things 
These are like merchants (Vdnijakasavid), . , , 

6. Some follow trade, and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold. 
They give and take in marriage, and their daughters sell for gold: 
Like Vessa and Ambattha these {Samd Ambapfhavessehi) . . • . 


1. J., n, p. 83. 

2. J., I, p.371j(f. 

3. J.,I,p.843j0r. 

4 . J., IVjpp. 381-66 GG. 225.266. 
82 
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7. Some chaplams fortunes tell, or gold and mark a beeat for pay. 

With profiered food the village-folk invite them oft to stay. 
There kine and bullocks swine and goats are slaughtered many a day: 
Like butchers (OogMtalcasamd) base are these 

8. Some Brahmins, armed with sword and shield, withbattle-axe in hand. 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand : 

Like herdsmen these or bandits bold {Samdgopanisddehi) 

9. Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase : 
Hunters are these {Ludd<ikd) 

10. Others for love of gold lie down beneath the royal bed, 

At Soma-sacrifice : the kings bathing above their head.* 

These are like barbers {Mahm-ajjanasamd) 

All these, in Vidhura’s eyes, though Brahmaiias by birth, are not worthy 
of being called Brahmauas : *‘apetd le Brdhmand — strayed have they.” And 
even if the picture given by Vidhura be a prejudiced and an exaggerated one, 
we cannot fail to see from other passages also “where a subjective colouring 
on the part of the narrator is out of the question,” that the Brahmauas did 
follow such professions and that they did form an extremely parti-coloured 
society, not a body solely confined to the study of the Vedas and the perfor- 
mance of saciihces. 

In the first place, the Brahmapas were employed by the kings for sacri- 
fice ; in the ilf a Aaswpzaa the King is frightened 

SACRIFICE: with evil dreams. He asks the Brahmapp^ at once who 

readily advise him to preform a complete fourfold sacrifice 
(sabbacatulclcena). In another story, ^ also, the Brahraanas are called upon 
by the king to avert the impentling misfortune, and the Brahmapae, here 
also, advise him to perform the fourfold sacrifice. The king oi'ders a groat 
crowd of victims which is brought and fastemed to the stakes (mahdjano 
thunu'painto). When however the king later Icams the true cause of the 
moan, ho causes the sacrificial pit {yafiiidvdtam) to bo destroyed. 

These and such other iustances,^ no doubt, suggest the conclusion that 
the practice of sacrifice was still adhered to, though it seems to have begun 
to decline during the period of our narratives. 

But the most prominent of the Brahmapical professions presented in the 
Jdtakas are those of dream-reading {aupinapdfhakd) and fortune-telling 
{n^ittd), which enabled them to practice fraud and deception on a large 
scale.® 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

6 . 


For this rite, cf, Oldeaberg, Rdigion des FedEo, p. ^01 ff. 


,p 79,230,336; V,p.211. 

On tbs modem astrologer see Nested, Ca«(e 8y*km. 68 jf. 
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On the birth of a king’s child, it seems to have been a standing custom to 
have been the future of the child predicted by the Brahma^as, 
FORTUNE- as wo saw before. The Brahmauas used to predict the 

TELLINQ. future from the signs {lakhhana) on the body of the newborn 

babe. Also as versed in the power of Divination {Anga- 
vijjdpdthakas) they wore in a position to judge from the signs on a mari’s body, 
not only his past and future but also his worth and character. ^ The Unifna- 
dantlJdtaka^ describes, in the most charming manner, the behaviour of those 
Brahmanas who have come to examine the extremely beautiful girl Umma- 
dantl. After an honourable reception, they sit to partake some rice-porridge, 
when Ummadant! appears, magnificently attired. At her sight the Brahnuinas 
Ipso all self-control. Seized with passion, they forget that they have not yet 
finished their meal. Some put their food on their head, instead of into their 
mouth, others let it fall on their hips, others again thi’ow it against the wall. 
Every one is beside himself. When the girl sees their conduct, she says : 
‘These should examine me for my signs ! Sieze them by the throat and drive 
them out.’ Sorely anuoyed, theBrahmapas report to the khig : ‘0 king, the 
woman is a witch, she is not suitable for you.’ 

Hero the Jdtdka is at its boat in ridiculing and reading the psychology of 
the Brahmaijias of the day.^ 

Alongside with those, there was the kindred profession of magic and 
demon-worship. Once we find a Brahma^a who, by fixed 
DEMON* characteristics (for example, by scent) knows the goodness 
WORSHIP. of a sword and says, “Tho sword has a lucky sign, it is 
luck-bringing.”^ At another time wo come in touch with a 
Brahmana who sees an unlucky omeu in a cloth eaten by rats.® Even the 
art of interpreting the stars {mkkhattayoga)^ was practised by the Bralimauas 
in such a manner that it deserved the name of “a swindling trade” (mccAa- 
jivd). 

Regarding magic and demon- worship wa may, first, note the following 
verse of the Junha Jdtaka, wherein king Junha questions the Brahmaijui who 
has come to ask for a reward ; 

“Hast thou a penance (tapo), Brahmin, dread to tell. 

Or has thou many a charm {manta) and many a spell, 

Or goblins {yakkhd) ready your behests to do, 

Or any claim for having served me well ?”^ 

1. J., I, p. 200 : U, pp. 21. 200, 260 ; HI, pp. 122, 168, 215 ; V, pp. 211, 468. 

2. J., V,pp.2Ujy. 

3. Fiok oDMrres : To boo in anoh things, m fortune-telling inter^tations of dreams, etc., 
only lyii^ and deception, ahows that these stories are a produot of their age and their land. 
Oii^ating in the oi^es of the oommon people in whose religious thought superstition oooupied 
aiaigBplaM, they retain traces of their origin notwithstanding the oompfete rejection and 
depreoation of rapentitioTis ideas.*’ op. eiL, pp. 229-30. 

4. J., 1, p. 465 {MiiakkhanapdthcJBO Briinmano.) 

6. J.* L P> 378 (SOfakaialdkMna BrdJmano.) 

a. J.. 267 J n. p. 427 ; iV, p. 231 ; V, p. 478. 

7* Jt, IV, p. 96 'Q« 16. 
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Here we see that asoetioism, magic and demon*worship are taken for granted 
as belonging to the Brahma^as. Of soma of these niantaa or magic incantations 
and their employment we read in the stories. Y edabbhamanta'^ could 
bring about a rain of precious stones at a certain position of the stars. It 
was very valuable (agghomahdrako), Pafliamjayamanta^ was a charm with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. CirUdmanivvjjd^ was a charm 
which enabled one to follow after the lapse of 12 years in the steps of those 
that have gone away. 

Magic and demon-worship go together. As Fick says, ''the ancient 
belief in an innumerable number of small suporterrostrial beings, who as tree 
or snake gods endanger the life of man, frighten him as man-eating or child- 
robbing demons or torture him as disease-bringing spirits, occupies naturally, 
in our narratives which reflect the conceptual world of the lower people, an 
important place.” ^ And the art of making these beings harmless or useful 
through magic practices is known. This is called Bhutavijd.^ This art of 
exorcism was mainly employed in freeing the "possessed” of the evil spirit 
dwelling in them (amanussaviddfiassa). ^ 

Besides all these which were no doubt "crafts” which could bring liveli- 
hood,^ there were many other civil professions in which the Brahmauas were 
to be seen engaged. 

The medical profession (Vegjakamma) in general 'which among most 
MEBICAL people separated itself from the beginning from the spiritual,* 
PROFESSION, seems to have been principaUy a matter for the Brdhma'^t 
as many a reference will show.® 

The land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brabmaua, t.e., one engaged in 
agricultural pursuits (hissaka-Brdhrm'ifa) is, in our stories, 
AQRIOUL- a more permaneutly recurring figure, indeed. In the Uraga 

TORE. Jdtaka,'^ for iustanco, we read of a Brahma^a who goes along 

with his son to the field and ploughs it, whilst the boy 
collects the weeds and bums them. In another story, * ’ we see a poor Brah- 
maiiU^ farmer complaining, as one of his oxen is dead, that ho cannot anymore 
drive the plough. Elsewhere a Brahmai;^ peasant (JBCoasaka Brdhmar^) is seen 
unyoking his oxen after ploughing and beginning to work upon his land with 
a spade.'*® Sometimes these farmers were much more wealthy, possessing 

1. J., 1, p. 263. 

2. J., U, p. 243. 

3. J., m, p 604. 

4. ^ eik, p 286. 

6. «7.,lII,p611. 

6. J., n, p. 216-a X66. 

7. The BrahmMdla-SvtkuUa oi the IHgha NikUpa (Bee Dialogitu oj the Buddha, 1, pp. 16^) 
and also the Jaina VUarddhyayana Sutra, xr, 7, and the S&TcdBrtMga, 1, 12, contain a long list 
of snoh piofeieions. 

8. J., Ill, p. 604 s " numueealoke eippafk qjdnaiUijlintudt na aakhanti.** 

9. For instanoe, J., U, p 213 {V^a BrUhmano) ; VI, p 181<Q. 798 (V^ math Brdhma» 
aant vid»). 

10. J., m, p. 183. 

11. J., Il,pl65 {haeikammaik nafioeaUati) Q.7 

18. J., V, p 68 {kMtaik haeiM ganu vieec^eM Imddhla hommaik iMath Utrabhi). 
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as many as 1000 karisas of land. * The Mahdsdla Brdhmanas are frequently 
referred to in our stories.^ How such great wealth arose and how it was 
employed we cannot now ascertain. 

Trade they also carried on, both as an ordinary hawker’ aod as a big mer- 
TRADE. chant prince.* Other callings adopted by the Brahmanas 

are those of a hunter,’ a carpenter,’ a shepherd^ an archer’ and so on. 

Thus we see that the vast majority of the Brahmaijas, like the rest of the 
people, followed whatever profession they Jikod and which could give them 
their livelihood, mmdndful of the Vodic studies or sacrificial rites. The poor 
Brahmana farmer of the Somadatta-^dtakay of whom wc spoke a while ago, 
is able to commit to memory a single verse with great difficulty and at the 
decisive moment says before the king exactly the opposite of what he wants 
to say.® 

In the words of Fick, “with the Brahmana agriculturists, merchants, 
hunters and carpenters, we leave the solitary height upon which is enthroned 
the Brahmana, who is raised according to his own theory above ail other mem- 
bers of society, and descend to the motely groups of people where the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste.” ’ ® 

In the JatahaSy as in the general Buddhist Literature, the premier posi- 
i^A TTTVAs ^ion in society is generally assigned to the Khattiyas instead 
of the Brahmanas. 

A Bdiattiya has always an air of superiority about his person. Wo prob- 
ably never hear him addressed by his name or in the second 
CONSCIOUS- person by any person belonging to the lower classes. In the 
SUPERIORITY. Ganganhdla Jdtaka^ • we see the mother of King Udaya whom 
the barber Gafigamala has called by his family name 
{kulandmem), crying out angrily ; “This lowoastc shampooing son of a 
barber {hinajacco malamajjano nahdpitaputto) dues not know his place : he 
calls my kingly high-descended {puttam pafhavismram J dtikhattiyam) son 
Brahmadatta.” Even with regard to a Biahmana, the Ehattiya seems to be 
conscious of his superiority, so much so that king Arindama, for instance, calls 
Sonaka, the purohita*8 son, a man of low birth {Brdhrmm hiitajaccoy ^ and 
himself he calls asaridthinnakhattiyavamse jdto, born of an unbroken line of 

1. J., m, p. 293 ; IV, p, 276. 

2. J., I, p. 140 ; n, p. 272 ; IV, pp. 237, 325 ; V, pp. 193, 227 ; VI, p. 32. 

3. J., II, p. 16. 

4. J., IV, p, 16 ; V, pp. 22, 471. 

6. J., II, p. 200 ; VI, p. 170 Jff, {luddaha-kamma). 

6. J., IV, p. 207 ff {BrShmana.va44h<i^i) 

7. J., Ill, p. 401 {ajapOia-BriUmano). 

8. J., m, p. 219 ; V, p. 127. 

9. J., U, p. 166-6 GO m 

10. op. eiLy p. 247 ; C/. VI, p. 214-Q. 929, where the theorist, like the theoretioel BrUi- 
man*, condenuui the wc^y Br&hmaeft for following Taxied oooapations for the sake of bread. 

11 . J.,m,p.452. 

12. J.,V,p,257. 
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nobles, t.e., *‘in a family the members of tvhich both on their father’s and their 
mother’s side were recognized as Khattiyas.” From this it more over appears 
clear that the Khattiyas too attached groat importance to purity of blood and 
would not regard even the son of a Khattiya by a Brahmania wife as a truo-bom 
Khattiya. ’ 

And in the enumeration of the castes the Khattiyas are almost always 
mentioned first: Khattiya Brdhmam Vessd Suddd CattMla-PuTckusd.^ This 
may be due partly to the fact, that the Buddhist writers wore ill-disposed to- 
wards Brahmaijism, and partly, pc^rhaps to a greater extent, to the actual 
superiority of the ruling class in general and the degraded condition of the 
Brahmai;M^s in the esst.^ 

Also, the Khattiyas of the time soem to show as much zeal as the Brah- 
ma^ias in the study of the Vedas and other iSdstras and, as we 
SPIP^T^L many of them went to stay at the famous 

UFB. University of Takkasila. Hence the superiority of their 

class appears not only in the social and political domain 
which was assured to them through their material power itself, but oven in 
spiritual field they were not inferior to the Brahmai;ias. 

Now, what constituted this Khattiya class ? As in the Epic,^ and prob- 
ably in a somewhat narrower sense, tho Jdtahas understand by a Khattiya a 
member of tho ruling class which includes the king, his groat lords and vassals, 
along with the higher portions of tho army. ® As such the term Khattiya may 
well correspond to the Vedic Rdjanya.^ 

The Khattiyas had perhaps the sole or main duty of defending the honour 
of their country and so far they could be looked upon as “warriors par excel- 
Unce"'^ But like the B^ahma^as, tho Khattiya also could and did employ 
himself in any occupation he liked without any restriction of class-conscious- 
ness.® 

The Khattiyas did not form a compact whole. They only represented 
NOT A political power. As Fick® says, “certain customs especi- 

HOfclOGENOUS ally those relating to connubium and the prohibition of 
impurity may be noticed in certain ruling families which 
led to separation from the rest of the population, but these customs did 
not seem to have the authority of laws as in the Brahmanical theory.” 


1. Of. Dlgha Nik&ya, 111, 1, 24. 

2. J., I, p. 326 ; lll,p. 194 ; IV, pp. 206, 303. 

3. Chimera, J. t A. 8., 1894, p. 342. 

4. Hopkms, J. A. 0. 8. 13, p. 73. 

6. Fide, op. eit., p. 79. 

6. Of. Vedic Index, II, p. 216. The expression Kfotriya later normally takes the place of 
tdjanya as a designation for the ruling class. 

7. KhaUiya is used as a synonym for B&jan at J., U, p. 166 : 111, pp. 106, 164 ; V, pp. 90, 
112; for warriors in general tolahdye (111, p. 319) and yo(IAe(l,p. 363; Il,p.401)aie ns^ Of. 
»l«)J..IV,pp. 809^ 

8. See for instance J., n, p. 87 ; IV, pp. 84, 169 ; V, pp.300-8. 

9. cip. oft., p. 8L 
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Voij seldom does the word Vessa (Vat^a) occur in the J^tahas, and 
THB OAHAPA- occurs it is used only in connection with theoretical 

r75ANpTHE discussions, and not to mean any existing social unit or 
KUTUMBIKAS. group. “A caste, in the sense of the Brahma^^cal theory, 
the Vai^yas never became even in the western Brahmanical lands,’* sa3rs 
VESSA * “Originally, in the oldest Vedic age, a name for the 

RARELY class of cattle-breeding, and land-cultivating Aryan settlers, 
MENTIONED. served later the purpose of the theorizing Br^manas to 
bind together the unlimited number of social groups.” ^ 

If any social division of our period corresponds to the traditional Vaiiya 
order, and has a similar meaning, it i* that of the Gahapati 
or the householder. The Jdtakas make us quite 
FIGURE. familiar with these Gakapatis. In these Gahapaiis, we 
can see the land-OAvning and mercantile class ranking 
just below the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas. The Gahapaiis had their own 
importance' and played a significant part oven in the court of the king. They 
appear permanently in the retinue of the king, along with the ministers and 
the Brahmanas ; {Anmccd ca Brdhmana-gahapatikddayo. 

Like the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas, those Gahapatis also seem to have 
distinguished themselves from the great mass of the people 
CLASS™^ by a certain conciousness of position and perhaps also by 
pride in their higher descent. Thero was also this custom, 
not a rigid rule, tl at the Gahapati parents should bring for their grown-up 
son a girl of good family, of their own class, as we shall notice hereafter.^ 
Wo shall also see that the GahapatiSy at least the richer section represented 
by the Setthisy devoted u part of their life to study, and sometimes in old 
age became homeless ascetics in common with the other classes of the 
people. Moreover, the Jdti or caste of a Gahapati seems to have been 
hereditary, for though ruined through the loss of foituno and compelled to 
maintain himself on ignoble professions, a Gahapati still lemains a Gahapati, 
We have the instance of one such Gahapati who deals in vegetables and 
fruits (pannikagahapaii).^ Another poor Gahapati maintains lumsclfand 
his mother with difficulty by working as a hired labourer.® Equally with 
the two higher classcb, the Gahapatisy and the Setthisy had deep contempt 
for the low-casto people as will appear."^ 


1. 02 >. cit.y p. 252. 

2. Ibid.; Cf. Vedic Indexy II, pp. 333-6. 

3. J., I, pp. 162, 470 ; II, pp. 124, 241 ; IV, pp. 227-G. 03 ; 317, 499, Cf. MahdvaMa* A 
22-3. The Oahavai of the Jaina Uvdgagadaado is also a rich land-owner, pp. 46-0 ; Of J., VI, 
p. 297-G. 1301. 

4. See for instanoe, J., II, p. 121 (Bodhlaatto B&r&ncuito (widUn g&make gaJiapatikitU 
nibbatU, Athdaaa vayappaHassa Bdr&ncutto kuladhifarath dneaurn). 

6. J., in, pp. 21 ; also IV, p. 446. 

6. J., n, p. 139 : also m, p. 326. 

7. €.g.y J., ly, p. 378. 
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Th« Gahapaii engages liinuself in wliatever oooapation he likes. And 
even as the term denotes, the Qahapati class embraces in its fold all those 
traders and bosincssmen, the craftsmen and the artisans whom we noticed 
in the course of our investigation of the Economic life of the day, ' in fact the 
large mass, a conglomeration of difEering groups of people following different 
professions and different rules of life. Though not forming anything like a 
closed rank, with a social exclusiveness about them or with rigid caste rules 
binding them all, the Oahapatia can be differentiated from the Khattiyas and 
the Brahmauas on the one hand and the Suddas and other lower strata of the 
people on the other. A distinctive atmosphere does, no doubt, surround this 
class of the Gdhapatis. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that these Gahapatis arc also 
THE IBBHAS Ibbhos (Ihhyas) in our Jdtakas. This term, /66Aa, 

meaning wealthy, occurs also in one of the Vpanisads^ and in 
one of the Rock Edicts of Aioka;® by it is, no doubt, designated the rich upper 
and middle class of the society of the times. 

Of these Ibbhos, one of the gdthds in the Bhuridntta Jdtaka* says, 

“ Yathdpi Ihhhd dhamndhaiiliahetu 
Kammdni kdrenti puthu pathavyd . . 

The most important and aristocratic representative of the Gahapati class 
is, of course, the Setfhi whom we have already known before and therefore 
we need not repeat hero what we have already said about his position, status 
and functions. 

.\lmo8t synonymous with the word Gahapati is the word Kutumbika in 
the Jdtokas.^ It also denotes members of the citizen class, as 
THE KVTVM- a rule like the Gahapatis, wealthy citizens at the head of a 
BIKA. ’ household. The Kvtumbikats lived in towns and villages, but 
mostly in villages : a leading citizen {nagaravdsi ktdapuUa) 
seeks for his son the daughter of a Kutumbika living in u village. The KtUum- 
bikas Iving in the- town, engage in some business or the other, like that of 
a oomselling {dhoMavikkaya).^ Sometimes they are very rich carrying on 
extensive trade.* The Kutumbikas in the village are well-to-do peasant- 
proprietors. 

1. Cf. Seaart*8 remftrks : The Vsiiyas are, in Brahmaoio tradition, chiefly regarded aa 
oultivators and merchants, but Buddhist literature in calling them generally Gahapatis or 'house- 
holders* brings them strictly into line with the interpretation of the Iranian category (Fas- 
trya-FOM^anU), op. eit., pp. 117-8. 

2. See FciM Jndea;, I, p. 80. 

3. B. E., V, See Bhandarkar, Akoha, p. 183. 

4. J., VI, p. 214-G. 929 : “As householdm to gain a livelihood Count all pumuits legiti- 
mate and good.** 

6. J., n, p. 267. 

6. J.,rV,p.870<a«iia»ff«i&^ 
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During the course of our study of the Economic life of the times, we 
noticed the two main trado-assooiations, w*2., the merchant 
GUILD CASTES, imions and the craft-guilds. ' We saw that merchants often 
formed into a union having the characteristics of the heredi- 
tariness of membership and the institution of the elder {Jeffhaka). With 
BIERCHANT the gradual development of trade relations and the growing 

CLASS. complexities of society, the significance and the inner com- 

pactness of, and the sense of solidarity among, those unions deepened. 
Being similar to the castes on account of the traditional organization, they 
gradually got, in course of time, certain rules and customs of their own and 
tended to aj^pear a distinct order in the social structure. 


The distinctive appearance of a class by itself is much more pronounced 
in the case of the manufacturers and the handicraftsmen. Hero, 
ARTISAN already noted, we see three circumstances : local divi^:ion 

of diSerent kinds of work, hereditary character of branches 
of profession and the existence of an elder. These indicate clearly a compact 
organization of handicrafts into guilds. Such were the organizations of 
potters, of smiths, carpenters, ivory-carvers and so on. With regard to 

these, Fick rightly observes: “ the more in the course of centuries the 

caste theory obtained currency, the greater the exolusivoness of, and respect 
for, the leading castes, the more did the manufacturers’ corporations become 
incorporated in the caste order. After the example set by the nobility aud 
the Brahmauical caste, they surrounded themselves with limitations by which 
a eomme n bod and a common table were forbidden with members of castes 
w ho on account of the lowness of their race occujjied a lower stage of human 
society than they themselves. ”2 


Btjtw eou the guilds of tradesmen and most of tlio nuinufacturos mentioned 
before and the despised classes consisting of the Cavdalas and 
OKGANJZED there lie, in the social structure of the day, a ‘multiform 

MASSES. ^ chaotic’ mass of the people which resists, more 01 less, 

every attempt at classification. In this arc included the groat 
number of manufacturers standing outside their corj>oratiQn 8 , the wondering 
dancers and musicians who roam from village to village, eking out their 
livclihoo<l by showing their skill, the tramps who consider every means good 
which helps them to earn theft bread and then, the herdsmen, the hunters 
and the fishermou living m the country, in the forest and in the mountains. 


Apart from those artists who are exclusively in the service of the king 
or the rich tradesmen, we see a large mass of these people 
THE TRAMP, earning their daily bread with difficulty by catering for the 
amusement of people at festivities. Wo road of a dancer 
(na/a) who lives in a village, not far from Benares, and goes with his wife into 


1. SuprOf pp. 212-18 ff. 

2. Op. eiLt pp. 284-6. 
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the town, whore he gets money through dancing and singing.’ Elsewhere* 
a doncing family {napahakiilam) maintains itself by begging. Other acrobats, 
showing the javeline dance* and exhibiting a wooden puppet worked by 
hand,^ the tumblers rolling about and playing on the ground® and the jugglers 
(mdyaMrd) deceiving the people’s sight with their sleight performing on the 
stage® are some of the representatives of this class of Hramps.’ 

In the same category of wandering jugglers, are to be placed the snake- 
charmers (ahigunfhilcd). They are seen roaming about from village to village 
exhibiting their charms and powers over the snakes. One such snake-charmer 
trains a monkey (nuiklcato)^ gives him an antidote {osadharh gdhdpetvd) and 
then allows to play with a snake and in this way earns his livelihood.® An- 
other also has trained an ape ; when a festival is announced {ussave ghuithe), 
ho keeps it with a grain merchant, travels seven days and then lets his snake 
play (ahim kildpento).^ These snake-charmers were clever in their business 
of catching the snakes. The Bhuridatta JataJen'^ describes in minute details 
how the snake-charmer Alambayana first anoints his body with some drug, 
eats a little of it, seizes the snake by the tail, and holding him fast, opens his 
mouth and spits into it the drug that he himself has eaten, then presses him 
like a pillow and then at last throws him into a basket of creepers {Vallipehm). 
The story also describes the various appearances the snake has to make at tho 
order of his master. The snake charmer was of course a x)astmaster in curing 
snake-bites. * * 

We have also mention of a mongoose-tamor (kondadanuiko) of whom it is 
said that his was a servile occupation {paratantiyuttdbhdvu). ^ * 

Then there were the musicians (GarMahbd) and their co-artists. Occasions 
were not rare in those days when festivities (samajjd) were held and people 
enjoyed music and dance. The above-mentioned dancers themselves very 
often made singing and playing on musical instruments accompany their 
dances. And there wore professional musicians also who came to the festivals 
and earned their livelihood by their music. A drummer (bherivddaka) living 
in a village, goes with his son to the city when a festival is announced, plays 
on the drum in the midst of the gathering of the people and gets a good deal of 
money.’* Elsewhere we meet with a conch-blower {sankhadhamaka) who in 

1. J.,m,p. 607 . 

2. J., n, p. X67 ; also III, p. 61. 

3. J., I, p. 430. 

4. J., V, p. le-Q. 40. 

6. J.,ll,p.l42. 

6. J., IV, p. 496-Q. 337 ** M&ifdkdrH raiigammjhe karontA MokeiUi CaJekkAnficMatn Utoadt,** 

7. J., 1, p. 370 ; U, p. 429. 

8. J., H, p. 267. 

J., m, p. 198. 

10. J., VI, pn. 181-6, Cf, in, p. 348. 

11. 1^6 sna^ohamersohew some narootiolilra tobacco aiiditapefy the foake with thdr 
breath. The docile snake then dances to the tune of music.” Q. JT. If. 8,t p. 429. 

12. J., IV, p. 389. w y 

IS. J.,l,p.S88. 
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the same way earns money by blowing on his conoh. * And there were master- 
mqsicians also like &iid Sogga^ employed in oonrts and by private 

persons. 

All these artists, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Yet by 
reason of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of com- 
bination, which eventually marked them off as a separate class by itself. We 
even notice some of the characteristics of an organization, ^me of these 
professions were hereditary. * To this may bo added the fact that these pro- 
fessions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men were 
forced to live in isolation. Still, however, the Jdtakas do not make us feel 
that they in anyway formed a strict caste ; not was there in them the feeling 
of race-community, a factor which, according to Pick,® is of great importance 
in the formation of the despised castes. 

In the concluding gdthds of the Tittira JdtaJea^ we witness an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant people and of the sphere in which 
their destiny unfolded itself : 

“As pedlar thro’ Kalifiga land 
Rough roads he travelled, staff in hand ; 

With acrobats be has been found, 

And harmless beast in toils has bound ; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid ; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks has fought. 

And gain by measuiing com has sought ; 

False to his vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood an ay ; 

His hands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 

More settled than these wandering and restless people were the herdsmen, 
the huntsmen, the fishermen and the foresters. On account of their work, 
they inclined more to lead a solitary life away from towns, cities and even 
villages. We observe such people in the Kumla Jdtaka:'* cowherds 
(gopdlakd)y nethords {pa8updlakd)y grass-cutters (tinahdrakd), stick-gatherers 
(kaffhahdrakd) and the foresters {vamkammikd). Those people no doubt had 
to visit now and then villages and towns nearby to sell the forest-produce 
and get their livelihood. But in general they led an iso' 


1. Ibid., p. 284. 

2. J., n, p. 249 jflf. 

3. J., Ul. pp. 188, 189— a. 58. 

4. J., I, pp. 283 ipheriv&dakakula) > 284 (niikhadhamikaMa) 
240 igandiutbhakvla). 

6. M. ct(. p. 2W. 

6. HI, pp .541.2.QG. 110-4. 

7. J.,V. p.417. 
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however they were in a sufficiently great number to unite into a village com- 
munity and then they might have formed an organization similar, for example, 
to that of the artisans. * 

It is interesting to find that among fbhermon there weie different desig- 
nations which appear to coincide with the names of modern fishermen castes. 
Thus the fishermen with nets and baskets (jdlalcumindni) wore called KnuMab * 
and Kewdf is to-day a name of a class of fishermen. ^ The fishermen witli the 
poles wore called bdlisikd.* 

Turning our eyes again to the busy society of the villages and towns, wo 
cast a glance oyer another class of people, that of the serving 
THE SERVING Wo see tliom ‘composed of all possible elements of the 

CLASSES. population difi’oring in point of race and professional work.’ 

And though we meet with men of higher and aristocratic 
castes engaged as day-labourers (bhatakd) in times of distress as is the fate 
of the poor of the Suiano Jdtaka^ and of the three Brabniaua 

girls of the Suvannahamsa Jdtaku,^ they formed a small fragment of the 
serving classes : the niajority of these serving people came from families in 
which the profession was liereditary, as we find in the Kummdsapindet Jdlaka.'^ 
However ill-paid and ill-treated the day-labourers might have been, their lot 
was bettor than that of the slaves, as wo have alreaily soon. And as regards 
slaves {ddsd)t with whom we have already become familiar, we may repeat 
here only this, that they were drawn from all classes under various circum- 
stances ; their lot was miserable : their status low ; but in spite of their low 
status, they occupied iu society a position in some respects different from 
that of the despised classes to bo noticed shortly. They could not be regarded 
as impure, like the latter, for they had to work for their masters in manifold 
household duties like helping theic masters in dressing and undressing, assist- 
ing in the care of their bodies, prepaiiug and serving their food, and cleansing 
the house. Moreover, as they lived together in their masters’ family, they 
lacked the local isolation and external combination of the despised castes ; 
consequently, they were not bound up into a caste. ® 

We now come to the lowest strata of tho social structure of the day. 

Speaking of the Vaz^ya caste in the Epics Hopkins says, “It is 
probable that at all times the third caste was an elastic term 
TOUCHABLES. fo^ every Aryan not priest or warrior ; but it connoted pure 
blood and hence excluded those ‘mixed castes’ which were 
sometimes higher, but more often low'or, than tho houseslave. A great mass 
of those people were the hill-tiibos reduced to servitude or to low pursuits, 
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See, for instaooe, J., IV, pp. 137 ff. 
J„ n, p. 178. 


Cf. Nesiield, Caste ayaUm, p. 9 ; Eiok, op. cit., p. 302 u. 
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J., 1, p. 476. 
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such as leather-workers, fowlers, etc., all those useful but dirty and dis- 
agreeable people whom the Brahinai;ta despised and the Buddbist affected to 
love and honour.”* The distinction between the bright-coloured Arj^ons 
and the dark-colourcd aborigines is to be seen as old as in the Vedas, at a period 
just following the Aryan immigration into India.* The Aryans as they 
spread throughout the country, could not but assimilate in themselves the 
natives. Mixture of races there could not but occur. But the progress of it 
was very slow and was even retarded. While preserving the tradition of here- 
ditary customs, the fragments (of Aryan tribes) wero reconstituted under the 
action of necessity and new interests, topographical or otherwise. The exclu- 
sive rigour of the genealogical bond must have been somewhat impaired by 
this. The way was open to diversified principles of groupings. ^ 

But the conquerors were evidently at a higher culture-stage than the 
native castes. And in course of time, as the Aryans began to settle in enclosed 
villages, they, dominated more or less by an idea of real or supposed relation- 
fihip, formed a corporate body. Then religious considerations intervened. 
Scruples of purity did not allow the Aryan settlers to follow certain profes- 
sions, nor even to receive into their fold compatriots who followed them. Not 
only this. Even among those thus oxcludscd, the same fastidiousness tended 
to multiply barriers by establishing a scale of impurity among various trades. 

Wo meet a number of these low races in omr stories. The lowest of 
these, and so frequently to be met with, are the Can^dlas, 
CANDAlas They are not allowed to live within the walls of a town or a 
village. They live outside {bahinagare),* in a village, by 
themselves (CanMlaganialce).^ Two C'andala brothers who 
know how to blow a Caijdala flute {Canddla vainsadhopana),^ show their 
an; outside the city gates.’' Even the touch or the sight of a Cai^dala 
caused impurity. In theNefa^elw/ala/ca® wre meet with a Brahma^a youth, 
proud of his caste. On the way he meets a Ca^dala. “Who are you,” he 
asks, and the latter replies, “I am a Ca^dala.” And then the anxiety of 
atmospheric purification arises in his mind. 11c tries to run away from him 
for fear lest the wind alter touching the Oajcidala’s body might touch his own. 
He cries out loudly ; “Curse you, you ill-omened Camilla, get out of the wind,” 
and goes away quickly to windward.® In the Mdlanga Jdtaka, ’ ® it is narrated 

L (7. i/. I, p. 2^ 

2. C/. K. T. Shah, “The Vedio Aryans, very probably, made the first distinction — the 
■first ancestor of the modem caste — which created a wide gulf between the aborigin — the Daayu- 
and themselves, the proud conquerors swelling with arrogance of their lighter complexion.’’—^ 
The Sj^ndowr that was Jnd., p. 195. 

3. Senart, Caete in India, p. 193. 

4. J., IV, p. 376 ; Cf. Manu, X, 51. 

5. Ibid., pp. 200, 376, 390, 

6. Fiok, op. cit., p. 318, is probably more correct hero in rendering the term thoU the 
Cambridge T^ranslator who gives the meaning as ‘art of sweeping’ ; but see Coomoraswamy, 
J. A. 0. a., 48, p. 281. 

7. J., IV, p. 390. 

8. J., Ill, p. 233. 

9. J,, 111, lc.f {nasea canidla, Kaiakanni, adhovaUvn y&hiti vatvd vegena tatea npariniUark 

agamOs*). 

JO. J., IV, p. 388. 
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how sixteen thonsand Brabma^as lost their caste (abrdhmane kSrimu) 
because they, unknowingly though, took food which had been polluted by con- 
tact with the leavings of a Cand^l^’s nieal (Canddlucc^ii^habhaita). And in 
the Satadhamma Jdtahay ^ a Brahniaua commits suicide becavse he has eaten 
the leavings from a Candala’s dish. The fear of pollution is not confined to 
the Brahimauas alone. A Ca^dala is on his way to the gate of the town, but 
encounters the daughter of tho Setthi and, attracted by her beauty, stands 
gazing. The girl, peepmg through tho curtain of her palanquin, sees him and 
asks: “Who is that?” and as the answer comes: “A Candala, my lady,’* 
she cries out : “Bah ! I have seen something which brings bad luck !’* and 
washing her eyes livith scented water she turns hack. Her escorts strike tho 
OaudSla and make hijn senseless, and go away. ^ Similarly do we find in tho 
Citta-SambhiUa J dtaka ® the two girls polluted by the sight of a Caud^la. Both 

tho girls — one a Setthi’s daughter and the other &purohita*s daughter —come 
to the city gates and see tho two Caudala boys : “This is an evil omen to see** 
{apassitabbayutiakam), they cry out and wash their eyes with perfumed water 
and return home. The multitude crying, “0 vile outcastos, you have made 
us lose food and strong drink, which would have cost us nothing,’* belabour 
the two CatjL<jlala boys so much that they become senseless. When they re- 
cover their sense, one says to the other : ‘‘all the misery has come upon us 
because of oirr birth. We cannot do this Ca^dala-work.”^ They conceal 
their birth and go away to Takkosiia. “Contemptuous as a Caud^la” has 
become a proverbial expression, as it is oven to-day. In the Sigdla J dtaka 
a young lioness, to whom a jackal has made a proposal of marriage, says, 
“This jackal is condidreed low and wretched amongst the beasts, and like a 
man of low caste {Can^lasadiso)” Elsewhere also we hear this contempt : 
A Brahma^a designates his adulterous wife as ‘Pdpacanddli. 

The Candalas were not only despised and kept isolated from the rest of 
the society but wore distinguished by their outward appearance 
THEIB DRESS, also. Their dross is thus described: clad in a bad red 
under-garment {rattadupatfam) having a belt around him 
{1edyaband,ha7iam)j above this a dirty upper-garment {pam!mkulasamghdtim)t 
and an earthen pot in hand.’' 


The Catidalas had probably their own dialect, and by this also they were 
distinguished from the rest of the population, and preserved 
their racial individuality. The two Oa^d^l^ boys Citta and 
Sambhiita mentioned before, go to Takkasila, dressed as Biah- 
manas, and study there. Once, on the occasion of a Brdhmamvdcandkam 


CANDALA- 

DIALEOr. 


2. J.,iV,p.376. 

3. Ibid.,w.m-h 

4. Ibid.t anihikath jdOith nwiya dukkham uppannam, eandoJakammarh kO^urh na 

9akkhi$$Himi,*’ Tho idea of a pollution by toooh seems to be present even in the Upanifodt 
OJ, Brhadeiiranyaha Upanifodt 6, 4, 113. 

5. J., if, p. 6. 

0. J.,IV, p.246. 

7. J., IV, p. 879, 880-Q.l : <^. VI, p. 150--“wore a yellow dress {hIMvarh) and put a 
y^w oloth on his head {haliddapi UAUcdya sisast PtfheM). 
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(invitation to the Braiunan&s), the students are having a feast at a villager’s 
house. One of the two brothers takes up a ball of hot rice and bums his 
mouth and asks the other in the Candela dialect (Canddlahhdsd ) : “Hot, 
is’nt it? The other too replies in the same dialect and both are thus 
detected and driven out from the University. ’ 

,4a regards the professional work of the Candalas, the stories tell us very 
little. Excepting the mention of the two flute-players,* of the 
OCCUPATION, m-.ndcr of the old rubbish jinmfaiisamhhdraho^ and of one 
who burns eorpscs,^ they do not say anything on the point. 
It should be doubtful, indeed, that their sphere of acti^dty was so circum- 
scribed, though their low stage of culture prevented them from taking to Idgher 
prc»fo3sions, even that of an artisan. Their low po.sition is thus sunimed up : 

“The lowest race that go upon two feet 
Are the Caridalas, meanest men on earth.”® 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Catidalas, are the 
Pukkusas,^ the Brahmamcal PaulkasasP These Pukhisas 
PVKKU8AS. were also most probably a non-Aryan race occupying a very 
low position in society. The Jdtakas give us veiy little 
account of these people. Probably one occupation of theirs was that of 
removing dead flowers from the temples {pupphachaddakd,)^ 

.Another non- Aryan race standing at a low* stage of culture was that of 
NISAdas NisddaSf the hunters in general, whom we saw in the begin- 

ning of our survey of the Economic life in those days. These 
Nisadas are, of course, the Nai^Mas of the Brahania^ical Caste theory, which 
regards them as descendants of a Brahmana by a Stidra wuinan* and assigns 
them the work of killing fish and the like. ’ ® The Jdtakas, as we know, also 
give them the work of hunting and fowling.” “Though this was their 
professional work,” stvys Fick, “they fell into contempt, for the occcupation 
of a fisherman or hunter which represents in itself the earliest and lowest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could not in India come to bo held in respect, 
for this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the killing of a living being.” ’ * 

Their low and despised position in society is indicated in varioua ways 
in our stories. In the Cidla-Noiidiya Jdtaka^^ it is said that a Brahma na 

i7~jcri\^ pp. 391-2. ’ “ 

2. J.. IV, p. 388. 

3. J., V, p. 429 : Cf. Manu, X, 62. 

4. J., V, p. 449-G. 335 — chavadahakam : cf. Manu, l.c. 

5. J., IV, p. 397-G. 39 : Jati na/r&narh eidhamd janinda, Canijdlayoni dipad&kaniUhA. . . 

6. J., Ill, pp. 194-6 — GG. 65-9 ; fV, pp. 206-G 7-9; 303-G. 72; VI, p. 142-G. 636. 

7. Cf. Brhaddmnyaka Upanisad, 6, 4. 13. According to tho Law ihiokfl, a Pukkusa is a 
son begotten by a Ni^Lla by a S udro woman : Manu, X, 18. 

8. J., V, p. 449 G. 336 : Cf. TheragdihA, V, p. 620, where Thera Sunita sings ; “Of low 
family am 1, 1 was poor and needy. Low was the work which 1 did, namely, that of removing 
faded flowers (from temples and palaces). 1 was despised by men, held in low esteem and 
reproved.” Cf. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 160. 

0. Cf. Manu, X. 8. 

10. /Sid., X, 48. 

11. See, for instance, J., II, p.l32 ; III, p. 97 ; IV, pp. 364, 413 ; V, pp. 110, 337. 

12. op. cU., p. 322 : Cf. for Greek hunters, Zimmem, Qruk Commonwudth, p; 286 

13. L, n, p. 200. 
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Toutli, coming straight from Takkasila, takes to the occupation of a hunter 
as he cannot earn his livelihood by any other art. Similarly, the words of 
the king in tlie Rohantamiga Jdtaka^ asking the hunter to give up his sinful 
occupation (pdpam) and advising other means of livelihood, such as agricul- 
ture, trade, lending money, indicate the low estimate in which this profession 
was held at that time. Elsewhere the son of a Setthi makes his friend- 
hunter to give up his profession. ^ The Nisadas also, like their fellow-men 
the Candelas* live outside villages and towns, in a village by themselves 
(mgaraio avidure eJeasmin n^mdagdindke).^ 

In the same category of despised classes come the Sapdkas, the iSvapd- 
SAPAKAS Brahma ^ical theory whom Manu^ calls as the 

descendants of a Kfmtriya by an Ugra woman. A verse in 
the MdiaUga Jdlaka^ says : 

“You know we liv’e on what we chance to get 
Rise ! let the low-caste churl enjoy a bit.” 

Besides these despised people w'hom Fick likes to call “ethnical castes”* 
as they were held together by a common race, we meet with 
LOW-PRO- other groups of people who, by thoix mean word, wore also 
CASTES. despised and isolated from the ^cmlized* castes of the 

people. These are characterized by Fick as ‘low pro- 
fessional castes.’ These also were non- Aryan races carr3ring on manual work 
and, therefore, low and then despised in the eyes of the more refined and leis- 
ure-seeking Aryan conquerors. Senart says : ^‘Nowhere in antiquity have 
the Indo-Europeans shown any great taste for manual professions. The 
Grcolis and Romans left them to slaves or intermediate desses, freed men and 
members of the household. The Aryans settled in villages and at first com- 
pletely pastoral iu occupation, had even less need to follow^ them in India than 
elsewhere. Manual labour was destined in general to remain the lot of either 
the aborigines or of the peoples whose hybrid or doubtful origin relegated them 
to the same level. . , .the fear of defilement closed a number of professions to 
the Aryans ; ... the aborigines, too numerous to sink individuality to the 
condition of domestic slaves, and driven by circumstances into the blind alley 
of manual trade, wore led both by their own traditions and by the influence 
the Aryans to form themselves into new groups in which the profession seemed 
to be the connecting link.”’ 

1. J., rV, p. 422-G. 112. 

2. J., ni, p. 61 . 

3. J., n, p. 36 ; IV, p. 422. 

4. X. 19, 38. -61. 

6. J., IV, .p. 380-G.2 : JQn&ai (w»w paradatt&pajiviin uUiUha piniath labhaiath sap&ko. 

A Op. cU., p. 324. The Brahmacioal Cante theory considered all these into mixed castes. 
See Manu, X, I, 45. Among these are also the Amda^fhas in J., IV, p. 363-G. 248, and the 
Uggas in J., pp. 363-G.(?) and 490-G. 1714, who are called by Mimu as descendants of a 
Brfthmana % a Yaitya woman and. of a K^atriya by a Sudra woman respectively. Manu, X, 
8-9: Senart remarks: **tho explanation of * mixed castes' can never have deceived anyone; 
flagrant imposaibUitieB condemn it at sight.** op. cit,, p. 101. 

7. op. eiL, pp. 202-3 ; Cf. Eiok, op. eU., p. 326 and n. 
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In the Rathaharas and the Venas, we have to see such low and 
VENA8,BATHA‘ despised professional castes. The prince of the Kfian^ahdla 
Jdtaka^ tired of kingly life longs to be bom in such 

low-classes : 

“0 had I bat boon bom from courts aloof, 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

I should have lived my days to the end in peace, 

Nor died a victim to a king’s caprice.” 

Similarly do we find in the KusaJdtaka^ the term Vena used in contempt. 

Here we can see the low estimation of these castes. As the words them- 
selves indicate, the Venas are bamboo-workers and the RatJuikdras the carri- 
age-builders : professions bounded them, later, into castes. Other such 
classes arc those of the basket-makers (nalakdrd), the flute-makers (Velukdrd 
or Ve^ukdrd)^ also the weavers {pesakdrd: tantavdyd)* and the barbers (mhd- 

Such then wore the social groups in the days of the stories under consi- 
deration. We have deliberately loft out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included in the social structure, for it had 
renounced almost all its relations with the mundane world. This is the class 
of Samamsy the recluses of whom we intend to speak later on while discussing 
the Religious conditions of the times. Hero we only mention thorn in order 
not to lose sight of them, for they influenced a great deal in the social workings 
of tlie time. 

Wo hope, it will have been sufficiently understood from the foregoing dis- 
cussions that, even though the social structure of the day was, thooj'otically, 
based on caste-groupings, caste was seldom an index of avocation or social 
relationship. On the other hand, love of society and fellow-ship in feeling 
in which all consideration of caste was completely sunk, wore the predominant 
characteristics of the social working of those days. Economically— and 
economic considerations are always in the forefront —the peophj were divided 
into three main classes : upper, middle and lower — HlrMmuTckattJiantajjhirnd.^ 
Those were the proper classes known to the ordinary people, who did not care 
to see to what caste a particular individual belonged. 


1. J., VI, p. 142— G. 630 : Fan nH-ndharh j&yeyya Baihak6rakule»u va Pulckwakaktu 
va Venesu va j&yeyyatk.*’ 

2. J., V, p. 306-G. 57 ; “ Veni toath aai ca»4dli...'* 

3. J., IV, p. 261. 

4. J., I, p. 366 — **l&makakamma” 

6, J., m, pp. 461-2. ^'Hinajacco malamajjano nah&piiapuUo.'* 

6. J., in, p. 248.G, 25; IV, pp. 226, 496, G. 335. Cf. Uv&sagadtudo, p. 30: **Uceani. 
yamajjhimA '* ; the eame work, p. 8, gives detailed groupings as : r&yusaratwavaram&4athb^ 
ko4uiHbiyasefthi «aUhav&ha ; ki^s, princes, nobles, governors, mayors, bankers and mwohaats. 
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CHAPTEB II 

KUTUMBA OR THE FAMILY 

The unit of society was, as it has beeu till the present day, the Kvfumlba 
or the family which comprised a patriarch, his wife (or wivesl, 
KVTViiBA. his unmarried daughters, and his sons with their wives and 
children. Marriage in this period was usually monogamic, 
though polygamy was not unknown but limited mainly to the richer 
class and the nobility. In the household, the patriarch was the head and 
master \vith absolute authority ; the wife was the mistress but dependent 
on, and obedient to, the master. Of the position of women per se we 
shall shortly try to get a clear idea. 

Children were natiually the happy conipr of the household. Prayers for 
getting children were not uncommon.* On the birth of a 
OHILDBEN. child, neighbours and relatives came with ofterings 
(kMramularn) to tho parents of the new-born child. ^ There 
was a day fixed for naming the child {ndmagahariodivasa.y Names 
wore usually formed after those of the aucestors or from the mother’s 
or the father’s side.^ Probably in the case of a girl a sacrifice called the 
mvamiya was performed nine days after the birth. * It saems that a feeling 
of dificrence was maintained between a girl and a boy as the following utter- 
ances of the king in the Katthahdri Jdtaka^ and of the purohiia in the Uddd~ 
laka Jdtakay suggest : “If it be a girl, spend tliis ring on her nurture ; but if 
it be a boy, bring ring and child to me.” Children were carried on hips 
{afikendddya)t^ as is well-known. As play, mirth, merry-making and enjoy- 
ment have been the very life-breath of children in all countries and in all ages 
(Anando ca pamddo ca sadd we see them here in our stories, 

making hills from the dustboaps, * ° the girls shaking sand in a small winnow- 
ing basket (nice training for their later life), * * the urchins playing at the 
foot of the banyan tree at the entrance of the village * f or having a 
ride on young bulls of the village*’ or else harassing the poor mother by 
refusing to go to the field. *^ Ideal children were recognized as “nobly- 
bred, quick-witted and easy men to please whatever thing be sped.” * * 

1. J., II, p. 328 ; V, p. 312. 

2. J., V, p. 127. 

3. J., 404 ; Yljia. 332. 

4. J., lY, p. 298 ; 'VI, pp. 332 {ayyak&dlnaik) ; 485-0. 1700 — makyarh maUikofn 
nAmatkf na pi p^leaaa^bhava^.** 

6. J.,^,p.622-G. 1958. 

6. J., I, p. 134. 

7. J., IV; p. 298. 

8. J., n, p. 127 ; VI, p. 613. 

9. J.. V, p. 330-00. 177-8. 

10. J., VI, p. 559-G. 2235. 

11. /6h(..P.64. 

12. J.,in,p.202. 

18. J.,I,p.m 

14. J.,VI,p.877. 

16. 
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Of domestic affection and happiness wo have a rare representation in our 
DOMESTIC stories. Folklore, portraying, as it does, the real domestic 
LOVE. always been highly prized. The ]oint*famiIy 

system was, in those times, it seems, free from the vices 
that attend it at the present time. ' 


The relation of child and parent was clearly one of affection, as a rule ; 
for the father is regarded as the type of all that is good and kind. Parents 
are recognized as god-like.* 'Brahma hi mdtdpitaro pubbdcariyd ti vuccore.’® 
so we are told in the Sona-NandaJdtaka, which deals beautifully with the rela- 
tions of parent and child. Supporting parents in their old ago was considered 
an imperative duty, enjoined by religion and, more so, by tradition.* Wo 
have, in the Vessantara Jdtaka,^ a noble and sublime representation of that 
parental love, that precious bond between parent and child which is self- 
evident. We observe Vossantara and Maddi respectfully making obeisance 
to his father who with his hand strokes them pleasantly.® Elsewhere* wo 
have a vivid picture of a beautiful girl “like a nymph of heaven” fanning her 
father with a palm-leaf as he lies on a little bed to allay discomfort after his 
early meal. Children sitting down to meals with their parents, instead of 
waiting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decay of respect 
towards parents.® The relation between brothers and sisters was also, as a 
rule, happy. “The name of a brother a strong link is found, to join those akin 
to each other” : So we hear in the Mamsa Jdtaka^ and in another wo hear 
that sisters surely are loving towards their brothers.’® 4.ud if the ideal 
prevailed among the folk that : 


“A father’s, or a mother’s pain or sister’s to relieve 


Amanshouldneverhesitatohis very life to give,”” the utterance 

that : 


“A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the cry of ‘Dear Father’ to hear” ’ * 

is as true and sincere as it is natural, since this human bondage is eternal and 
all-pervading. 


1 . Cf. “ But India aimed at the sublimation of the institution of the family with a delibe- 
rately conceived social axid political purpose.” 8. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through the 
Agee, II, p. 280. 

2. J., VI, p. 364 '* PubbadevaiA n&ma 

3. J.,V,p.331-G. 182. 

4. J., m, pp. 137, 270, 325 ; IV, pp. 45, 90, 280-0, 10 ; 417. V, p. 492-GG. 433-4. 

5. J., VI, pp. 479-594. 

6. ibid., n. 584-0. 2407-8. 

7. J.,IIi:p. 283. 

8. J., I^. 453. 

9. J., in, p. 50-0. 58. *Angam etam manueeinath bh&td lake pavuccati.^ 

10. J., in, p. leH'Bhaginiyo nima bhiUueu eaeneha.' 

11. J., VI, ^ 587-0. 2432 : fmUuld— maternal xmole-was a term of affection used between 
men and men : J., II, p. 301. For the importance of this mother's brother in the Epios and the 
PwrUfae See fliddhanta, op. eit., pp. 125-6. 

12. J., m, p. 50-0. 80~^'*T6iA ti puUo vandamdno haihpeU hadoyath ptfo.'* 
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But the utmost sublimity lies in the affection of a mother towards her 
child. Aud the stories are so full of pathos and happiness, 
nwTTn ?^ sorrows, hopes and fears, while presenting this 

aspect of human love, that they may well stand out as one 
of the Bublimest pieces of world’s Folklore. 


The /Scma-Nanda Jdtaka,' just referred to, presents before us, in all sub- 
limity, the bond of love that always is between parents and children. The 
Braluna^a husband and wife and their two sons, Sona and Nanda, are living 
in a hermitage on the Himalayas. The two brothers tender their parents, do 
everything for them. Later on the older reproaches the younger for not 
serving the parents satisfactorily, and asks him to go away elsewhere. 
Nanda goes away. And when after more than seven years he returns, the 
mother’s heart is filled with inexpressible tender feelings. She runs towards 
her son, embraces him, smells and kisses (cimbitva) his head, and keeps her 
heart at rest, and then says : 


“Just as the tender bo-tree shoot is shaken by the blast. 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda come at last, 
Nanda, methinks, as in a dream returned I seem to see. 

Half mad and jubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to me.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away. 

To greater sorrow then before my soul would be a prey. 

Back to his parents dear to-day Nanda at last has come, 

Dear to my lord and mo alike, with us he makes his home. 
Though Nanda to his sire is dear, lot him stay whore he will — 
Thou to thy father’s wants attend— Nanda shall mine fulfill.* 


The following gdthds, still more clearly, put before us tho typo of an affec- 
tionate mother wdth all her joys and anxieties, more sublimely than even 
Wordsworth could : 


“Craving a child in prayer, she kneels each holy shrine before. 

The changing seasons closely scans and studies astral lore. 

Pregnant in course of time she feels her tender longings grow, 

And soon the unconscious babo begins a loving friend to know. 

Her treasure for a year or less she guards with utmost care. 

Then brings it forth and from that day a mother’s (janetti) name will 

bear. 

With milky breast and lullaby {gitena) she soothes the fretting child 
Wrapped in his comforter’s warm arms his woes are soon beguiled. 
Watching o’er him poor innocent, lest wind or heat annoy, 


1. J.,V,pp.313i)r. 

2. /ML, FP. S28.9 a. 160-63. 
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His fostering ni^rse she may be called, to cherish thus her boy 
What gear his sire and mother have she hoards for him, *may be,’ 

She thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thee.’ 

‘Do this or that, my darling boy,* the worried mother cries. 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs : 

He goes in reckless mood to see a neighbour’s wife at night, 

She fumes and frets, ‘Why will he not return while it is light ?”' 

Out of the four riddle-like questions placed before the wise Mohosadha 
by the king, the two are worthy of our attention hero. The first is : 

“He strikes with hands and feet, he beats the face. 

And he, 0 king, is dearer than a husband;”® 

and in solving this the wise man says : “When a child on the mother’s lap 
happy and playful beats his mother with hands and feet, pulls her hair, boats 
her face with his fist, she says, ‘Little Rogue (Coraputta) why do you beat mo?’ 
and in love she presses him close to her breast unable to restrain her afiection, 
and kisses him ; and at such a time ho is dearer to her than his father.” 

The second question is : 

“She abuses him roundly yet wishes him to be near ; 

And ho, 0 king, is dearer than a husband.”® 

The solution of this is thus beautifully given : “the child of seven years, who 
can now do his mother’s bidding, when ho is told to go to the field or to the 
bazar, says : If you will give mo this or that sweetmeat, I will go ; she says : 
‘Here my son,’ and gives them ; then he eats them and says : ‘Yes, you sit 
in the cool shade of the house and 1 am to go out on your business’ I Ho makes 
a grimace, or mocks at her with gestures, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stick and cries : ‘Get out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits 
{gacchttf cord tarn khan^khan^ikam chindarUuy So she abuses him roundly 
as much as she will ; but what her mouth speaks she does not wish at all, and 
so she wishes him to be near. He plays about the livelong day, and at evening 
not daring to come home he goes to the house of some kinsman (lidtaka). The 
mother watches the road for his coming, and sees him not, and, thinking that 
he durst not return, has her heart full of pain; with tears streaming from her 
eyes, she searches the houses of her kinsfolk, and when she sees her son, she 
hugs and kisses him and squeezes him tight with both her arms, and loves him 
more than ever, as she cries : “did you take even my words in earnest ? (pwtta, 
mamdpivacarum hadaye fhdpesi) V thus, a mother ever loves her son more in 
the hour of anger.” 


1. Ibid., pp. 329 30-00. 166-172 : sbo HI, p. 323-0. 11. 

2. J., VI, 376-0. Hanti hatUhi pAdehi mukkoA ca pan»u$kbhaU 

8o ve rijd piyo Ao<t hemUnamabhipaMati.** 

8. Ibid., p. 377*0. AilotMoti yattAkAmadk SgamaH ca* ac*a ieehati 
8a M pifp hoU kcmtmtamoN^ipactaci,** 
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And, then, who can ever forget the slim and tender-hearted figure of Maddi, 
wife of that Prince-sage Vessantara, pining for her dear children £a:hhfi 
Jali, for she has been late in returning to the hermitage being obstructed on the 
way ? Her feelings are hard to be reproduced here in piecemeal. They should 
be experienced from the story itself, the Tessaintara Jatahit^ the noblest and 
the sublimest in the whole of the Jdtaka collection and, to our mind, in the 
world's literature or folklore. 

Wo only quote this verse spoken by the boy Jali, bereft of his mother : 

“How true that saying seems to be 
Which men are wont to tell : 

Who has no mother of his own 
Is fatherless as well.”^ 

But, are we here all along playing upon mere sentiments and poetic im- 
agination, and have no basis on the realities of life ? The suspicion does arise 
but we cannot share in it. We cannot for a moment believe ourselves that all 
these are mere ideas, and do not reflect real life. No piece of folklore can ever 
remain out of touch with real life : if it does, it is something else, but not a 
piece of folklore. 

Anyway, nobody will object to our contention that domestic love and 
family tie were in those days on a sound footing. 

The son, after marriage which was largely controlled by his parents as 
we shall see, must have lived in the same house and under 
JEfTHAKA, the control of his father. But clearly as the father’s years 
advanced, the care of the household fell on the shoulders of 
the eldest son. 3 After the death of his father, the son looked after the 
family property,^ and if the son was yet young, the management was in the 
hands of the mother.” Brothers were entitled to equal shares of the family 
estate.* It seems probable that there was a tendency for the family 
to break up as soon as the parent died. The sons would then stay in 
the vicinity of one another for mutual support and assistance. In this 
way, the little knot of houses of the several branches of the family would 
together form the nucleus of the second stage in the society, the ndti a predo- 
minant feature of the sociology of the times. 


1. J., VI, pp. 480.593, specially 2213-2289. 

2. Ibid.^ p. 653-Q, 2189— Saoca>S kira warn dhamw 

narH kira evark Aharktu 
yaeta natthi «akd m&Ut 
Pin natthi tatheva so/' 

Cf, for motherly feelings, ibid., pp. 19-20-00. 50-5. 

8. J., V, p. 826-0. 149 : Js^haJea is mod. J^h, elder brother of a woman's husband. 

4. J., I, pp. 226, 887 ; III , pp. 66, 300 : Cf. Snbbarao, op, eit., p. 9. 

5. J.,1V. p.1. 

6. J., in, pp 57, 800, 802-00, 106109. 



CHAPTER III 

THE RELATIONS 


Throughout history Man has remained a social being. Why Man alone ? 
i^AT/ORTHE Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
ACQUAINT- being. This is luminously clear from our stories which deal 
ANCE8. Animal alike. To keep oneself surrounded 

by relations is an instinct of self-preservation. The whole of the Taccha- 
Sahara Jdtaka^ reveals this in a marked manner. A Boar, roared up by a 
carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up : “I cannot live alone by myself 
in this forest ; what if I search out my kindred, and live in their midst ? 
{iidtahe pariyesitvd tehi parivuto vasissdmi.)^ He then not only lives amidst 
his kindred folk, but takes the leading in vanquishing their common foe, 
the Tiger, and thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing 
maxim ; 


“United friends, like forest trees — it is a pleasant sight, 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright.” * 

Of course, there always are gradations in relationship from the family 
onwards, according to the variations of interests: ‘‘Mdtdpitufnittasuhajja- 
Hdtivaggo^iath.QTy mother, friends, kinsmen and acquaintances” — ^this is 
the ptose^ which gives some of the prominent circles of this relationship. 
But in all these, ‘fldti appears to be an all-embracing term and is frequently to 
be met with in the stories. It is a term used not so much in the sense of blood- 
relations (salohita) as in the much wider sense of an acquaintance (as the root 
^d clearly means to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. Well- 
fare of their lidtis was the chief solicitude of the people of those days. In their 
daily life, the people were guided by the love of those whom they know well, 
their friends and acquaintances. No important activity could bo done with- 
out taking one’s fldtis into confidence. Even the king hold consultation with 
his lidtis, over and above his officers and subjects.® The Owl was made king 
by his iidtis.^ The lidti gathers together and laments over tho death of one 
of its members.^ Tho wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should share 
his wealth along with his ndti in order that ho may win fame and rejoice in 


1 . J., IV, pp. 344j()r. 

2. /Wd., p. 344-Q. 161. 

3. Ibid., p. 349-Q. 176 ; See also Md, p. 346 — QQ. 168 — AStl ea disv&na satnaAgi tkato ; 
Q‘lQ3—ko n’ amh&bam idha sattu, ho iUUi susam&gate ; G-172 — satnagge sahite Mti vyagghe ca 
kuruteveue. 

4. J., V, p. 132. Cf. n, p. 29-Q. 15 : The UvdgadasSo, p. 5, gives mote : Mitta-Myi- 
ntyaga-tayana-sambandki-parijana — ^friend, kinsmen, members of one’s own family, one’s blMd 
nlations, oonneoted by marriage, one’s dependents— Homle’s tr. p. 8, n. 16. 

5. J., IV, p. 134-00.96,103-4; V, p. 190-0. 238. 

6. J., n, p. 363— 0. 58 : 8abbM kin iUUihi kosiyo issaro halo, 

7. J.,IV,p. 61. 
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heaves. ’ tvam samanuMSto sottUm passatu lidtalce* says a fowler 

while setting free a bird he had caught. The liberated bird expresses the 
same desire in return : luddaka nandassu aaha aabbehi lidtihi,*^ He 

who is faithful to his friends is of all kin the best ;• kingdom {rajja), relations 
{Mtaha) and wealth (dhanam) are the three things worth consideration by a 
reluctant Prince.^ A widowed queen, big with child, arriving to an unknown 
city was asked as to whether there was any ildtaha, relation, of hers in that 
city.® 

'"One mortal dies— to kindred ties bom in another straight : 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is on this associate”® 

so wo hear in the Daaaraiha Jdtaka. To have a respectable position in the 
midst of one’s own ildti was one of the highest aims of the people.^ Blessings 
of his fidti a Prince should always covet ; for surrounded by them he is always 
safe.® So intense is the bond of afleotion that a parrot never leaves its tree 
‘though a dead stump,’ because it is its lidti and its aakhd.^ 

The fldti was, most probably, a circle of relations where caste or creed 
had no place and recognition, and marriage as we shall presently see was con- 
tracted in such fidtia. 

Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an individual 
and his (or her) ^dti^ was the tie of friendship {metti). 
^AHATA or Numerous are the stories which, with appropirate parables 
FRIENDS. siinilioa and witli knowledge of real life, exemplify the 

high value of friendship. To a man, a friend was nearer 
and dearer than his Hdti. 

But to establish friendship is no easy task. For the world is full of deceit- 
ful appearances. Therefore caution is required at every stop. You may 
have friends. But if they be sense-lacking, they may turn out your foes and 
ruin you, even as the son, in the Makasa Jdtaka,^ ^ cleft his father’s skull, 
while sleying the gnat, or as the girl Rohipi laid low her mother, while 
drawing the flies away J * Unthinking people, contracting friendship with 
anybody and everybody, share the fate of the lion Manoja at the hands 
of the jackal Giriya, ' * or of the sage Indasamanagotta at the hands of his 
pet elephant, ' ® or again of the whole family of the iguanas (godhd) at the 

1. J., Ill, p. 302 — Dhiro bhogt adhigamma Samganhati ca natake ... Cf. IV. p. 127, G. 92. 

2. J., IV, pp. 418-G. 08. 

3. J., VI, p. 14-G. 16. Nitinath uttamo holi yo mittdnadf na d^hati. 

4 . Ibid., p. 16-G. 23 i see also ibid., p. 10-G. 48. 

5. Ibid, p. 82. 

6. J., IV, p. 127-0.90. 

7. J., VI, p. 360, G. .**tagteva taim rUhati mimt^he. 

8. J., IV, p. 135-GG. 103-4”. .. AOiiparibuihatM-. .amittA nappasahanti.” 

9. J., UI, p. 492-5. GG. 23,28, 38. 

10. J., I, pp. 247-G. 43. 

11. J&mI., p. 249-G. 44. 

12. J., in, pp. 323 and GG. 10-lS. 

18. J„ n, pp. 42 ff. and GG, 21-22, 
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hands of one single chameleon (hahantako),^ This is the constant advice 
tendered by a father — an experienced man — to his growing son easily 
susceptible to a woman’s seductions charms : 

“One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend— 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey kind 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined. 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin’d.”* 

Great stress is rightly placed on company with the good. In touching similies 
the truth was made known : “As is the friend whom he chooses for himself 
and follows, such he himself becomes — such is the power of intimacy. One in 
constant intercourse affects his fellow, a close comrade his associate, just 
as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise become the friend 
of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man ties up stinking fish with a 
band of Kusa grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so is intimacy with a 
fool ; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common loaf, it will acquire a pleasant 
odour, so is intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowing the maturity of his 
own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, let not the wise man follow 
the wicked but follow the good.® ** Sukho bhave sappuruaehi sangamo**: 
friendship with the good brings happiness,^ so says Puunaka, the Yakkha 
general. Countless indeed are the benefits of good friendship. For protection 
from any outside danger the need of a friend was absolutely felt by the 
people. 

Mittam sahdyam ca karonti panditd 
Kale akdle sukham dsaydnd,^ 

It was through his friend’s help that the barber, shipwrecked and cast ashore, 
could his home in safety see,^ and it was again through his friend, the Jackal, 
however small and weak he might be, that the lion’s life was saved, as he him- 
self admits {sigdh mama pdnado)J The Mahdukkma Jdtaka,^ where we 
hear the Hawk proposing a marriage to a she-hawk who asks whether he had 
any friend — for they must have some one who can defend them against any 
danger or trouble that may arise — and where wo see how true her words are, 
should have been sufficient to ingrain the truth-of the benefits of good friend- 

1. J., I, pp. 487-8.Q. 137. 

2. J., m, pp. 148-QG. 186-188 ; 525-0-00. 81-7. 

8. J., IV, pp. 436-00. 100^ ; VI, p, 236-0-00. 1047-52. 

4. J., VI, p. 314-0.1379. 

5. J., IV, p. 291-0. 46. 

0. J., U, p. U2-G. 78. 

7. J., 11, p. 29-0. 14. 

8. J., IV, pp. 289-jir. 00. 44-61. 
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ship— in the minds of those who might have heard this story or among whom 
it originated. And people in those days, as even now, must have had to 
through bitter experience in contracting, and, all the more so, in mAintninwg 
their friendship ; and it was from this experience that they leamt for 
themselves, and tried to warn their fellow-brethren, that to the slanderer’s 
whispered sneer one should never lend a willing ear, for ^slander parts firiend 
from friend’ ; but he,* 

‘‘On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mother’s breast. 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord — ”* 
a great psychological truth indeed ! 

The virtues which were to be found in a true friend are enumerated in 
the Mittdmitta Jdtaka^ and ‘are quite simple and indicative of the early exis- 
tence of the Aryan society in a strange land surrounded by unfriendly people.’^ 
They are : he remembers his friend when he is away from home, feels delighted 
at his return, soothes him with gentle words when ailing, is among his well- 
wishers and not his enemies, restrains others from speaking evil of him, is in 
company with those who praise him, extols his wisdom and praises his works, 
rejoices in his prosperity and feels downhearted at his fall, opens his secrets 
to him and never betrays his, feels at a banquet the want of his company and 
expresses the desire that he might also meet with the same. 

Not without reason, such feelings are constantly expressed. “Adversity, 
it is said, makes strange bedfellows and the limited circle of acquaintances in 
a small state not in a position to give adequate protection to individuals made 
them largely dependent on mutual comradeship and friendly alliances in which 
consideration of caste or creed had practically no place.”’ 

The people in those days moreover were, as they even now are in remote 
villages, hospitable to strangers. The door of friendship 
HOSPITALITY, was also open to these strangers. They also became 
acknowledged friends, upon some practical demonstration 
of friendly motives. Residence for a single night, receiving the hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and shelter, was enough to 
bind the guest and the host in close friendship. The wise Vidhura thus 
expressed to Punnaka, the Ydkkha, who showed indications of an unfriendly 
attitude: “In whosesoever house a man dwells even for one night, and 
receives there food and drink, let him not conceive an evil thought against 
him in his mind ; he who is treacherous to his friend bums the ixmocent 
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hand that hitherto remained free from wound.”' Such a host-friend was 
likened unto a tree that sheltered even for a little while the refuge, who 
sought it.^ The host’s duty it was to honour the guest {saickdrasam- 
mdmm) by washing and anointing his feet and seating him on a seat 
dsanam).'^ Rightly sa3rs the merchant in the Pitha Jdtaka. 

“The custom of our family-’twas so 
Received by us from ages long ago— 

Is to provide the stranger with a seat, 

Supply his needs, bring water for his feet. 

And every guest as kinsman dear to treat. 

The same words might still be heard in some remote village or the other 
of this ancient land. 
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chapter IV 

POSITION OF WOMAN 

Having had a cursoiy glance over the stmoture of society, the various 
classes of which it was composed and then the units of Society, i.e., the family 
and the relations, we now pass on to examine the diHerent aspects, the difierent 
holds, into which the manifold activities of the people in those days revealed 
themselves. Oiur main object here will be to depict real life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general mass of the people among whom, for the most 
part, these stories originated, life material as well as spiritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in Ancient India, if the family was the 
unit of the social fabric, domestic or household ahairs centred in no less degree 
round the woman. The picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeble, has the lady of the house in the centre of the canvas. 

In order to understand and estimate fairly the position of woman in those 
days, we have to deal with two types of evidence in the stories : the one is 
the great mass of abstract statements about her, scattered hero and there, 
mainly in the didactic gdthdst the other is what we obtain from the actions 
done and parts played by the female characters in the stories themselves. The 
former evidence, as usual, should be handled with caution, for such passages 
are often avowedly prejudiced in tone and substance. Moreover, they are 
often contradictory, as is natural, and it may not be possible to reconcile state- 
ments found in one place with those in another. On the other hand, the 
simple stories, when outstripped of didactic garment, give us a firmer ground 
to stand upon. And still, the abstract statements need not be wholly set 
aside : what we have to do is to see how far they harmonize with the general 
atmosphere, with the examples recorded in the stories. By doing so we shall 
be able to see that the Jdtakas depict the bright as well as the dark side of 
female character. It is a vivid picture that we are going to see. 

To proceed now with the subject proper, it seems convenient to try to 
analyse the position of woman though the four stages of life : childhood, 
you^i maturity and old age. 

The first stage is naturally spent in her father’s home. To the Hindu 
father a daughter has not been, for various social and economic 
CHILDHOOD, reasons, a great blessing as the son, who has been considered fit 
to save his father from hell (theoretically),* and to support him 
in old age (in practice);' yet, once a daughter is bom, the natural afieotion 
cannot be denied : it is against human bondage. If there was some distinc* 
tion between a boy and a girl, as we saw above, it was only outwardly. A 


1. Tha birth of a famale child is somatimes looked npoo aa a sign of ill'lnok : (7/. 
kM«a p^fdnanti na pumA jliyan kuk YojAMmpUiechitopaiAan aHAathi natk vipAkant J., ID, 
p. 4S9-0. 64. 
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bojand a girl rooeive equal oaie and affection from theix parents, as Jali and 
Kalu tajina do. 


As to her training or education, we practically hear nothing. We have, 
no doubt, examples of women who are intellectually qualified 
EDUCATION, like Amara and Udumbara. We first meet with Amara, as a 
beautiful girl and wise. Early in the morning, while on 
the way to her father’s farm to bring him rice-gruel, she is seen by the 
young man Mahosadha. She is equally skilful in talking with hand-ges- 
tures and in symbolical language. While asked her name, she replies ; “My 
name is that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall be ( Immortal : 
amara);*' in reply to the question, “For whom do you carry that gruel?” 
she answers, “For the god of old time (father);” when asked about her father’s 
occupation, she says, “He makes two out of one (ploughing);” when asked 
about the place of her father’s farm, she says : “the place whence those who 
go come not again (cemetery).” She is expert in business-like dealings. She 
discovers the treachery perpetrated on her husband by the four wicked coun- 
cillors, Senaka and others. These men desirous of causing a breach between 
the husband and wife, steal things from the royal household and send them to 
Mahosadha’s house through a slave girl, so that he may be accused of theft. 
But Amara writes down all particulars on a leaf (pa^pe likhitvd) — day, month, 
the names of the things sent, of the sender and of the girl who brought it. She 
also answers their letters. So is also Queen Udumbara. She also knows writ- 
ing and reading. ^ But these stray examples do not at all justify our inference 
that the girl’s education was, even fairly, attended to. Universities like Tak- 
kasila are only for boys : girls have no entrance there. And even at home the 
girl hardly gets any education.^ 


But it is very probable that music and dancing were the two allied sub- 
jects in which women held sway in those days. Whenever a 
reference is made in praise of woman, she is invariably 
referred to as skilled in singing and dancing (Kusald naoo-' 
agUesu). It is Kauha, and not Jali, who can sing.^ 

But beyond this there is nothing more to be said about her childhood. 


MUSIC A 
DANCING. 


The ner^t stage of a woman was youth, which brings us to the question of 
marriage. 


There are very clear indications to show that early marriage was unknown 
in those days. Nowhere do we see her as a child playing 
aS^^^ with her dolls at the time of marriage. Sixteen is the usual 
age when girls are spoken of as grown up, and fit to be 
given away in marriage.^ On the other hand a girl passing her twentieth 


1. J., J., VI, pp. sas jOr ; m C/. J., Vl, p. 2S-a. 93 : SikkhUA cahiritthiyo. 

2. Cf Dakartm kumOritk asemeUtAapaMafk. Yan T Anapitk MUJnM su gatf $ -d ., IV, p. 
85.G.64 ; and ittkitu timoMaik : J., HI, p. 15]>G. 189. 

3. J., VI, p. 563-0. 2264 ; see alM, J., IV, p. 393 ; VI, pp. 25-0. 93 ; 121-0. 518, 289-0. 
1256 ; 813-0. 1873-5. O/. Aol, Br., Ill, 2, 4. 

4. J., 1, p. 4S&--^*(ieuikav(utudd»n^^ ; HI, p. 93. totanwauatak a6iUripi, 
pdfMkA §abbal< M a*a»aiApami»ai V, p. 210. Of. Dhammc^^acbahaktUhA, U, 217, 
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yeat or more without getting married was a rare, quite an exoq»tional ease. 
In the Amba Jdtaka, one of the four daughters of a merchant of Benares 
thus takes an oath (sapatha) before the fake ascetic : 

“Let the maid that robbed thy tree, vainly for a husband sigh, 

Past her teens though she may be, and on thirty verging nigh.' ” 

This, inter aliat suggests that though the girl getting married at 
sixteen or so was the general custom, circumstances did, sometimes, force 
them to remain without a husband (appatiM kumdrikd) for some time more.^ 
The son’s age at tbe time of marriage is also generally given as 16 but it 
seems probable, at least in the case of the Khattiyas and the Brahmapas and 
all those who went out for education at that age, as we saw, that twenty or so 
was the age of marriage. After all, there cannot be, as there never have been, 
such hard and fast rules as regards marriageable age. The bride of equal 
age, (tidyavayd) for instance, is not unknown.^ 

Similarly, limitations on marriage imposed by Brahma^ic usage and 
injunctions are conspicuous by their absence in the stories, 
SISTER-MAR- and even sister-marriage is not quite unknown. In the Udaya 
RIAOE: Jutaka,^ leaving aside the doubtful case of Rama and Slta 

in the Dasaratha Jataka^* we find Prince Udaya marrying his 
own sister, Princess Udayabhadda, though bom of a difierent mother 
{vemdtikahhayinim). 

The marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both in 
the AsilaJckhana and the Mudupdirii JdtakasP we see a long 
COUSIN-MAR- giving away his daughter in marriage to his sister’s son 
RIAGB: ifMgineyyo). It was this form of cousin-marriage, t.e., mar- 

riage with the daughter of the mother’s brother (mdttdadhUd) 
or the eon of the father’s sister (pitucchdpuUo) which was usual, and 
even desirable. The wicked queen of Padumakumara, after having hurled 
her husband down the precipice in a forest and taking a crippled fellow for 
her paramour, goes about abegging among the people, pretending to be a 
devoted wife. And when asked by the people what the man is to her, she in a 
proud tone says: “He is the son of my father’s sister, given me by my family 


1. J., m, p. 138-G. 170. 
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priti^, warga tiyabkidhiyate ; Vitsy&yana also says that the bride shkild be younger by thine 
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my own husband.*’* So also Prinoe Vessantara is married to his maternal 
uncle’s sister. Princess Maddl (md^tdadAitofam)^ Presumably, the other form 
of oousin-marriage t.e., marriage with the daughter of the mother’s sister or 
the son of the father’s brother was not usual.* 

Marriage was usually of three forms : marriage arranged by parents 
of both parties, Svayavmara and Odndharva marriage. The 
KINDS OF commonest form of marriage was that arranged by parents 
MARRIAGE : of both the parties, and established between two families 

of the same caste (jdti) and rank {hdam) ; marriage within 
one’s own jdti was the rule. And it is probable that the jdtis of 
the stories were endogamous. Almost everywhere we notice the efiort to 
keep the family pure through marriage confined to people of one’s own 
standing and profession, and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture 
with lower elements.^ Such is more usually the case with the Brahmanas. 
The Brahmana parents, in the Ananusodya Jdtaka^^ give express instructions 
to the people whom they send for finding a girl for their son to bring a Brah< 
mana girl (Brdhmamkumdrikam dnethd). The ordinary course, however, is 
that the parents bring a wife for their son from a family of the same caste 
{samdnajdtikakuld).^ *Sddm hhariydy or wife of the same t3rpe, is a phrase 
frequently occurring in the gdthdaJ But exceptions regarding caste and rank 
are not unknown. Thus for instance Smdpati Ahiparaka married a merchant’s 
daughter, Ummadanti.* 

Generally do we find that to the inclinations of young people, very little 
or no weight was attached in matters regarding marriage {dvdhavivdha), 
*Much against his will’ is an oft-occurring sentence in this connection. We 
always read that the elders consult with each other, and sometimes inform 
their groiMi-up children ; but ultimately the parent’s will prevails.® Some- 
thing more still. It may sometimes happen that the chief members of two 
families made a compact in their youth that if one of them had a daughter 
and other a son, they would wed the pair together (dvdhavivdha). * ° 

1. J.,n,p. 119. 

2. J., VI, p. 486 : seo also IV, p. 49. 
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In this form of marriage a wife was, for the most part, obtained for money 
paid to her father’s family by the husband or his father. Passages like 
dhanena bahund* (spoken by a monkey who does not difterentiate between the 
husband and the wife),' ^bhariyd dhanaklcdtd^ or *bhariyd yd pi dhanena hoti 
Htd,^ sufficiently testify to the prevalence of the practice of giving daughter 
in marriage in exchange of money. Thus speaks Udayabhadda before her 
former husband who has come to test her : 

Men that would woo a woman, raise and raise 
The bids of gold, till she their will obeys.* 

Still however money was not the sole consideration in these matters : the 
charaoter and virtues of the bridegroom and the bride were of primary import- 
ance. It may sometimes be considered rather preferable, in the case of a 
father having more than one daughter, to have them placed in the hands of one 
groom of known good character and manners.^ The dcariya of a family 
advises the father of four daughters as to the kind of the grooms he should 
select for them : 

’‘Good is beauty ; to the aged show respect, for this right 

Good is noble birth ; but virtue, virtue, that is my delight.’’* 

The fhther gives all his four daughters— wooed by four different persons-— to 
the one virtuous wooer. 

The usual practice in this form of marriage was that the bridegroom used 
to come to the bride’s house for marriage on the fixed days.’ 
CEREMONIES: Lucky days were fixed for the ceremony. Once an ascetic is 
consulted as to whether stars are favourable for holding marri- 
age ceremonies. The fixed day is however found inauspicious and the 
bridegroom does not come to the bride’s house for marriage and the girl is 
married away to another.® The bridegroom and his party were received 
with great honour, and were provided with lodging and other requisites- 
garlands, perfumes, garments and the rest.® We do not know much 
about the ceremonies that were to be performed at the marriage. Whether 
the purohita or a Brahmana in general had any thing to do with marriage 
celebrations, we are not told; ‘the presumption is that he did nothing in 
this connection as marriage was not yet included in religion or considered a 
sacred function. ' ® We once hear of the father of the bride pouring water over 

1. J., n, p. 186-G. 137. 

2. J.. V, p. 269-G. 126. 

8. J., IV. p. 112.G. 66 ; alao m, p. 44 ; VI, pp. 267-G. 1164-7, 367. 
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the bride and the groom and giving her away.* More than this, we do not 
know what the nature of this dvdhainvdhamc^igalain^ was. 

We have several instances which show the existence of the dowry system 
(ddyajja),* though it does not appear to have been very 
DOWRY- commonly prevalent in those days, if we are to judge from the 

SYSTEM. references to it which are, to say the least, scanty. It is of 

course needless, as we have no ground, to enter into a 
discussion of the question as to whether or how far such a dowry, if it existed, 
was the property of the bride. 

The custom of celebrating the marriage with bathmoney (naMnamiUam) 
given by the father to his daughter, specially in royal weddings, or of 
collecting presents (panudkdrd) on the occasions may have been prevalent, 
though clear references to this are lacking.^ 

We have several instances and references where girls, on attaining proper 
age, which generally ranges from sixteen to twenty, choose 
aVATAMVABA. privately or publicly husbands for themselves from a number 
of suitors. The Ku^la Jataha,^ for instance, refers to the 
svayamvara marriage of princess Kanha. Her fhther has an assembly 
proclaimed for this purpose ; a host of men are assembled arrayed in all 
their splendour. Kaoha, with a basket of flowers in her hand, stands 
looking out of an upper lattice window; on seeing the five sons ofKingPa^du, 
she falls in love with all five and throws a wreathed coil of flowers on their 
heads, and says : *Dear mother, I choose these five men.' She is allowed 
to have these five men, despite the father's great vexation. This is 
evidently a reminiscence of the well-known Svayamvara of Draupadi 
(E|^Ua) of the Great Epic. In the Kiddvaka Jdtaka* also, we find Sujata, 
the daughter of the Asura king Vepacittiya, selecting a husband after her own 
heart from the great assembly of the Asuras mustered by her father (Sujdtam 
dMkaritvdl sannipatcUfhdmrh dnetvd cfUtarucitam idmikam gankd dhamsu). 
The Naga princess Irandati goes, at her father’s wish, to seek a capable hus- 
band for herself, gathers all the flowers in the Himalayas, coloured, scented or 
tasteful, spreads a couch of flowers (pupplutsantTiarafh) and performs a pleasant 
dance and sings sweet music, thus fascinating the Yakkha general Fui^uaka, 
whom she takes by the hand and returns home.^ But these are all illusive 
examples, and do not justify our inference at all that this kind of marriage 
still existed. It had already gone out of usage, though the ideal and the charm 
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of it remain for ever.' In the J4taha times, 8vayamfmnh^tte& ohoioe of a 
husband by a girl — ^was only an exceptional boon,* oonferred on her by her 
father with whom the final verdict might still lemain. 

We may also note the third form of marriage— <what may be called the 
Odndharva marriage — ^in which the bride and bridegroom 
GANDHARVA make their own choice, without the knowledge of their 
MABBIAQE. guardians, and are married without rights or ceremonies.* 
Thus we hear in the K(4fhahdri Jdtaha* : a king has gone 
to his pleasure garden, sees a woman merrily singing and picking up 
sticks in the grove, falls in love with her, becomes intimate with her ; the 
woman conceives : the king gives her the signet-ring from his finger, saying : 
“If it bo a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if it be a boy, bring him 
to me.” In course of time, the woman is made queen-consort and the son 
viceroy. This again is a reminiscence of the celebrated union of dakuntala 
with Du^yanta. In the VtT^hu^^ Jdtaha,^ we read of a girl who, thou^ 
betrothed to a rich man, goes away with a hunchback. Later on, however, she 
is disappointed on seeing this hunchback lying huddled on the earth ‘like a 
lute with broken strings,* and returns to her betrothed husband. In the 
MaMummagga Jdtaha,^ we find Mahosadha disregarding the idea that 
others— his sister Uduifabara for instance,— should choose a wife for him ; 
he himself goes to seek a ‘wife to suit his taste,’ meets the village girl Amara 
on the way, has a long wooing chat with her, lives for some days in her house 
and finally carries her away. 

So also the following gdlMt similar to the one quoted before, and uttered 
by another young maiden of high parentage, in denying on oath the false 
charge of stealing mangoes in a garden, indicates the existence of abhisdrikds 
waiting in search of their lovers : 

“She that thy ripe mangoes ate 
Weary path shall tread alone. 

And at trysting place too late 
Grieve to find her lover gone.”’ 

Instances of elopement and abduction must also have occurred, 
as when a king slew his enemy-king and bore ol[ his queen to be 


1. Even in the Epic Age this wajfamvara wae probably only meant for the KfatriyM : See 
Siddhanta, op, ciL, pp. 

2. J., I, p. 207. Here may also be xmted some instanoes where we hear of young men, 
eausing golden images, thelikeof whioh they would have in real life as their wives, and emiding 
them all over the country. J. Ill, p. 93; IV, p. 100. 

3. /. H, Q., n, p. 1668. 

4. J., I, p 184 jor. 

6. J., 11, pp. 226-6-a. 168. 

8. J., VI, p. 854 if. 

7. J.,m,p.l8iMl. 171: (See next page.) 
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his own wife,' or when a robber-ohieftain kidnapped a village girl and kept 
her as his wifs.^ 

To come now to the question of the wife’s position in her husband’s home. 
OO-WIVES should first note, that she may have to put up with 

co-wives {Safolti), though rarely. As a general rule, people 
were no doubt monogamous. Very rarely, if at all, do wo hear of people 
bringing a second wife while the first is still living. Only once, as far as we 
can gather, wo read of a Brahma^a asking for, and receiving, two wives, 
and that too as a boon from a king.^ Princes, of course, are always 
polygamous, considering it a privilege to have a crowded harem, with a rare 
exception of a Prince Suruci.^ And it is here, among the royal household, 
that we can have a glance over the relations between co-wives : '*What 
is the worst misery for a woman ?” asks a king of his queen while intending 
to give away his daughter in marriage to another prince, as already promised. 
“To quarrel with her fellow-wives (sapaUi-rosadukkIiamy* so answers the 
queen.’ And if the same princess Sumedha, after being married to Prince 
Suruci, who, at first monogamous, is afterwards forced to accept the usual 
number of sixteen thousand concubines, through people’s and his own 
queen’s requests, speaks out that : 

“No less than sixteen thousand dames my fellow-wives have been : 

Yet, Brahmin, never jealousy nor anger came between ; 

At their good fortune I rejoice ; each one of them is dear ; 

My heart is soft to all these wives as though myself it were,’’* 

she is a rare exception, proving, negatively, the opposite. ^ Anger of a co-wife 
is a serious thing,’ so asserts the Naga woman in the Bhuridatta JdtakaJ 

Thus, if polygamy was a rare incident in general life, polyandry 
was not less so. Princess Kasha’s polyandrous marriage 
POLTQAl£T& stands out as a solitary case in the whole of the Jdtaka 
POLYANDRY, book; but this too does not fall in our period — ^the 
Mahajanapada period : it is a trait of an anterior period, 
viz., the Epic age. And even in the Epic period the particular form 

Digha^ gaeckeuUu addhdnafh Mbit abhiailriyit 
aathhkeU patim mi adasm yi te athbe anihari. 

Then ia a delightful wooing scene of a o^ and a she*oat at J., Ill, pp. 265*6-QG, 57-62. It is 
also delightlnl to note that the wood, nsoally a SOIa-grove, is the soeno of love-making. Once 
a poor man, gone into the woodland to gather sticks and leaves with his sister, oomee ronning 
np hearing the cry of closing of the city-gates. And the door-keeper reproaches him : ** Don’t 
yon know that the gate of 1^ town is shut betimeB 1 Is that why you go out into the woods, 
love !** Says the other : *‘No, maeter, it is not my wife, but my sister." " J., 11, p. 
S79. OonrtaiaoB also go and enjoy th^ ae will be seen. 

1. J.,y,p.42S. 

2. J., 1^297. 

8. J., IV. pp. 97.9m 15, S4. 

4. J.,IV.p.817j(r. 

5. J.,IV.pu816. 

6. J., IV, p. 820-G. 107-8. 

7. J., VI, p. 100---3a|NiMrofo ndma bhariyo : eee for Epic examines, speeially, the senti- 
BMnti of Devayw sod Draapa^ Hoj^dns, /. A. 0. 8., 18, p. 364, note ; see also 0. U. /. 1 ., 

p.888. 
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of polyandry was, it is said,* oonneoted with the prinoiple of levizate 
and Niyoga. 

Thus strictly speaking, both polygamy and polyandry were unknown in 
those days. A man could not, and did not, marry more than one woman at a 
time, nor could a woman as a general rule marry twice. We have already 
noticed an instance where a bride is given away to another man on the failure 
of the first selected bridegroom in coming to the bride’s house on the 
appointed day. When he later comes, he is told that the girl cannot be 
married twice over.^ Even if she is not loved by her husband, a wedded 
wife may not take another mate : it is against custom.* So also ; 

“Wedded, for others’ wives we do not sigh, 

But we are faithful to the marriage-vow.”* 

Even the king, if he wanted to have a new woman as his queen, first ascer- 
tained that she was not another’s, as we have seen before. 

It may however happen, that a woman may be forsaken, or allowed to go 
away, by her husband or may go away of her own accord, 
RE-MARRIAGE, and that both of them may then take to newer mates. We 
learn, from the Ruhaka Jdtaka,^ that a Brahma^a, simpleton 
as he was, believed his wife’s words, made himself fine like a horse, putting 
the horse-trappings on himself, went down into the street prancing along 
horse-fashion, and when brought to his shame by those laughing at him, 
became wroth with his wife, drove her away and took another wife. The 
Takkala Jdtaka^ informs us, that Yasitthaka was a young villager, who 
supported his father in his old age. He had a wicked wife. She did not 
want the old man in her house. So she persuaded her simple husband to get 
rid of him by treachery. But their little son, shrewd as he was, won’t allow 
this thing to be done. He brought his father to his senses. Yasitthaka, now 
angry, gave her a sound drubbing, and bundled her head-over-heels out of 
doors, bidding her never darken his door again {ik> patthdya imam gaham md 
pavisi). The woman dwelt for a few days in another house. Yasitthaka then 
pretended to bring another wife. And the women in the neighbour’s family 
told his wife, ‘*have you heard that your husband has gone to get another 
wife in such a place ?” “Ah,” said the forsaken woman, “then I am undone; 
there is no place for me left.” It was only after great beseeohings on her part, 
that she was taken back in her former home. This long incident, by the by, 
shows the utter helplessness of a woman who may be forsaken by her husband. 


1. Siddluuatft, op. etL, p. 164. 

2. J., I, p. 26 S—iditni dimnadarikata kaAadt puna SnessamlL 

3. J., IV, p. 36— G. 66. ** Are <idrg na idha kad&oi aUhi» patrampard n&ma bkU inuumitk* 
tadt MkMMadi aniuwOkunand m&Katk kvh cuUimag<mdKmt ahun-ttaud vddatta jiimockamdnd 
oidmiid baddha eardmi tukyatd.*' 

4. J., XV, p. 63-Q. 82 . ** Mayadk sa Idimyaik ndUkman^ 

6. J.,II,p.U6aadQ.80. 

6. Jn IV, pp. 464}. 
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Once a lord justice boldly advises a queen to forsake her husband who does 
not love her'. At another time we hear the Bodhisatta asking a Brahmin 
whose wife was found guilty of adultery : “Brahmin, will you keep your wife 
or take another ?’* (him te sa yeva hhariyd hotu uddhu aiiiiam ganhUscud), 
The Brahma^a, however, keeps her baok.^ And even the wise Vessantaia, 
quite naturally and unhesitatingly, speaks out to his wife Maddl : 

“Bo kind, 0 Madd!, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both. 

To him who will thy husband be, do sorviee, nothing loth. 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when I’m gone, 

Qo, seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.”’ 

Though these words are naturally annoying to Maddi, the most devoted 
wife ever bom (kasmd deva imo/m ayitUakaiham kcUhesi^), their signihcanoe 
cannot be lost sight of. The words of Pabhavat! point to the same thing, 
though in quite a diderent tone : “what have I to do with such an ugly, hide- 
ous husband ? If 1 live I will have another husband.”^ 

Thus divorce was allowed, but it seems without any formal decree.’ 

The general position of the wife was in no way better. The ideal of a 
wife in those day^ was that she should be equable (sddisi or 
IDJSAL WlFK. tvlyamyd)^ obedient (aaaavd or anubbatd), sweet of speech 
(piyabhd^ni), fruitful, fair and famous (putta-rupa-ycudipetd), 
and waiting on the wishes of her husband (chandavaadnugd),^ The woman 
virtually became a mere object of play (updbhogd) with the rich, and to 
the average householder, an instrument for procuring progeny. She was a 
mere pddaparicdnkd'--]jkQ a servant.'^ It is not to be wondered at if we, 
in our stories, should find a sad and gloomy picture of women-folk, in 
general, leaving aside the abstract statements. 

Let us see this picture. The instances that will be cited now, will, we 
hope, enable us to have an insight into the social life of the day. 

There are twenty-five diderent ways in which a wicked woman is known : 

she approves her husband’s absence from home : she is not 
WICKEDNESS, pleased at his return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent in his 
praise, she neglects his interests, she does what ought not to 
be done but she never does what ought to be done, she goes to bod with her 
clothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, she changes her side 
frequently, she makes a great ado, she sig^ a long-drawn sigh, she feels a 


1. J.,m,p.l08aada. 131. 

2. J., TII, p. SSI. 

8. J., VI, p. 4eS-QG. 1761-2**. . . yo ea tarn bhaUA moM^/ya. .. no m. .. oAHam bkatUmk 
ptinyaaa ” 

4. J., V, p. aMam yaU labhmim**. 

6j Of. the eumj^e of Imisl ia TMrfgMA com. p. 260. 

6, J., IV, p. 764. 134: 422-0.111; 426-0.130; V p.346-0.62; Vl,p.361.0. (?) 

7. J., m, p. 842; VI, p. 864. <7/. Ibid., p. 478-0. 1662-3.. 
oteavsiUko a shadow.** 608-0.1868-9. 
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pain, she frequently rises from bed as if at nature’s call, she acts perversely, 
she lends her ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively, she wastes 
her husband's goods to gain some other love, she forms an intimacy with her 
neighbour, she wanders abroad, she walks along the streets, she indulges in 
adultery, she treats her husband with disrespect, she exposes herself 
shamelessly to passers-by, and standing at the door she often looks around 
with a confused mind.”’ What a masterpiece of observation ? Is it merely 
a feat of imagination ? We do not think so. 

Then, on eight grounds a woman despises her husband : if the husband be 
poor or sick, or old, or a habitual drunkard, or reckless, or dull, or overworked 
by his cares of business, or disobliging to her.* Further, on nine grounds, 
does a woman incur blame (padosam) : if she is fond of frequenting parks, 
gardens, and river-banks, fond of visiting the houses of kinsfolk or of 
strangers, given to wearing the smart cloth- vest, addicted to strong drink, 
stares about her with idle looks, or stands before her door.® 

Or, look at this : a woman makes up to a man in forty difEerent ways 
{acedvadati): she draws herself up, bends down, frisks about, looks coy, presses 
together her fingertips, plants one foot on the other, scratches the ground with 
a stick, dances her boy up and down, plays and makes the boy play, kisses 
and makes him kiss her, eats and gives him to eat, gives or begs something, 
mimics everything, speaks in a high or low tone, speaks now indistinctly now 
distinctly, appeals to him with dance, song and music, with tears or coquetry, 
or with her fury, laughs or stares, shakos her dross or shifts her loin-cloth, 
exposes or covers up her legs, exposes her bosom, her arm pit, her navel, 
closes her eyes, elevates her eyebrow, pinches her lip, makes her tongue loll 
out, looses or tightens her cloth-dress, looses or tightens her head-gear.* A 
perverse sex-mentality, this, but a true representation all the same. And a 
deep insight into sex-phenomena, too. 

Indeed, the wickedness of a woman is brought out in all its aspects. 

Once a poor man’s wife insists upon going to the KaUikd 
festival putting on a safflower-coloured cloth, while the 
husband is too poor to get it. But the wife is obstinate, 
and does not hear her husband’s pleadings for poverty, and so causes her 
husband to risk his life in stealing safflower from the king’s conservatories. 
The man is caught, hauled up and impaled alive : his last words are: “Alas 1 
I shall miss going to the festival with you arrayed in safflower-coloured 
cloth, with your arms twined round my neck.”® Another woman feigns sick- 
ness and does not do her household duties.® We have a vivid picture, much 
like the present day, of how strife and discontent prevail in a household owing 

1. J., V, pp. 434. 5-QQ. 298>304; qf. Vateyayana. KamMVra, Sikoi 12, 22 and 62 
(dvkradekivaeth&yini). 

2. J., V. p. 433-Q. 296. 

3. iWd, G. 296-7. 

4. J., V, pp. 433-4. 

6. J., L pp. 469-600 and Q. 143. 

6. J*, 1 FP> 463-4. 
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to tKe young wife’s treachery. Poor Kacoani ! Old and feeble and innocent, 
she is driven away from the house by her own son through oar-poisoning by 
the young wife who does not like to wait uj>on her old grand-mother’ as 
the one, noticed before, * who does not like the presence of the grand-father 
in her house. Once a wife is tired of walking and is carried on shoulder by her 
husband. In course of the journey, she is so thirsty that the mau at last strikes 
his right knee from which she drinks blood, and thus quenches her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on the bank of a river. Once the husband notices 
a robber with hands, feet, nose and ears cut oH, drifting down the stream 
with loud wailing. The husband takes pity, brings him to his hut, and cures 
him. Now the wife falls in love with this stranger, and .at last gets rid of her 
husband.® What an appalling instance of an ungrateful and treacherous wife ! 
Numerous are the instances of this nature in our stories. Nothing is spared 
while hurling a bitter invective against woman-kind. And the harsh reflec- 
tions so frequently to be mot with ! The ways of women are difficult co bo 
understood : they are as perplexing as the course of fish in the soa.^ “Frailty, 
thy name is woman” is the experience or rather the opinion, expressed centu- 
ries before the Groat English Poet, and in a land quite diSeront from his. 
Fickleness of mind is an inborn instinct of a woman. Her mind is as changing 
as that of shifty monkeys, as the shade cast by trees on height or depth around, 
and as the tire of wheel revolving swift without a pause or rest.® Trutlifulness 
is scarcely seen (saccaih tesam sudtdlabham).^ Like fuel burning in a blaz- 
ing fire, they burn a man whom they servo for gold or for desire. ^ The selfish, 
possessive and doubtful nature of a woman is illustrated by tlio words of the 
wife of a fowler : ‘day by day you return empty-handed , I suppose you’ve 
got a second establishment to keep up elsewhere.’® Similarly a fish, while 
caught in a not and at the fisherman's fire, says : 

“ ’Tis not the cold, the heat, or womiding not; 

‘Tis but the fear my darling wife should think 
Another’s love has lured her spouse away.”® 

The poor man’s wife who wanted a safflower-coloured cloth said to her husband: 
Tf I can’t have them dyed with safflower, I don’t want to go at all. 
Get some other woman to go to the festival with you.’ ’ ° It is once stated that 
a woman caimot bo satisfied with three things : intercourse, adornment and 


1 . J., in, pp. 424-7 GG. 1 - 8 . 

2. J., IV, pp. 46-9. 

3. J., 11, pp. 115-8. 

4. J., V, p. 94-G. 296. *Thinam bh&vo dvr&jano tnaccfuueevodahe gaian' 

5. J., V, p. 445-G 314 ; The great RtUHian poet Poshkin employn another simile, less 
striking than that of the J diakn jioet, in his ‘ Gfypsieti^: ‘‘ As the moon passes hy many a oloud and 
sIumIb her loveliness on all of them, but remains with none, so is woman and her love.” (Quoted 
Hindu Talet, p. 204 n. 

6. J., I, p. 296-G ? V, pp. 94-G. 296 ; 448. G, 329. 

7. J., n, p. 330.G. 89. 

8. J., I» p. 209. *Tvain divan divan tucchahattho agaecJuui, aHHam pi te baht potitabbaff/O^ 
nain atthi maAAe.* 

9. J.,I.p. 211-G. 33 1 contrast theworda ofSambul&at J., V,p.91-G282. 

10. J.» If P- 
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child-bearing.* Insatiable and incurable is lust in a woman. So passionate 
are women, that no guard can keep them right. A daughter stood holding her 
father’s hands, and escaped with her paramour without her father’s knowledge. * 
A girl was brought up entirely by women from her birth. She saw no 
man other than her husband. She was kept in a seven-storied house with 
a strong guard of women only. But she managed to bring an outsider into the 
house, by her designing waiting woman, and corrupted herself and then took 
to various tricks to prove her innocence. ^ In fact, corruption is the rule of 
their life. Given opportunity, all women work iniquity.^ No woman finds 
delight in her own house. A wife forsakes her husband though strong 
and lusty. She will sin with any other man, even with a lame person.® A 
householder’s wife plays tricks with her husband, in whose absence she carries 
on intrigues with the village headman.® In her husband’s absence, a Brah- 
mana lady misconducted herself, and there was no end to the stream of her 
lovers in and out of the house. A bride, while carried in a closed carriage 
accompanied by a large escort, misconducted herself with King Kandari of 
Benares who was kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shaped screen, in 
order to be convinced of the depravity of woman-kind.® Passion in woman 
is all-consuming. They are proud by nature. They will not let their pride 
kiss the ground easily by a man whom their heart yearns for. ® A queen had, 
by her repeated importunity, caused her husband, the king, to promise that 
he woidd not look on any other woman with eyes of love, but she herself used, 
regularly, to sin in the absence of the king. ’ ® But with such a corrupted state 
of things in the harem of the king wo have already become familiar. Hero wo 
only try to get an idea of the state of things among the general mass of the 
people. Women are profligacy incarnate {itthiyo asdtd nama).^ ' Passion makes 
them completely blind. No woman is over faithful to one man alone. So 
on and so on. And the Jdtakas leave no stone unturned to prove this. 
Examples they give us in countless numbers, both from history and from 
everyday life. Similies they employ, so striking, ’ ® that they won’t escape 
from our memory easily. We must now stop here, we think. The upshot 
of the whole discussion is, that adultery and corruption did exist in the 


1. J., Ill, p. .342. MeUiunadhanmeTM, cHamk&rena, vij&yanena 

2. J., II, p. 323 jf. 

3. J., I, p. 289 ff ; a greon-grooer tests his daughter’s inuocenoo before giving her in 
marriage : 1, pp. 411-2 ; II, p. 180. 

4. J., I, p. 289-0 T 

5. J., V, p. 440-G. 308. 

6. J., n, pp. 134-6 and Q. 93-4. 

7. J., I, p. 496-0. 141 ; also 11, pp. 133-G. 91 ; 168-G. 122 ; 338 jQf. G. 46-8 ; III, pp. 
342 ir G. 46 if ; IV, pp. 245-298. 

8. J., V, p. 439. 

9. J., n, pp. 338-40. GG. 46-8. 

10. J.,I,pp. 437jflfG. 116. 

11. J., I, p. 288-G. 60. 

12. J., I, p. 293 ; in, p. 221-2-G. 124 ; V, p. 450-G. 841 ; “One woman may have 
husbands yet on a ninth her love she sets.” 

18. The limit is reached when a woman is to horribly described, in her unbridled loit, to 
be thinting lor the blood ol her own dutifol ton : J., 1, pp. 286-8. 
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society, as always ; iparadma gamana and ifthimdyd were not, or could not 
be, absent.’ All womoii— unmarried women, unmarried drls (kumdriyo), 
married women [sabbhattu) and widowed women (jlnm) — are prey to fleshy 
lust, but through honour’s voice they chock the passion, so wo hear also . 2 
And this precisely is the keystone of the whole subject. Whereas corrup- 
tion was certainly there, and mothers often became sorry for their sons 
visiting noighbourer’s wives and not returning home in time,® the situation 
could not have been so utterly hopeless as the stories would make us believe, 
with all the emphasis at their command. The purpose of the Jdtakas, 
specially in this direction, is avowedly didactic, and wo must discount the 
terms in which women are referred to. These utterances are from, and for, 
the ascetics — those who, perhaps, tired of their own weakness, and despaired 
of their failures, want to run away from the world : and so it is tliat women 
are a stain to the religious life — dtthiyo 71mm pabbajitassa malatn.* These 
people, you sec, having got all the terrible traits in the character uf the 
tender sex in one place, cannot entertain respectful feelings towards women. 
They are apt to cherish frightful feelings, and to keep themselves aloof from 
feminine charms that overcome man’s reason,® as admonitions to budding 
ascetics like Isisiuga, go to show.® The general mass of the people, on the 
other hand, had not the least aversion towards, or squeamishnoss about 
women. Wo may not deny the existence of moral corruption, but we must 
emphatically hold, that the perverse sentiments expressed before were not 
the sentiments of the people in general : they come from the mouths of 
those who, through some reason or other, looked beyond this world, and 
whom Varahamihira, a few centuries after, termed ‘wicked persons.’’ And 
in the face of their preachings, people maintained their love towards wives, 
whoso status, though, was no higher.® In the Jdtakas themselves we can see 
this other side of the picture, the picture of devoted and chaste wives, of 
happy love and afloction between husband and wife. 

People never love others as they do a beloved wife, so we hoar;® “may 
THE OTUEJt thy friendship with thy loved wife bo indissoluble is the 
benediction of Vidhura bestowed upon the Yakkha general 
Pu].u.iaka, who won the hand of Irandati.’® 

1 . J., V, p. 403-G. 253 ; VI, p. 238-G. 1004 ; V, p. 157 ; IV, p. 178-G. 42. 

2. J., V, p. 410-G. 282. 

3. J , V, p. 330-G. 172. 

4. J., I, pp. 128, 155 ; H, p. 320 ; III, pp. 250, 530-G. 92 jfjT; V, p. 289 ; VI, pp. 04, 540. 

5. Law, Women in Buddhist Literature, p. 42. 

0. J., V, pp. 159-60. 129-32 ; 207 -8-G. 51-6. 

7. Ho says: Ye hyangandndm pravadanti damn 
vairagyamargena gundnvihaya ; 
te diirjandh me mawaao vitarkah 
Sadbhavav&kydni na ca tdni temth. — BrhaUamhitd. 

8 Cf. the aignifioant remarks in Jaina works: “ Men forsooth aay, women are the 

vessels of happiness, but . . . .” Acardigasutra, 1, 2, 4, 3 ; 5, 4, 6 ; “ In this world men have a 
natural liking for women” ; he who knows and renounces them, will easily perform his duties 
os a Sramana : UUaradhyayanasiUra, II, 16, 17. 

9. J., VI, p. 458. 

10. J., VI, 323— o;eyyam««o tava hotu meUi bhariydya kacedna piydya ioddhitk. 
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“A maiden fair, with wreath upon her head 
Fragrant with sandal oil, by me was led 
A happy bride within my house to reign ’ 

These utterances of a mother give us the picture of a happy household. The 
custom, as to-day, made unrelated girls, sisters.^ As against the invectives 
cited above we have the following : 

“Truth that sages ascertained, who is there that dares to blame ? 
Women in this world are born, destined to great power and fame. 

They for dalliance are formed, joys of love for them ordained, 

Seeds within them germinate, source from whence all life’s sustained. 
They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may bo disdained. ‘ ’ ^ 

All women were not like Alambusa or Nalinika : there did arise, from time 
to time, illuminating illustrations of Sujata, Sambula, Amar^evi, Udaya- 
bhadda, Udumbara, Ruja and others. Sujata, fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl, properly discharging her duties to her husband and 
parents-in-law. Both husband and wife dwelt together in joy, and unity, 
and oneness of mind.* Sambula was again a symbol of a devoted wife. She 
followed her leprosy-stricken husband to the forest, and served him with 
exemplary devotion.® And thus the words of the Samyvtta Nikdya^ that : 
bhariyd paramd sakhd—^e is a supreme comrade — come to be true. 

These instances, no doubt, confirm the idea that a woman’s highest object 
of worship was her husband, the ideal of a Hindu wife that 
AT HOME. has stood the ravages of centuries. Ideas prevailing at the 
time, with regard to the duties and status of a wife, as already 
noticed, show that she was imder the subjection of her husband, and was 
his absolute property, for Vessantara could give Maddi away to a Brahmana 
who bogged her of him, and still “she did not frown nor chafe or cry.’’^ 

On the question of seclusion again we have evidence both for and against. 
SECLUSION evidence for seclusion of women is very scanty 

indeed. It is for the most part the royal maidens who are 
termed Orodhd.^ Only the queens, and princesses, and perhaps daughters 

1. J., Ill, p. 512-G. los. 

2. J., I, p. Ill ; at VI, p. 32, we witness a onrious scene, as if it were a ouatom, of a 
woman — a helpless woman — calling an unknown man ‘brother,’ clasping his feet and 
nm.ldng a loud lamentation — ".ahath tain bhaginitfh&ne thapetvd patijaggiae&mi, bha'ika (» mam 
vaM padeau gcAetvd parideviy 

3. J., V, p. 388-G. 119-20. 

4 . J., II, pp. 121-6. 

6. J., V, pp. 88-98-G. 272-4, 294, 296, 303. 

6. J., I^. 37 ; Kindred eayings, 1, p. 62, n. 3. Cf. Hopkins, J. A. 0. 8., 13, im. 363-4. 

7. J., p. 670-Q. 2309 : Cf. I, p. 306 ; while on the one hand, we see at J., IH, p. 166, 
a husband abusing, beating and oppossing his wife, we also notice, on the other hand, a woman 
striking the back of her husband with a spoon which she used for frying rioe {vihibkajjanad(U>bi), 
beoanse he left earning his livelihood, and began to talk of becoming an asoertic : J., VI, p. 177. 

8. J., VI, pp. 16-0. 26; 21. G. 66 ; 328-G. 1447 ; 466-G. 1642 : Cf. Pa^, Agf&dkydyi, 
in, 2, 36, whioh yields the term aeuryatnpaiyd and has been explained in the K&Hkd as ae&r- 
yaikpaiyii rOjadOrd : Cf. Bhandarkar, Aioka, p. 182 : “To go veiled is only a court oustom.” 
0. H. I, p. 293, 
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of noblo families, wont in a covered carriage (pcUicchannaydna), ’ But even 
there the custom does not seem to have been rigid. We often see queens freely 
moving in the palace, and talking with ministers and other officers.* 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They enjoyed in public 
places of enjoyment. 3 Daughters-in-law were not forbidden, as to-day, 
to talk before their elders, fathers-in-law.^ A man goes with his wife 
through the bazaar freely.® At pubhc ceremonies, or feast or festivals 
women are soon moving without any fear,® as we saw a woman insisting on 
going to the festival in a safflower-coloured garment, with her arms twined 
around her husband.*^ Still however we are inclined to believe, that oppor- 
tunities wore very few in which women could develop their capacities. They 
were, for instance, not supposed to be knowing swimming, as the men 
were.® We are elsewhere® told that women are naturally timid {itthiyo 
bMrujdtikd). And cowards are compared to women. When an aroher 
becomes wroth with the robbers for offering him raw moat, the latter sayB : 
“What, is he the only man, and are we merely women The husband 
drives the cart and the wife sits behind. ' ' 

Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal : 
MOTHER- “Women,” says Manu, “wore ordained to be mothers, even 

HOOD— THE as men wore created to bo fathers”— a statement of the 

principal purpose, perhaps not quite in harmony with modem 
notions, but nono-the-less significant of the hidden aim of human life.’* 
That is why a wife is called Pajdvatl {ox pajdpati) in our stories.*® All 
women, whether rich or poor, long (pvitatthikd) and bog for sons and 
daughters, and offer prayers and gifts to heaven. ’ * Barrenness was a curse 
to a woman.*® She was less respected for this reason, so much so that we 
hoar of a woman protending to be big with child up to the last, through 
the help of her good old nurse who instructs her fully in the whole process. * ® 
Here we fortunately have a glimpse of a woman in this state. The woman who 

1. J., V, p. 439 ; VI, pp. 31, 33, 167, 49S. 

2. J., VI, pp. 293-4, 300. 

3. J., I, p, 296 ; IV, p. 390. 

4. J., I, p. 453. 

5. J., IV, p. 114. 

6. J., VI, p. 328.G. 1447. 

7. J., I, p. 499. On the freedom uf woman in ancient India see Oldonberg, Buddha, 
p. 164 ; “It is probable that while in earlier days a good deal of freedom was allowed to all 
women, thmgs had greatly changed by the time the epic had come to be written down.” SicL. 
dhanta, op. cU., p. 160. 

8. J., Ill, p. 221-G. 123. 

9. J.,Vl,p.29. 

10. J., Ill, p. 220. 

11. J., U, p. 122. 

12. Shah, Splendour that woe Ind., p. 197. 

13. For instance, J., II, pp. 6, 305. 

14. J., VI, p. 160-G. 894-7. 

15. C/. MBH. XIU, 127, 129. 

16. J., IV, p. 37; also J., IV, p. 489. 
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became heavy with child was generally sent to her own parent home {pilrkidam) ’ 
for bringing forth the child. Stopping of monthly courses {lUukdld) was the 
sign of a woman having conceived. The general idea of the child’s time in the 
mother’s womb was 9 or 10 months. ^ During tliis period there is a strong 
craving in a woman’s heart, (dohala) which must be fulfilled, at any cost, and 
wo have many a figure of harrassod husbands on this account. ^ Some core- 
monies wore performed at the time of a woman’s conception for the protection 
of the embryo {gabhhaparihdra).^ The pains of travail at the birth of a child 
are kown as Kammajavdta, ^ thus showing how deeply the Karma theory was 
rooted in the minds of the people. 

As to woman’s inborn love for finery and ornaments {V atthdlanhdrd)^ 
W(} have ample evidence. Women were in those days, as 
OR^NAMENTS h&ve always been,® fonder of these things than men."^ 

Fine garments of cotton, silk and linen were worn. ® How 
those wore worn by the ladies, wo have no clear indications to show.® The 
two, upper and lower, garments, of a single piece each, wore probably 
common to both sexes, though women seem to have further elaborated 
their toilette by supplementary clothing for such parts of the body as the 
prevailing notions of modesty required them to clothe. Among the various 
ornaments worn by women, at least of the ricshcr class, were necklaces 
(mdld) earrings (kun^ld), of jewels or Kusa flower or palm loaf, bracelets 
(keyurd), frontletpioco, foot-bangle {pdUpddakam) and waist bands {mekhald). ’ ° 
Those and other ornaments worn by ladies jingled like little birds that chirrup 
in time of rain (cirUikd). ’ ’ Face-powders wore also used {kakkupanisemiam 
mukham). ’ ^ They smeared their hair, arms and other parts of the body with 
sandal oil. ’ ^ Fair trossos on the head, with many a curl part(;d in the middle 
and tipped with gold, added to the charm and beauty of womon. ’ * They also 
dyed the finger-tips of thoii hands and feet, crimson-red, like copper with 


1. J., II. p. 122 ; IV, pp. 37-8 ; V, p. 439. 

2. J., in, p. 603 ; IV, p. 37; VI, p. 485-G. 1699. 

3. J., I, pp. 278-9 ; IV, pp. 334, 414; V, pp. 364-5 ; VI, p. 263-G. 1141; Cf. YajiiavaXhya, 
8mrii 3, ^1^**Doha(kuyapraiddTiena garbho dosamavapnuyat" : for a comprohontiive treatment 
of the Bubjoot see J. A., O.8., XL., p. 4 jQT; The objoot longed for is for the most part a lump 
of olay, as is well known. 

4. J., II, p. 2 ; IV, p. 323 ; V, p. 281; Cf. Buhler, Bitiuil Liiteratur, in Qrundriso der Indo- 
iron, Philologie, p. 43. 

6. J., VI, p. 485. In trying to solve the origin of creation these ancient people put forth 
the theory, that originally there were no wives, and that the creation of mankind was the out- 
come of the mind : Pure purattha k5 kaasa bhariyH ; viano manweam ajanesi pvbbe ; J., VI, 
p. 213-G. 922. 

6. Cf. Rgveda, 1, 124^^—"Jayevapatyd ueati auvdsa^ ; also Ibid, IV, 3, 2 ; V, 80, 60 ; 
X. 71-4 and X, 91, 13. Cf. also jdyd paiimiva vdeasd : Atharva Veda XVIII, 2, 61. 

7. J., V, p. 164. 

8. J., VI, p. 690-G. 2443. 

9. For details on the subject see G. P . Majumdar, Indian Cnlhire, I, 2, p. 191 ff. 

10. J., VI, 690-Q. 2444-7; kdyurath anagadathy manimekhalam giveyyath unnatath 
mukhaphuUamt Uggatthanarh girhgamakarh paiipddakam ; 6ee also, V, pp. 2U2-G. 30 ff , 
216-G. 02-9 ; 302 G. 37. 44 ; VI, 232-G. 1023. 

11. J., V. p. 202-G. 31. 

12. J., V. p. 302-G. 37 ; VI, p. 232-G. 1024 {kuddamukhi ) ; Cf. J. B. 0. R. 8. XII, p. 440. 

13. J.,V, p. 216-G. (6dAdmudu canda»asttra-l»U6) 302-G. 38-41 (Kese thane: eouirhmudu 
candanaedraUUd). 

14. J., V, pp. 156-G. 116, 203-G. 34 (dvedhdeiro eddhuvibhattarupo). 
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lac. ' The toilet of course remained incomplete without a mirror which was, 
in the case of high-class ladies, fixed to ivory-handles, ^ just as we see in a 
fresco-painting at the famous caves of Ajanta. ® Some kind of footwear 
(pddukd) was also used by the ladies.* 

Coming now to the position the woman occupied with regard to her child- 
ren, we have only to remind ourselves of what wo have 
T'lrr'R.n ^ 

STAGE. already noticed before. We have soon that the mother was 

an object of groat roveronce. At this stage, grown-up as 
she was, she naturally occupied a substantial authority in the household. 
The internal management and control of the house were solely in her 
hands. Once a monkey, just let loose by its owner, a gahapati, informed 
its tribe in the forest that human society was vastly difierent from theirs in 
view of the following : 

“There are two masters in the house : one has no beard to wear, 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair ; 
His price is told in countless gold ; ho plagues all people there.*’® 

This shows vividly, and in a humorous way, her position in the house.® 

Excepting perhaps the royal ladies and high-class women, it was not un- 
common for ordinary women, old and young, to work for 
livelihood.’^ In the villages, the peasant women did various 
kinds of work, for instance, of watching the fields.® Spinning, 
weaving and other allied occupations were usually meant for women,® as 
we saw. Flower-girls (pannikadhUd) went about soiling flowers and fruits 
in baskets.’® Many of the poorer women, however, were employed in 
domestic service as waiting-women (pariedrikd), ’ ’ maid-servants {ddsi) ’ * and 
nurses (dhoti). ’ ® The work and the position of female slaves, wo have 
already noticed. She, the Ddsi, had to perform many duties,’* and the 
treatment she received does not appear to have been in anyway enviable. 


1. J., V, pp. 204 ; G. 43 ; 215-G. 65 {tambanakha) ; 302. G. 39 ; VI, p. 456-G. 1617. 

2. J., V, p. 302*G. 37 ' adaaadantatharupaccavekkhitam {mukharh).* 

3. Cave Ko. 17. See, for uutaace, the plate facing p. 63 of Mukul Candra Dey, My Pil- 
grimages to Ajartfa and Bagh. 

4. For instanoe, J., V, p. 298. Means of adorning and beautifying oneself are minutely 
described in the Brahmajdla SuUanta of the Diyha Nikdya : See Dialogues of Buddha, 1, p. 
13. For charming and realistic descriptions of feminine beauty See, J. V. pp. 155-6-0. 106-117 ; 
202-5-G. 28-50; 215-G. 62-9; 302-00. 37, 44; VI, pp. 456-7.GG. 1616-20; C/. Women of the 
Meghaduta, 1. H. Q., IV, p. 300 ff. 

6. J.. II, p. 185-0. 137. 

6. Some of the verses of the Jaina Sitrakrtd^ga, I, 4, 2, 3-17, interestii^ as they are for 
oomporison with what we have said before, oSord us moreover a glimpse of a Hindu household 
some 2000 years ago, where women ruled supreme over men. 

7. J., I, pp. Ill, 421 ; m, p. 180. 

8. J., VI, p. 336. 

9. J., VI, p. 26-G. 105. 

10. J., ni, p. 21; Cf. Pufpal&vi of the MeghadHta. 

11. J., I, p. 291; IV, p. 79. 

12. J., I, p. 248; n, p. 428; III, pp. 343, 424 ; V, p. 212. 

13. J., II, p. 328; ni, p. 391; IV, p. 38; V, p. 183; VI, p. 2. 

14. A lealistio picture of a woman grinding perfume in the king’s palace is given at J., Ill, 
p. 377. 
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PROSTITU- 

TION. 


Among other means of livelihood, we now note the “shady one of 
prostitution,” which was a recognised institution. We are 
here leaving out the dancing girls (ndtakitthiyo), who formed 
the royal harem with which we have already become familiar . ' 
There were besides these, the courtesans or prostitutes who usually belonged 
to that section of the fair sox which had no place by the domestic fireside of 
the common householder, and were reserved for the pleasures of the people. 
These women earned their livelihood as courtesans. ^ 


In order to understand clearly the position of these courtesans, we shall 
briefly reveiw the stories concerning them. 

A gavikd once used to make great gains ; but afterwards she did not get 
the worth of a betel-nut (tomhMZfflmattofnopi), and nobody courted her. The 
reason for this was that the woman used formerly to take a price from the 
hand of one, and not to go with another until she was off with him {ajirdpetvd), 
and that was why she used to receive much. Afterwards she had changed her 
manner, and without leave of the first she went with the last, and so she was 
left forsaken. ^ 


A mnnadd^ received a thousand pieces from a youth, who visited her 
only once and then disappeared. She, for honour’s sake {silabhedabhayem), 
took not so much as a piece of betel from another man, and so she gradually 
became poor. “The man who gave mo a thousand pieces has not come these 
three years ; and now I have grown poor. I cannot keep body and soul to- 
gether.” She went to the chief-justice to seek advice, and was told to return 
to her former profession. * 

These two instances seem to suggest, as an ideal, that a courtesan should 
look to Only one man, and as a statement of fact, that she did receive many. 

S^a was a courtesan {ganikd) of Benares. Her price, as usual, was a 
thousand pieces of money. She was a favourite of the king’s, and had a suite 
of five hundred female slaves (vanmddsiyo). A young wealthy merchant, 
who was enamoured of Sanaa, presented her every night with a thousand pieces 
of money. One day, while standing at an open window on the upper floor 
of her house, she saw a robber, comely and gracious, being led along the street. 
Sanaa fell in love with him at first sight. She got the robber released by send- 
ing a thousand pieces of money to the city-governor as a bribe, saying that the 
robber was her brother and that he had no other refuge except in S^a, and 
the young merchant was executed as a substitute. Thenceforth Sanaa ac- 
oepted nothing from any other naan’s hand, but passed all her time taking her 
pleasure with this robber only. The robber thought, one day, that if the 
woman should fall in love with any one else, she would cause Ids death also. 
So he took her with all her ornaments on to a garden, squeezed her till she 
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became insensible and then decamped, with all her jewellery, never to return. 
When Sama recovered consciousness, she could not find her lord. She fasted 
and led a simple life for a few days, but when she learnt, from the people she 
had despatched in search of her lord, that he would not have her, she took 
once more to her former course of life, full of regrets. * 

Practically the same thing is told about another courtesan {nagaraso- 
bham) of Benares, Sulasa by name. But here Sulasa is described as one — a 
woman that too — ^who possessed rare wisdom and courage. The robber, after 
three or four months, desired to leave her, taking away some of her jowoUery. 
He told her one day, that while being hauled along by the king’s men he had 
promised an ofEering to a tree-deity on a mountain top. Sulasa, to fulfil his 
desire, put on all her ornaments, and accompanied him to the top of a mountain. 
There she was told by the robber, that ho had not gone there for ofEering but 
for killing her and depriving lier of all the jewellery. In piteous words she said: 
‘husband, why would you kill me ? I loft a rich man’s son for you, spent 
large sum and saved your life. I might get a thousand pieces a day, but I look 
at no other man. Such a benefactress I am to you ; bo kind enough to spare 
my life. I will be your slave.’ But the robber did not move. Then Sulasa’s 
wits rose to the occasion. She prayed for the last embrace. He agreed. She 
walked round him in respectful salutation three times, and kissed him. Then 
she stood behind him, as if to do obeisance there, and threw him down the 
precipice. The robber was crushed to pieces, and died on the spot. With a 
burning heart Sulasa returned home.^ 

In these two instances we do envisage the fact, that a courtesan did not 
always like to flirt with many. She yearned to have a man of her choice, 
and then to live happily with him and with nobody else.® 

Another lady of the town {mgarasobhani vannaddsi) was beautiful and 
prosjwrous. A young merchant, as before, gave her a thousand pieces daily, 
and took pleasure with her constantly. Once being late, he went to her with- 
out money. She said : “Sir, I am but a courtesan ; I do not give my favours 
{keli) without a thousand pieces : you must bring the sum.” She did not hero 
the young man’s entreaties, and ordered her maids to drive him away. Being 
discontented, he turned out an ascetic. When the king, a friend of the young 
man, knew this, ho at once ordered her to bring him back. She drove in a 
chariot to the place where the man was, and besoeched him to return. But 
the man setting forth the utter impossibility of this, she came back. * 

Then we hear of K^, another ganikd of Benares. She had a brother, 
Tuj^dilu by name, a debauchee, a drunkard and a gambler who wasted her 
wealth. She could not restrain him. One day, ho was beaten at hazard 


1. J., ni, pp. 69-63-00. 69-72. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 435-8. 00. 18-26. Tho ministor Senaka killed a harlot (Vest) after enjoy- 
ing her in a garden, and carried her omamenta away : J., VI, p. .382. 

3. Bimala Chnm Law’s reading of her psychology is, to our min d , at variance with the 
whole tone of the stories : See, op. cit., p. 33. 

4. J., m, pp. 476-8. GO. 77-87. 
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(diOapardjito), and lost the very clothes he was clad in ; wrapping about him 
a rag of loin'-oloth, ho came to his sister’s house. But she had commanded her 
maids to drive him out. And so they did. Ho stood by the threshold (dvd- 
ramUle) and made his moan. Now a rich young merchant, frequenting Kali, 
came and asked Tuijidila why he was crying. On knowing the reason, ho oon- 
Boled him and entered the house, and asked KMi why she treated her brother 
like that. “If you are fond of him, give your clothing yourself,” she replied in 
scorn. Now in her house (ganikdghare) the fashion was this : out of every 
1000 received, 600 were for the woman, 500 for clothes, perfumes and garlands; 
the men who frequented the house received garments, stayed the night there, 
and on the next day put ofi these garments and put on their own and went their 
ways. Hero the young man put on the garments provided for him, and gave 
his own to Tu^dila who hastened away to the tavern. And on the next day, 
according to the orders from Kali, the maids surrounded the man when he 
was going out and took the clothes from him and bade him o5. The man 
lamented upon his state. * 

Thus wo got a very vivid and realistic picture of the life these courtesans 
led in those days.^ They lived upon their vanm. Usually the rich people 
wore their patrons, and kings also hold them in favour. ® They lived in state 
and luxuries, with a largo train of servants.^ They kept intimate connection 
with court-musicians.® A courtesan, as a general rule and in the eyes of the 
ordinary people, was not looked down as a moral outcast past redemption, as 
we may see her talking freely with Gamaijicaiiida and sending a message to the 
king,® though expressions like ‘a vile trade {nlcakamma)/'^ ‘a house of ill- 
fame’ (ganikdghara)y^ and ‘this bad life of mine {kilUthaY and a low woman 
{durittM 1eumbhadd^),'° show that the moral aspect of the occupation was 
not lost sight of. Still, discounting the objective colouring, wo do not fool 
that these ‘public women’ wore in any way below the normal standard, but 
they, Sulasa, Sama and others, like their sisters Ambapali and SalavatP', 
rose to a higher standard through their intellectual and artistic accomplish- 


1. J., IV, pp. 248-9-G. 106. 

2. A curious idea is met with in the Ilatthipala Jataka, J., IV, pp. 473-4 ; A wretched 
woman {duggatitthf) is seen outside the gate of a city with seven sons, hail and hearty : one hold- 
ing pot and plate for cooking, one mat and bedding, one gomg before and one following behind, 
one holding a finger of her, one sitting on her hip, and one on her shuiilder. When asked about 
their father, she says: **the lads have no father at all for certain (n.ib<iddho),'* and points to a 
banyan tree {nigrodha) whose deity, she says, gave her children. Courtesans in India, says 
Bouse, were said to bo married to certain trees : perhaps this woman belongs to that class, 
CoweU, Jmaka, IV.. p. 294 n. 

3. Cf. J., V, p. 134, where we hear a ganika deposed from her position by a king and after- 
wards restored. 

4. Cf. Mahavagga, VllI, 16, 11. 

6. J., I. pp. 384-6. 

6. J., U, pp. 302-3. 

7. J., Ill, p. 60. 

8. J., IV, p. 249. 

0. J.. Ill, p. 436. 

10. J., VI, p. 228-0. 1001. 

11. Sw Makt»agga, VI, 30j(f ; Vni, 1, 3-4. 
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mentH, and came to be respected, rather than hated, by the people in 
general. * 

Whatever the reasons for the existence of the institution of prostitution 
may bo, ^ it is certain that it was an important institution. It cannot more- 
over bo said with any sound reason, that people sought the company of the 
ganikd because tlioir life at home was miserable or mibearable, but evidently 
they were drawn by her accomplishments, })hysical and intellectual.* We 
hoar : 

“With wives chaste, faithful and of high degree, 

A man may circumspect and prudent be, 

May curb his passions well in such a case. 

Yet in some harlot liis whole trust may place. ^ 

Before leaving this subject of the position of woman, we must note her 
condition in widowhood. The first question here is, whether 
W'IDOWHOOIi. she had any right to live as a widow or whether she was ex- 
pected to accompany her husband to the f\inoral pyre. We 
do not find a single instance, as far as \^e can see, of self-immolation of a 
widow. Th(‘ custom of Sati was quite absent in those days. 

Bui the state (3t a widow was t<?rrible indeed. Vidhavdputta is a term of 
scorn and reproach. ® And the piteous words of MaddJ, who envisages that 
state, are worth noticing in tliis connection ; 

“For terrible is widowhood The meanest liarrios her about. 

Knocked down and smothered in the dust, held roughly by the hair, 

A man may do her any hurt, all simply stand and stare. 

Even in a prosperous household, bright with silvtu without end, 
Unkindly speeclies never cease from brother or from friend. 

Naked are rivers w'aterloss, a kingdom without king, 

A widow may have brothers ten, yet is a naked tiling. 

A banner is the chariot’s mark, a fire by smoke is known, 

Kingdimis by kings, a wedded wife by husband of her own. 

The wife who shares her husband’s lot, be it ri(;h or be it poor. 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure.”* 


1. Cf. lh« character of Vaeantaaena of the CarudaUa of Bhdta and the Mrcchakatika of 
Sudraka. 

2. “ The .same reasons which gave rise to the class of the Hetaiera in Athens were also rea- 
ponsible for the growth of free women in the cities of ancient India They played an important 
part in the inihlic and private life of our country and undoubtedly coutained many women of the 
typo of Theodoto and Aapwis.” Sailondronath Dhar, /. if. Q., IV, p. 302. 

3. Cf. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 203. 

4. J., V, p. 403-G. 262. We have in the stories different designations for those public 
women or courtesans. Whether they diflered from one another, wo cannot say. We have Vest 
(Feiya) — V, p. 425 ; VI, p. 382; niriyo — V, p. 425 ; gimaniyo-V, p, 425 ; ganiki — II, pp. 302, 
309 ; 111, pp. 59-00 ; IV. p. 248 ; V, p. 1^ ; nagaratobhani — ^IIT, pp. 436, 476 ; vannadati — 
II. p. 380 ; III, p. 475 ; VI, p. 300 ; kurhbhadiui—V, p. 403— G. 252 ; VI, p. 228-Cl. lOOl ; 
Kalidasa, in his JHeghaduta, notes three oiasaee of these women Panycuiri: abhuarikd and 
Veiyd, I. U. Q., IV, pp. 302-3. 

6. J., VI, pp. 33. 
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It seems however that widow-remarriage was allowed, and widows, if 
not grown very old, did marry another man and there was nothing abominable 
in that . ' 

About the legal property-rights of woman, we learn next to nothing. 

We once hoar an old man, complaining that as soon as he 
ppnrFRTY- was dead, his wife, being young, would marry some other 
RIGHTS. and spend all his money, instead of banding it over to 

his own son.^ Pettikam dhanam, as a dowry given to her, 
may have been recognized as a sole possession of a woman. ^ 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men, and lived by begging, 
away from the mundane world. These paribbdjiJcds* were 
FEMAT.E generally wise and learned like Bherl of Uttarapancala, and 

ASCETICS. liked to form company with the learned male ascetics. This 
sometimes actually resulted in close intimacy, and it does 
not seem quite improbable that some at least, tired of this ascetic life, again 
came back to householder’s life, like Saccatapavi of the Ku'imla Jdtaka.^ 
Sometimes both the husband and the wife together took to ascetic life, and 
then they lived in the forest abstaining from any worldly connection, having 
their own separate huts {pamasdld).^ Public opinion does not seem to have 
been in any way against these female ascetics. 

Wo feel, at the end of this discussion, that normally the position of woman 
was happy. But it was not quite satisfactory. Freedom to enjoy light and 
air, the two blessings of God, she no doubt had, and her personal freedom was 
seldom interfered with, but she was accepted more for meeting the demands 
of the male-sox than for any aspirations of her own fulfilled. 

1. J., I, p. 225 ; VI, p. 169. 

2. J.,T. p. 226. 

3. J., VI, p. 494-0. 1748. 

4. J., nr, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, pp, 23-7 ; 300 ; V, pp. 427-8 ; VI, pp. 73, 467. 

6. J. V., pp. 427-8, Saooatapavl is oallod a aeiasavmni^ possibly a Jaina nun. 

6. J., m, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, p. 23-7 ; VI, pp. 73-520.. 
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EDUCATION 

E ducation is no doubt ono of the standards by which cultural position 
of a particular society or people is to be judged. From the light which 
these stories throw, here and there, on the system and nature of education, 
wo may bo inclined to say that the Jdtaka society had reached a high water- 
mark of cultural attainments. ' 

As to the general education of a child at home — ^for the Indian system 
of primary education was mainly ono of hereditary transmission of skill in 
arts and crafts— we know very httle. Once wo hear : when the son of the 
Setthi learnt writing (lekharh), the slave Katahaka too wont with hmi carry- 
ing his slate (phalakam vah<j{ndno gantvd), and thus learnt writing.^ It 
would seem from this, that the boys received instruction somewhere outside 
the home, presumably at a public school. Xlio use of the word ‘p/*a/aAa’ or 
board also shows, that method of instruction of beginners in the art of writing 
was much the same as in the primary schools of to-day. The boys learnt the 
three Rs — reading, writing and arithmetic —in these elementary schools.® 

After completing this general education, the boys wore sent out to some 
well-known institution for higher education. Of all the places 
CENTRES^^^ which imparted higher education, Takkasila, in the extreme 
north-west, was by far the most important and widely 
renowned. Our stories abound in references to tliis famous University town.'* 
It was, as we have already noted, the chief intellectual centre of the age, 
attracting students and scholars trom different and distant parts of the 
country. ® The fame of Takkasila as a great centre of learning was evidently 
due to its world-renowned teachers {disayamokhd dcariyd). Lot us see how 
this great University seat imparted education to the youths of the country. 

As stated before, students are always spoken of as going to Takkasila to 
complete their education and not to begin it. As a rule, the 
BTUlS:S^^^ time for beginning the higher studios at Takkasila is given as 
the age of sixteen (solasavassakdk)^^ or when the students 
come of ago (vayapatte)J Naturally, students of a maturer ago only could 
be sent so far away from their homos. 

1. On this subject, the two articles, one by J. N. bikdor m the J. B. 0. U. H. iV, pp. 14s - 
61, and the other by 1)t. R.K. Mookerji in t^ Buddhuttc Studies, pp. 236-56, have been 
helpful to us. 

2. J., 1, p. 451. **Comeniu8 calls the first years of a ohild the mother's school, and finds 
here the rudiments of all later education." 8. V. Venkatoswora, Indutn Vulture, through the 
Ages, 1, p. 107. 

3. Aooording to Kaatilya, a prince should be taught lipi (writing), and sahkhy&na 
(arithmetic), after the 4th year. ArUuUdstra, 1, 5. 

4 . EorfaUreferenoesseeDinesAndersen, index to f^i/dfhba,pp. 61-2. 

5. From Baronast J., I, pp. 272, 285, 409, 403 ; 11, pp. 85, 87 ; lU, p. 234 ; IV, pp. 50, 
224 ; V, pp. 127, 263 ’, Bajogaha—J., Ill, p. 238 : V, p. 177, 247 ; Mithilo-lV, p. 316 ; 
Uiieni-IV, p. 392 ; Kosalo— lU, p. 45 ; 8ivi-V, p. 210 ; Kum-lll, p. 399 ; V, 457. 

6. J., 11, p. 277 ; 111, p. 122 ; IV, p. 237 ; V, pp. 127, 210. 

7. J.» 1, pp. 356, 433, 505 i U, p. 52 ; 1, pp. 18, 171, 194, 228, 248 ; V, pp. 162, 193, 227 
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While dealing with the education of Princes we have, by reproducing a 
long and characteristic passage from the TUamuifthi Jdtaha,' 
ADMISSION. noticed practically all the principal features of the educational 
system and organization of the times, specially at Takkasila. 
We saw, there, how the student, coming from abroad for learning, was 
admitted into the University. Usually the students paid the entire tuition 
fees — the teacher’s fees {dcariyahMgam ) — in advance, which was 1000 pieces 
of money (a favourite figure). ^ In lieu of paying foes in cash, a student was 
allowed to pay them in the shape of services to his teacher. Such students 
attended on their teacher by day and received instruction by night® and 
were called dhammanlevdsikd, as against those feepayors — dcariyabhdgaddyakd 
— who only learnt the arts. The duties of 500 Brahmai;ia pupils of a school 
were, among others, to gather firewood from the forests for their master.-* If 
however a student wanted to devote his whole time to studios, without sparing 
any time for such services, and at the same time was not able to pay the foes 
in advance, ho may bo trusted to pay them after the completion of Ids educa- 
tion. We read of one such Brahmapa student paying off the fees by begging 
after completing his studies. ® It may also happen, that poor students wore 
provided a free education by some charitable community. For instance, once 
the “Benares folk” used to give day by day commons of food to the poor 
lads, and had them taught free.® Then again the cost of education was, to 
some extent, taken over from the teachers, and the pupils, by the occasional 
invitations to dinner extended to them by philanthropic householders or by 
the latter themselves bringing to the former presents in oxen and rice and 
milk.'^ Another class of students was formed by those who were sent as 
companions of the princes of their respective countries at State expenses.® 
Looking to the length of time a student took to finish his education, and to 
the necessary expenses which the teacher had to incur, the amount of fee 
charged does not seem to have been very heavy. 


Though the University centres were mainly residential, day-scholars 
were also admitted to instruction. Prince Junha of Benares 
had an independent house for himself from which he attended 
the college at Takkasila. “One night after lessons ho left the 
teacher’s house in the dark and set out for home.”* In the day-scholars 
were included householders or married students. Wo have several instances 
of such day-scholars, married men, who are obstructed by their wives from 
going to their master’s house and listening to his teachings . ' * 


1. J., U, pp. 277-8. Supra, pp. 89-90. 

2. J., I, p. 273 i II, pp. 47-8 ; IV, pp. 38-9 j 60, 128, 298, 310 , V, p. 457. 

8. J.. II, p. 278. 

4 . J., 1» pp* 317-8. 

6. J.,lV,p. 224. 

0. J*» I* P* 239 — duggatinafk paribbayatk datvd eippath tikkh&petiti,* 

7. J.» I. pp. 1»I, 318 ; Ul, pp. 171, 637, IV ; p. 391. 

8. J., HI* p. 238 ; V, pp. 247, 263. 

9. J.,IV,p. 96. 

10 . 800 - 2 , 463 . 
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NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS. 


Tho usual number of students under an individual teaciier is invariably 
given as five hundred — wliich, again, is a conventional figure. ’ 
Among tliese, the majority was, of course, formed by the 
Kliattiyas and the Briilima^as. 2 Tlie minority wa.s formed 
by sons of setthis or magnates and ollicers of kings. ^ Once wo road of 
a tailor going to Takkasila, but that also in tho company, or rather as a 
servant, of a merchants’ son.'* Caixlalas wmo not admitted, as wo saw from 
the instancis of tho two brotliors Citta and SaiiibJiuta.^ 


Tlie x)artiGulars about tho life of tho students are very few in tho stories. 

But from these few wo at least, find, tliat tho students led a 
fcJTUDEN'L' LIFE, very simple life. Even t ho arist ocratic princes camo there 
with the modest ocjuiimieut of a pii.ir ot onosolod sandals 
{ekatdlika updnaha), a sunshadii of leaves {pannachaltain) and a thousand 
pieces of mouiiy as the t.eachet'.s fticjs, of which not a single x)ioco was pro- 
bably left for private use.® In other way.s also t.he life of tJio students at 
tho University was undei stiict control oi the teacher, so much so that they 
wore not even free t o go t.o a river for bath, except in tlie comxiaiiy of tho 
teacher.^ Their standing duty was to gatlioj* iiitiwood in liio forests, and 
also jiorsonal service t.o tho teacher.® Tiioir food was also aimjilo con- 
sisting mahdy of rice-gruel {yuyu) or simple rico {bhatla), and piepart^d by a 
maid of tlie teacher’s house.® At iuvitat.ions, whicli were not lufroquont, 
they were given sugar-cane (i/cc/m), molasses {gulonb)^ curd and milk 
(dadhikhlram). ’ ® 

Of (!Ourse it is inconceivable t hat. a single individual could manage a school 
of 500 pupils or so. He was lu!lx)ed by a stall of Assistant 
ASSISTANT teachers {pitthi-dmriyd). And only I lie most advanced or 

TEACHERS. senior iiupils {jeUhuntevdsikd) weiti apfioint.od as Assistant 

teachers. ' ’ Tho senior xiujiils also remferod helj) in teaching 
work. We read of a teacher appomtiug his oldest j>ui>il to act as his sub- 
stitute. ’ 2 Another teacher of Takkasila, while going to Benares on some 
mission, says to his chief pupil : “My son, 1 am going away from homo, while 
1 am away, you are to mstruet these my pujiils. ”’® These senior jiuxiiLs or 
monitors {anusatiMrd) were held in resjiect by ot.her jmpiis. ^ ^ By being asso- 
ciated with toacliing these seniors soon became fit to bo teachers themselves. 
Brince Sutasoma being tho senior jiupd soon attained to iirofieionoy in teaching 

1. J., 1, pp. 23'J, :100, 317, 402, 430 ; III, pp. 18, 23r>. 

2. J., 1, p. 403 ; II, p. loO ; 111, pp. 122, 1 J 8 . 

3. J., 11, p. 99 ; IV, p. 38, 237 ; V, p. 227. 

4. J., IV, p. 30 : The lisherraan’s matanuo is only a rare e.xoeption ; II? 

5. J., IV, pp. 391-2. 

6. J., U, pp. 277-8 ; IV, p. 96. 

7. J., 11, p. 278. 

8. J., 1. pp. 317-8 : 447-8. 

9. J., 1, p. 318. 

10. J., 1. p. 448. 

11. J., 11, p. 100, V, p. 457 

12. J., 1, p. 141. 

13. J., IV, p. 51— tala aham vippariiMiHMuiHt, Imim yava tit/iniayaiinuid >n 
rAriAUi,* 

14. J., IV. p. 178.G. 45. 
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{nipphattirn pdpuni) and becoming the private teacher of his comrade in 
the school soon educated him, while the others only gradually acquired their 
learning. ' Wo may also note, in this connection, that the teacher was not a 
single individual, but had a family of his own {dcariyahidam)^^ having wife and 
children.® And it was quite usual for the teacher to give his daughter, if 
he had any, in marriage to his eldest and advanced student, ^ and he might 
establish a special test for the purpose.® 

The study hour seems to have commenced very early in the morning, 
when the boys were roused from their sleep by the crowing of a 
cock. The cock, it seems, was domesticated in every school to 
servo as a clock. It was a necessity. Once, when the tramed 
cock died, the students brought a second one which, however, 
had been bred in a cemetery, and had no knowledge of times and seasons, and 
used to crow casually — at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by his 
crowing at. midnight, the young Brahmaijas fell to their studies; by dawn they 
were tired out and could not for sleepiness keep their attention on the subject 
already leamt {galutatthdjiaimpi ) ; and when ho ieli acrowing in broad day, 
they (lid not got a chance of quiet for rei>eatmg their lessons (sajjhdya). 
And, as it was tiie cock’s crowing both at midnight and by day which had 
brought their studies to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his nock.® 
This passage shows that there wore certain hours for private study, when the 
students repeated new lessons and revised the old ones. The two things 
had probably to bo finished before noon. 

Instruction by the teacher seems to have been imparted at times conve- 
nient to the students, and light and lucky days were observed 
INSTRUCTION, in giving it,^ reminding us of the 'anadhydya system of the 
Upanisadic times. As pointed out before, the poorer stu- 
dents performed menial w'ork for the school during the day time, and 
received instruction at night®. Possibly, the day-scholars also learnt the 
sippas at night.® The dcariyablidgaddyakas were treated like the eldest 
sons in the house, and were given schooling on every light and lucky day. ’ ° 

Prom the frequent use of the expression ‘sippam vdeesi/ i.e., ‘causing to 
read the sippas, the arts, it seems clear that the students 
TEXT liUOKS. used to read books. And in the instance already cited, the 
reference to drowsiness preventing the students from under- 
standing (lit.^eeeing-pam?if() the subject already learnt, also indicate the use 

1. J., V, pp. 457-8. 

2. J., V, p. 457. 

3. J., IV, p. 50. 

4. J., Ill, p. 219 ; VT, p. 347 — pana kuU «ace p% myapaUa dhUd hoti jeffhait* 
ImHisikasaa ddtaJbbd i% vcOtam.” 

5. J., lU, pp. 18-9. 

S. J., 1, p. 436 and G. 116. 

7. J.,II, p. 278. 

8. J.,ll,p. 47. 

9. J.,lV,p. 96. 

10. J., U, p. 278 {floUuhukata nakkhaUena), 
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of books. We have also direct references to the existences of books (potthaleam) 
‘preserved with brilliant, coloured rappines, and read laying them upon a 
beautiful standish.’’ Moreover, the repeated mention of the use of writing, 
both in private and official correspondence, loaves no doubt as to this. 

The three Vedas and the eighteen sippas or arts 2 are repeatedly spoken 
of as the subjects taught at Takkasila. The invaruiblo mon- 
COURSES OF tion of the three Vedas shows that the Atharvaveda was 

STUDY. not in(dudod in the curriculum. Tlie Vedas wore of course 

learnt by heart. We do not know of what did the 18 sippas 
consist. We have however mention of the following individual arts and 
sciences : elephant loro (hitthisutta),^ magic charms (wante),* spell for 
bringing back the dead to life {rnatnhilthdjHinntmntam),^ hunting (luddaka- 
ifcamwMz), ® spell foi imderstanding all animals’ cries {sabbardmjdmnamintam),'’' 
archery {issdpasippa: dhanurmdyd),^ the art of prognostication (afigavijjd),^ 
charm for commanding all things of sense {dlambnmmantam),' ° divinmf:, from 
the signs of the body, ’ ’ and medicine {tikicchd). ’ ^ 

Most of the references in the JdtaJeas point i»o the students taking up the 
sippa or the science course. Tt seems that technical education was much more 
valued in those tunes than Vedic or theologicjal studies, ft. is also evident from 
some passages that a student was allowed to take up a special {!ourse in one 
of the sippas, in addition to or without the ordinary course. ’ ^ 

These sciences wore not simply theoretical. Knowledge of the Ih-erature of 
a subject had to be foll(»wod by its practi(^al a])plications. For 
PRACTICAL some subjo(;ts, like medicine, practical training was naturally 
essential, as we know from the account of Jivaka’s ediujation. ’ * 
In other subjects, the practical course; was lidt to bo com- 
pleted by the students themselves when they left then’ colleg(;s. They wandered 
far and wide, acquiring all practical usages (sabbasannnjasippdni) and ui'disr- 
standiiig country observnnces {desaedrittnm).^^ Princes had to demonstrate 
their technical knowledge before their fathers aftrir returning home from 
Takkasila, as wo have seen before. “A practical turn was indeed given to all 
instruction as a pedagogic principle,” In addition to theoretical lectures and 
practical training, nature-study was sometimes insisted upon for those who 
wore intellectually weak among students. An interesting example of this is 

1 . J., HI. pp. 235, 292; IV, p. 2{)9; V, p. 483. 

2. J., I, pp. 259, 285, 356, 402, 464; 11, p, 87 ; Til, pp. 1 15, 122, 537-8 

3. .1., n, p. 47. 

4. .T., 11, p. KK); alHo I, p. 402. 

6. J., I, p. 610. 

6. J., 11, p. 200, 

7. J., II, p. 415. 

8. J., 1, p. 366; 11, p. 87; 111, p. 219; V, p. 127. 

9. J.. m, p. 122. 

10. J., rV, p. 467. 

11. J., II, p. 200. 

12. J., IV, p. 171. 

13. J., I, p. 366 ; 11, p. 99 ; 111, pp. 18, 129; IV, p. 466. 

14. Mah&vaggti, VIII , 1, 6 

15. J., I, p. 356; Ul. pp. 116, 236, 238 ; IV, pp. 38, 200; V, pp. 247, 426, 
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furnislied by the NangaUsa Jdtaha a world-renowned professor of Benares 
had 500 young Brahmai;Las to instruct, one of whom had always foolish notions 
in his mind {dandhahhdva), and always said the wrong thing ; he was engaged 
with the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of his folly 
could not master them. The teacher was at pains to consider what method 
of instruction would bo suitable for that ‘veriest dullard* of all his pupils. 
And the thought came to him, that the beat way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and loaves, as to something he had seen or done 
that day, and then to ask what it was like. ‘For,’ thought the master, ‘this 
will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, and the continu- 
ous practice of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me to impart 
learning to him.’ But the experiment in the end failed, for the boy compared 
snake, the trunk of an olopliant, sugar-cane, curd and milk, all to the shaft 
of a plough : 

“For universal application, he 
Employs a tonn of limited import. 

Plough-sliaft and curds to him alike unknown 
— The fool assorts the two things are the same.”^ 

Thb at least shows the earnest desire on the part of the teacher to use all his 
intellectual powers to educates a child. 

Next to Takkasila, Benares was the most important as a centre of learn- 
ing. It was however largely the creation of the ex-students 
BENARES. of Takkasila who sot up as teachers at Benares, presumably at 
other places as wolL^ and carried thither the culture of that 
cosmopolitan educational centre which was moulding the intellectual life of 
the whole of India. In course of lime Benares also prodiurod its own alumni 
as educationists — teacliers of world-wide fame with the usual number of 600 
pupils to teach. ^ It is also probable that Benares had, like Takkasila, 
specialized in tlie leaching of certain subjects, specially music,® as it has till 
the present day. With all this, however, Benares was still a growing 
university in those days, and did not attain much celebrity which it after- 
wards did since the decline of Takkasila. The movement of students 
towards Benares is, in the Jdtakas, very slow and scarce in comparison with 
the other city. Even the students of Benares had to seek resort in Takkasila. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have been apparent, that there was 
a general spread of education throughout the country. And it will have 
become also evident, that the demand for the knowledge of the Sippaa or for 
technical and scientific education was not less keen than that for general 

1. J., 1, pp. 447-49. 

2. J., 1, p. 449.G. 119. 

3. J., L p. 463 ; U. p. 100. 

4. J., 1, p. 238 ; m, pp. 18, 233; IV, p. 237. 

6. J., 11, p. 248: ** Bir&nosiyatn guUUakumUro vayappeUto gandheUibatippt vippluMim 
paM Chtti k igand M bbo nlma iakalq^ambudipe oyyi^fcmdhabbo akon.^* 
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education or religious studies. The large mass of middle-olass people ' and 
the lower strata of society,* however, do not seem to have got any benefit of 
this education directly. 

Before we leave this subject, we must also note another institution which, 
in a way, promoted the spread of education. We mean those 
FOREST-SEATS, forost-seats where religious teachers, mainly drawn from the 
class of ox-students of Takkasila, having renounced the world, 
imparted instruction to numerous disciples in the traditional learning of the 
age. These hermitages also served as schools of higher philosophical specula- 
tion and religious training. Some of the boldest sepculations in Indian 
philosophy naturally emanated from these sylvan and solitary retreats, away 
from the haunts of men. Generally these wore sot up in the Himalayas.* 
Sometimes bowevor the bands of ascetics would establish themselves near 
the centres of population, and would have facilities for attracting recruits.* 
Setaketu is said to have been originally a senior pupil at a Benares school. 
He then went to Takkasila for education in the arts, on completion of 
which he wandered through the country learning all practical arts, and 
at last came across a group of 500 ascetics in a village, who after ordaining 
him taught him all their arts, texts and practices (stppaman^cara^m).* 


1. C/. J., IV, p. 266. 

2. C/. J., Ill, p, 171. 

3. J., I, pp. 400, 431, 605; 111, p, 143; IV, p. 74. 

4 . J., ni, p. 116; IV, p. 193; V, p. 128. 

6. J., ni,p. 236. 
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F ar advanced from the primitive stage as the Jdtaha society was, it natu- 
rally saw the development and prosperity of various arts and sciences. 
People in that age had come to possess refined tastes and aesthetic percep- 
tions : they strove for the joy and beauty in life. 


Beading and writing (vacanam, lehhanarh) were commonly known. As 
LAKQUAGE ® while before, numerous are the references to 


AND LITSBA- 
TUBB. 


the various and widespread uses of writing in the JdtakaSy to 
the writing of epistles, * to the forging of letters, * to inscrip- 
tions on gold plates,® to inscription over a hermitage,^ inscription in letters 
(aWiardni) of vermilion upon a wall,® to letters of the alphabet engraved on 
gold necklets,® to inscriptions upon garments and accoutrements,^ to the 
scratching of a message on an arrow,® and to the scratching of a writing on a 
leaf (panm),^ 

Pdlif in the form, more or less, in which these stories are written, was most 
probably the common language of the people, though Samskrta may have been 
spoken among the more literate and cultured class, and there may have been 
different dialects also, as we discern from the specific mention of the Canola- 
hhdsd.^^ 


Among literary works, in addition to the various works of antiquity like 
the Fedos and the Venddiigas,^' the Ahkhdms oi ballads' ^ and stray gdthds 
composed by sdvakast ids or kavis , ' ® HatthisiUtam or the treatise on elephants 
was known.' ^ The gdthds of the Jdtakas themselves, indeed, reveal a highly 
developed stage of Poetry, rich with imagination and beauty of style, ' ® and 
deep with thoughts and observation alike.' ® The AkJchdnas or the ballads in 


1. J., 1, p. 377 (mentions a correspondent) ; II, pp. 95, 174 (sealing a letter : also I, 
p. 451) ; IV, p. 145 (gives content of the message) ; IV, pp. 370, 385, 403. 

2. J., 1, p. 451 ; IV, p. 124. 

3. J., II, pp. 36, 372, 370; IV, np. 7, 257, 335, 488 ; V, pp. 69, 67, 125; VI, p. 29. 

4. J., Vi, p. 520 — ‘ye ke e% pabbajitukam& ganhantu* t% akkhar&ni l%khitv&\ 

5. J., IV, p. ^9~AfStihi)igukJeena bhittiyd akkhar&ni likhUva : quoted by Barua, 
M BrAhml InwrijiioM, Intro. 

6. J., VI, p. 390 — SuvannanMA akkharAni chindiMl. 

7. J., VI, p. 408 — NivaUhavaWiAdisu cdekharAni (dokethd. 

8. J., II, p. QO-^Kande akkharAni ehinditvA. 

9. J., II, p. 174; IV, p. 66; VI,’ pp. 369, 386, 400. 

10. J., IV, p. 391; On language, see Bhys Davids, Bud. Ind., p. 140 jQT. 

11. J.. V, p. 476. 

12. J., V, p. 450*0. 330 * Vedatk akkh&napahcamam* Cf, Dialogues of the Buddha^ I, 7*9. 

13. J., V, p. 484. TheA^iyuttoraJVtJbAya, 2,230, mentions four kinds of poets; the poet of 
imagination, the poet of tradition, the poet of real life, and the impiovisatore. 

14. J,.n,p. 46 . 

16. representative of charming lyrical poetry may be found in Oanda^Kinnara 

Jdtdka, J., IV, p. 283-Q. 18*42. 

16. On the literary value of the JAtdkas, see Winteinits, Biskrg of Indian LUenUitnt U, 
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ptose and verse, such as those sung by the rhapsodists, were current and had 
set up the stage out of which the future Epics were to bo evolved . ' We may 
also discern the beginnings, the first steps, towards a future drama in the 
varied productions of shows with scenery, music and dancing before a big 
concourse of people on certain festival days : these were the saimjjas of which 
we shall presently speak. We have a distinct reference to nd^kdni, which 
were, most probably, dramatic pertormances, as distinguished from pure danc- 
ing and acting or pantomimes.* It seems the ago of the Jdtakas saw the be- 
ginnings of literary activities — of prose, poetry and drama — in the ordinary 
language of the people.^ 

Of mathematical sciences, we do not get much information from the 
MATHEMATICS- ®l^ories. But there cannot bo any doubt that they were far 
ASTRONOMY- advanced from the Vedic times. < The numerical system must 
ASTROLOGY. Jiave been well established, as wo may guess from the stray 
references to numerical figures, and their fractions. Some arithmetical process 
for multiplication must have been in existence in order to got the following 
instance : 4x 600 =2000 : five hundred attendants for each of the four dogs 
would make the total two thousand (ekkekkassa pailca sunakhasatdni parivdroti 
evath dmhi sunakhaaahassehi parivdritd),^ 

Both astronomy and astrology seem to have boon well advanced, though 
no information as to their scientific character is available. Of course various 
nakkhattas were known, and the mkkhatt^jdmmkas made forecasts on the 
moving of different constellations {nakkhattaedram).'^ And the popular belief 
of Rahu covering up the moon’s orb and the latter’s liberation from the jaws 
of the former, and the idea of hare in the moon,® wore also prevalent. 

Medical science seems to have well advanced in those days. There were 
MEDICINE tikicchakas who knew their profession well, the 

profession which thej^ had obtained as a legacy from their 
ancestors like Bhoga, Vetaraui and Dhammantari (Dhanvantari ?)® The 


1. The Veasantara J., its gith&a, virtoally oonstitate an epic : J., VI, pp. 470 jQT. 

2. J., V, p. 282 — nmdkani upatthapeMamd. 

3. Speaking on the literature of the Buddhist period in general, Rhys Davids remarks : 
‘*It shows a ourious oontrast between the value of the ideas to be expressed and the ohild-like 
inoapaoity to express them well. We have here, as to style, only the untrained adolosoenoe 
of the Indian mind. But what vigour it has 1. . . . there is much rough and rugged l^uty 

both in the ballads and in the lyrics In aftertimes wo have ovidonue of more suuoessfnl 

study of the arts and methods of rhetoric and poetry. But never do we find the same virility, 
the same ourious compound of humour and irony and love of Nature on the one hand, with a 
deadly earnestness and really on the whole a surprisingly able grasp of the deepest problems 
of life, on the other Buddhist India, p. 186. 

4. On the whole subject of these Ancient Indian Soimioes, see partiouiarly Thibaut, 
Adronomic, Aatrologio und Mathmatik in BOhler-KeHhom’s Oroundrtu der In^-AriaeKm 
PMkdogit: and also recent marvellous treatment of the same by Mr. Qnrugovinda Cakravarti 
in the Jwmai of the Department of Letters, CaL UoL XXIV (1034). 

5. J.,m,p.636. 

6. For instance, J., 11, p. 426 ; V, p. 476. 

7. J., 1, p. 274 ; 111, pp. 62, 804; IV, p. 330-Q. 136: Condo yathd BAhumuhhd panmtto, 

8. J., in, p. 62 ; IV, pp. 86-a G. 144. 

9l j., IV, p. 496-0. S40. 
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typical figujo of a doctor can be discerned in the following gSthd^ already 
quoted before : — 

**Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-hlled and fastened tight ; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite.”' 

And there were royal-physicians also.^ Of course they took their fees.® 

It seems that the snake was the most dangerous creature, specially the 
black-snake {kanhasappo).* Particularly the breath coming from its nostrils 
(ndsdvdta) was believed to be very poisonous, causing blindness if it fell on 
the eyes.® Whether this was the same as the ahivdtaroga, by which the whole 
family of the Jdtaha, except the son who broke through the wall and 
escaped, was destroyed, we have no means to ascertain.® Snake-bites were 
cured.’ 

Ordinary wounds, bumps and scars were healed by applying some oil 
(telam), and bandaging the injured parts (sd^kakanm).^ Pounding the bark 
of a tree on a stone and rubbing the ointment on the wounded palms through 
which holes were made for binding strings healed the wounded parts.® 

Among diseases ’ ° we have mention of jaundice (panduroga) but no remedy 
is suggested. ’ ' The treatment for dysentery {lohitapakkhandikd) was a broth 
made of millet and wild rice, mixed with leaves sprinkled with water, without 
salt and spices. Irregular food was known to bo one of the causes of dysentery. ' * 
And it was also recognised that there is no proper digestion of food without 
proper sleep;’® indigestion {ajinm)^ among other things, is duo to over-eat- 
ing. ' * Milk mixed with a pungent drug, if drunk, was thought to ensure protec- 
tion from getting cold in the water. ' ® Siadbddha or headache was known to 
be very obstinate, sometimes lasting for years together ; and some medicinal 
herb, when ground on a slab and mixed with some water and then applied to 


1. J., IV, p. 361 -Q. 226: Pasibbake gahetvana punne mUlaasa aathvute oeadhik&yo gan- 
tkeiUi nahayanti japarUi ca. 

2. J., II, p. 213 (Rajavejja) 

3. J., 11, pp. 19 (vejjavetanam), 213 {paribhayam) 

4. J., Ill, p. 346.G. 48-9 ; also U, p. 216-G. 165. 

6. J., II, p. 290 ; 111, p. 418; IV, p. 457; VI, p. 74. 

6. J., IV, p. 200; 'ahivatarogo ooours also in the oommentary on the Therlg&th6, p. 120 : it 
loay mean malarial lover which, e.g., in the Terai, is believed to be due to snail’s breath. Or, 
U it poBsible that ahi, which may mean the navel, could here be the bowels, and some suob 
diseaM as cholera be meant : Cowell, Jdhuba, 11, p. 55 n. 

7. J., 1, p. 310 ; II, p. 215.G. 155 ; IV, p. 490-0. 340 ; VI, pp. 181-2-00. 793-8. 

8. J., 1, p. 203 ; m, p. 42. 

0. J., V, p. 504 Rukkhatacatk ghamitvH.,. .hatthathai&ni mdkkhm.... vano 

phlUukam aho9i." 

10. The Jaina Aci^rilngaatura, I, 6, 1. 3. names sixteen diseases : Boils and Leprosy, con- 
sumption, falling sickness, blindness and stiffness, lameness and humpbaokedness, dr^y and 
dumbness, apoplexy and eye-diseases, trembling and crippledness, elephantiasis, and diabetes; 
besi^ these many illnesses and wounds occur.” 

11. J., 1, p. 431 ; U, p. 102. 

12. Jt, U, p 213 ; in, p. 144. 

13. J.,in,p. 143. 

14. J.,n,p.362. 

16* J., 1, p. 458. “ likMfabhe$e^}aparivMtam hhkuth pivanti. . . .sUai* na bidkati.** 
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the forehead, conld heal the pain. ’ Symptoms of rheumatism — YdlSbSdha — 
were, among others, contraction of bodily parts and humping of the back, as 
the description of the goat (men^) and the dog {sum) in the Mdhdurimagga 
Jdtaha^ shows. Constipation was another disease for which proper treat- 
ment seems to have been thought out. The patient had to take a dose of 
gheCf perhaps mixed with some medicine 8oppi),as even to-day in place 

of castor-oil, butter-milk mixed with some ghee is used as a strong purgative. 
After taking this, the patient was not expected to talk or work much, but 
simply to lie down in bod. And the psychological aspect of diseases was also 
not lost sight of : the sickroom was well arranged to please the attention of 
the patient.® Leprosy {Kutpham ) — stricken man had to be carefully nursed. 
The spot was washed, a salvo anointed to it, and a bandage was put on it.'* 
Too much indulgence in sexual intercourse was recognised to bo an evil bring- 
ing in its train various diseases — cough (kasa) asthma (sdsa), bodily pain 
(darafn) and childishness (bdlyam) among others.* The physicians first of 
all studied and diagnised the case properly and then proscribed proper re- 
medy for it. “It is the way of physicians,” says the young physician of Bena- 
res just returned from Takkasila, “first to learn whence the disease arises, then 
to make a remedy to suit.”® It was also recognised that mental sickness is 
incurable by physical treatment : it can only be cured by a psychological 
remedy."^ Eye-diseases wore also cured.® 

Besides medicinal treatment, delicate surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out. A surgeon once fitted a man with a false tip to his nose, 
which was accidentally cut by the sharp edge of a sword, and painted it so that 
it looked like a real nose.® Sivaka was really a master-surgeon.’® The sur- 
gical operation that he successfully carried out, on the person of king Sivi, 
was simply marvellous. The king wanted to give away his eyes to a Brah- 
mana who bogged for them. With groat pain and hesitation, Sivaka, the sur- 
geon, sat to his work : ho pounded a number oi‘ simples, rubbed a blue lotus 
with the powder, and brushed it over the right eye ; round rolled the eye, 

and there was great pain Again he rubbed in the powder, and brushed 

it over the eye : the eye started from the socket, the pain was worse than 
before .... A third time he smeared a sharper powder and applied it : by the 
drug’s power, round went the eye, out it came from the socket, and hung 

1. J., VI, p. 331. Oaadham gaheM nuadiya gharhHMSt thobain nakUanU makkhui sl4d> 
biidho gate. 

2. J., VI, pp. 179 ; ZSO** pitfhim nameivd ekamvAdam ukkhipitvA" and GQ. (?) 

3. J., VI, p. 413. 

4. J., VI, p. 383 *' Vruyi kutthamaUhif km ihavitvA bhesa^ena makhh«tv& upari pUoliiatit 
datvA bandhati. 

5. J., yr, p. 295-G. 1288 **Na bddham kUkiin gaccheyya tampeusam iejeuatnkhayafn Kaaam. 
daram b&lyam khinamedho nigacchatV* 

6. J., IV, p. 171. “ Vejje n&ma ayani vy&dhi imam niseSya samutthito ti HdtvA tad&nuc* 
chavikam bhea^am karoiUi; ” See also J., II, p. 214. 

7. J., HCpp. 143-4 ; IV, pp. 171-2 G. 25ff. 

8. J., VI, p. 74. 

9. J., I, p. 455 : Veh'e ndaikakofim pkAsukam kAripetvd, l&khAya pafinitiham kdretvA, 

10. Probably he was no other than Jivaka, the ooiirt-ph 3 rBioian and lurffeon of Blmbisira 

and his s(» Aj&tasatta : Mahdvagg<>» I S 
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dangling at the end of the tendon. .. . The pain was extreme, blood was 
trickling, the king’s garments were stained with the blood. ThenSivaka, with 
his loft hand grasping the eyeball, took a knife in his right, and severing the 
tendon, laid the eye in the king’s hand. In the same way the left eye was also 
taken out, and both the eyes were then placed in the eye-sockets of the 
Brahmana who then began to see . ' Nobody would contend, wo hope, that 
this minute description is only an outcome of rich imagination, and has no 
bearing with reality. ^ 

It is not strange at ail that, with such an advanced stage of medical 
science, knowledge of Anatomy was not lacking. For instance, it was possible 
to distinguish between two heads (slsdni ) : whether of male or of female. For 
it was known that the sutures in a man’s head are straight (ujukdni) 

and in a woman’s head they are crooked [vanhdni). ® We are not in a 

position to ascertain the truth of this statement, but the fact that anatomy 
of different parts of the human body was known and studied cannot be gain- 
said.* 

It is not that this knowledge of physical sciences was confined to human 
beings : it was also applied to animals. Elephant lore, for instance, must 
have been a deep study of this animal, its characteristics, its diseases and cures, 
its training and so on. And there wore elephant-doctors (heMhivejjd) who were 
well-versed in this science,® They know how to find out any ailing in eleph- 
ants and to cure it.® Once a certain elephant trod upon a splinter of accacia 
wood, which pierced his foot, and caused it to swell up and fester (vddhumd- 
tapddum). With a sharp tool an incision was made about the splinter, a string 
was tied to it, and it was pulled right out. The gathering was then lanced, 
washed with warm water and doctored properly, and in a very short time the 
wound was healed.'^ Similarly characteristics of different animals and birds 
were known.® Minute knowledge of anatomy of snakes was natural : a male 

1. J., IV, pp. 407 ff. Nanablvtsajjani ghathntvSk bhesajjacunfena niluppale paribhavetva dak- 

khina-akkhim vpaaimghdpeai^ akkhi pariveUtit dukkhd vtdand uppajji.... paribhavetva puna 
upaaimgMpeait akkhi akkhikupato muftci . . . .tatiyavare kharaUtraJn paribhdveiva upandmesi 
akkhi OBodhabalena paribbhamitvd akkhikupato nikkhamitvd nahdrusuUena olambamdnam atthSsi, 
So vamahatthena akkhirn dhdrelvd dakkhinakatthew eatthakain ddaya akkhiiuttakam chinditvd 
akhhirn gahetvd ” 

2. C/., Jivaka’s masterful surgeiv : onoe he made the man, who was sufiering from some 
head-disease, lie down on his bed, tied him fast to the bed, out through the skin of the head, 
drew apart the flesh on each side of the inoision, pulled two worms out, and then closed up the 
sides of the wound, stitched up the skin on the head and anointed it with salve ; at another time 
he out through the skin of the belly, drew the twisted intenstines out, disentangled them, put 
them back aright, stitched the skin and anointed it with salve : Mahdvagga Vlil, 1, 18 ; 22. 

3. J., Vl, p. 330. 

4. For minute details of anatomy in Vedic literature see Ved. Index, II, pp. 358-62. 

5. J., 1,P-485. 

6. J., I, p. 187. 

7. J., 11, p. 18; tikhinavieiyi khdnukasea eamanUtio odihim katvd rajjuji bandhiM 
Hca44ha»Ui kh&nukath nihariM pubbam moeetvd unhodakena dhovUvd tadanwUpelU bkua^ehi 
naciriuaa txa vauam pli&eukam karimau.** 

8. A honwi’s wound is healed ; J., 1, pp. 180, 184 ; it was a common knowledge that dogs 
vomit by eating away the mixture of kiua grass mashed into buttermilk : 1, p. 177 ; crow’s 
hunger is appeased for the moment by eating a lamp-wiok (dipavatti ) ; J., p. 2^ ; some drugs 
about tlm persons prevent aninuds from approaching near : l,p. 200. 
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snake is distinguishable from a female one by the following features : the 
tail (na^uUham) of the male snake is thick (thidatn), that of the female is thin 
(tanvJcam); the male snake’s head is thick (thulam)^ the female’s is long 
{digham) ; the eyes of the male are big : of the female small ; the head 
{sovaUhiko) of the male is rounded, that of the female out short. * 

Not only this, the knowledge of various trees and fruits, particularly the 
poisonous trees like the Kimphala, and how to remove poison, was also not 
lacking.^ 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine and surgery was far 
advanced in the Jdtaka days, from the primitive stage when folk-medioine was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as wo sec it in the Atharva- 
veda.^ 

The Science of Archery — Issdpasippa* — once a highly advanced science, 
ARCHERY has almost lost its place to-day.® In the JdtakaSy we have 
several instances which show how this science had attained 
to a high state of efficiency. 

In the Asadisa Jataha,^ we see Prince Asadisa exhibiting a marvellous 
feat of archery. The king, in whoso service ho was employed had asked him 
to bring down a cluster of mango-fruits. The archer (ffiose a suitable position. 
Ho spread a screen around him and there {antosdnim) doffed the white cloth 
which he wore over all, and put on a rod cloth next his skin ; then he fastened 
his girdle, and donned a red waistcloth. From a bag ho took out a sword in 
pieces, which ho put together and girt on his left side. Thou he put on a 
mailcoat of gold, fastened his bow-case {cdpandlim) over his back, and took 
out his groat ramshorn bow {men^kamahddhanu), made in several pieces, 
which ho fitted together, fixed the bow-string, red as coral {pavdlavan mm 
jlyam) ; put a turban upon his head ; twirling the arrow with his nails, ho 

threw open the screen and came out, prepared for the amazing feat Ho 

sped the arrow forth swiftly {vegam janetvd kandam khipi). As the arrow wont 
up, it pierced the exact centre of the mango stalk {amhapindivantdni ydva- 
majjham kantamdnam) . , . , Then he let fly another arrow with greater 
sp^ than the first. This struck the feather {pumkhe) of the first arrow, and 

turned it back Down it came, not a hairbreadth out either way, but 

neatly cut through the stalk of the mango cluster.^ 


1. J., VI, pp. 339-40. 

2. J., I, pp. 170, 271, 272-G. 63, 368, 380. 

3. See Bloomfield, in the second volume of the Qmndrist der Indo-Aruchm PhiMogie 
und AUertumskunde, pp. 58 ff. **But the science of indigenous Medicine and Surgeiy, continuing 
through all the intervening centuries to the present day, indicates oven now a degree of in* 
trinsio worth and vitality, which would well repay a closer study and research than it is now 
fashionable to accord this science.” K. T. 6hah« op. cU., p. 110. 

4 . J., I, p. 366 ; II, p. 87 ; HI, pp. 219 ; V, p. 127. 

5. It is perhaps only when we happen to witness the wonderful feate of a brahmae&ri of 
■ome gvrukula that we are reminded of its former glory. 

6. J., II, pp. 88-9. 

7. J., II, pp. 88*91*G, 69— <{firepeUt edekhanwtedhi. 
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More amazing and marvellous are the feats of the master-aroher Jotipala 
of the Sarabhanga Jdtaka. ' The same preliminary preparations are made. He 
has summoned for expert archers-mon, who pierce like lightning {ahkhana- 
vedM), able to split a hair {vahvedhl), and to shoot at a sound without seeing 
(saddavedhi), and to cleave a falling arrow {saravedM)^ just as Asadisa did ; 
he sets up a pavilion in a square enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
comers he stations the four archers equipped with plentiful of arrows. He 
himself stands in the middle with an arrow tipped with adamant (vajiraggam 
ndrdcam), and asks the four men to shoot him all at once. They begin to shoot 
their arrows simultaneously. But he strikes them severally with his own iron 
arrow, and makes them drop on the ground, and remains unhurt to the last. 
This is called the arrow-defence {sarapatibdhanain). Then to show that he 
can shoot the four men posted at the four comers, with a single arrow, ho fixes 
four plantains {kadaliyo) at the four corners, and fastening a scarlet thread 
{rattasuttakain) on the feathered part of the arrow, he shoots it aiming at one 
of the plantains. The arrow strikes it, and then the second, the third and the 
fourth, one after another, and then strikes the first, which it has already pierced, 
and so returns to the archer’s hand : the plantains stand encircled with the 
thread. This is called the ‘pierced circle* — Cakkaviddham. Other feats per- 
formed arc : arrow-stick (saralaUhi), arrow-rope {sararajju), arrow-plait {sara- 
veni)t arrow-terrace (sarapdsdda), arrow-pavilion {saramandapam), arrow- 
wall (sarapdkdram), arrow-stairs (sarasopdnam)^ arrow-tank {sarapokkharam), 
blossoming the arrow-lotus (sarapadumam ndma pupphdpesi), and raining 
a shower of arrows (saravassam). Then again he cleaves seven incomparably 
huge substances, pierces a plank of fig wood, eight inches (angula) thick, 
a plank of asana wood, four inches thick, a copper plate {tamhapattam) two 
inches thick, an iron plate {ayapattam) one inch thick, and pierces a hundred 
boards {phalakasatam) joined together, one after another, shoots an arrow at 
the front part of wagons full of straw and sand and planks, and makes it 
come out at the back part, does the same thing from back to front ; drives 
an arrow through a space of over a furlong {usabhd) in water, and more than 
two furlongs of earth, and last but not the least, pierces a hair at the distance 
of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved by the wind.^ All these 
were of course extraordinary performances {asadharamni) of skill, but not 
at all impossible. Art of hitting {sakkharakhipanasippa) was also a wonderful 
thing. A marksman cuts the foliage of a tree into various shapes asked for — 
an elephant or a horse for instance — by throwing stones after stones and he also 
shoots the dry pellets of goats* dung {sukkhd ajalandikd), one by one, like flies, 
through slit in the curtain right into the chaplains* gullet {tdlutahm).^ 

Among the Fine Arts, the Kalds or sippas, appertaining to music both 
MUSIC AND vocal {gtta) and instrumental {vddita) — ^and dancing {nacoa) 

DANCING. Yrere widely cultivated. Not only the kings and nobles who 

were, as we saw, always surrounded with musicians (gandhabbd) and dancers 


1. J., V, pp. 129-131. 

2. Ibid, 

8. J., 1, pp. 418-20. 
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(no^nocoaH),^ bat ordinary people too loved to sing and dance or bear 
and witness others doing so. Women of coarse were naturally gifted in this 
respect. Even a poor girl gathering firewood in a garden does her work with 
the accompaniment of singing.^ Another young girl gathers flowers of all 
kinds, makes them into a flower-wreath {pupphacumbataham), climbs a mango 
tree with beautiful flowers, standing on the bank of a river, and plays there, 
dropping flowers into the water and singing in a sweet voice. ^ A great 
merchant’s son does not go after any serious learning but only enjoys in 
singing and dancing {gitanacca).* Undoubtedly people had a great love f(w 
music.® The kinnaras, as usual, are noted for sweet music and dancing.* 
Naturally there were master-musicians (gandhdbbd), like Guttila and Musila^ 
and Sagga,® who taught music to others and sometimes also held competition 
among themselves. 

Unfortunately wo do not get much inform ition as to the technical character 
of vocal music except that it was sweet (madhura). But there must have boon 
certain rdgas or modes of singing corresponding to the tunes of musical instru- 
ments, no doubt. The keeping of perfect harmony between the notes of song 
and the tunes of the cords only could produce the best music.* 

Among the musical instruments (tunydni), ' * the mnd' * even then was the 
most popular. Now, what kind of vind was this ? It appears that this old mm 
was a harp without a post ; it had a hollow belly (doni), covered with a board 
or stretched leather (camma-pokkhara) : ’ * this belly was broader towards the 
back, where its end was rounded, and tapered towards the front, where it was 
continued into an upstanding curved arm (danday^ which often terminated 
in a little scroll like the head of a violin. It had seven strings {sattatanti)^ ' * 


1. e. g., J., I, p. 470 ; V, pp. 249, 261, 60fl-7.G. 478. 

2. J., 1, p. 134 : gayitvi gayitvi ; a boy of 7 years at J., V, p. 249. 

3. J., IV, p. 231. madhurena aurena gayanli ; seo also II, p. 329. 

4. J., IV, p. 255 ; c/. also IV, p. 160-G. 13. 

5. J.,V,p.290: Even the ascetioa indulge in it : J., I, p. 362-G. 80. 

0. J., IV, p. 262 : ete madhurena surenu gayanti, manu^Ham naccanti. 

7. J.,n,pp. 248jy. 

8. J., m, pp. 188 jgr. 

0. J., n, p. 329 : 111, p. 188 fafUwarena giUusaram gitaaaarena tantUaoiram anatikka- 
mitvA madhure^ aurew gdyi or gandhabham dd&yi. 

10. The primary idw of turi^ tura or turya, is instmmental mnsic, that ia vbdiUit or or* 

oheetra, as we might term it. Gj. KwnbhaihUfath ntstlAe, odho pi ve nippuriaadt 

hi tHriyam : J., V, p. 506-G, 478 ; generally the term is us^ for any musical instrument, as 
vin&dini turiyani. Ill, p. 40 ; ndtnh twrlydni gahetvH : VI, p. 289 ; the word appears to have 
been used in the Buddhist literature in the triple sense of musical measure {UUa) musioal instru- 
ment, and playing on musioal iiutruments with or without the accompaniment of dancing, sing- 
ing the rest. See Barua, BarhtU Inacrij^Uma, p. 61 : the label on the Barhut railing 
reads : 8&ddka sommadam-furom dev&nam : Ibid, p. 47. 

11. C/.AnandaK.Coomaraswamy,J. if. O.S., 60, pp. 244-53 ; 61, pp. 47, 284 ; 67, pp. 
101 *3: N. B. Divatia, .4nnaZf B. O. R. L, Xll, pp. 362-71. 

12. Cf. J., VI, p. 680>G. 2389 : Vhdcmiu ekapokkkarS, 

13. J., II, pp. 226: Vinddandako viya aamtufito, 226-G. 163. 8o' yam aamkii^to hH 
ch$rmata$ttiyathd vtmd** 262 {a u dd k adafda). 

14. J., II, pp. 262-3-G. 184 ; VI, p. 61-G. 2U^Kad& vlaom virujako aaUafoHHnmgnmaik.** 

40 
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wMoh were one above the other, and stretched from the arm to the belly, 
forming as it were arcs to the orescent of the whole frame : The top-most 
string was called the 6Aa?narotaw<f-boe-string all these strings passed through 
holes {chiMdniY in the flat surface (parchment sounding board) of the belly, 
and probably also passed through, and were fastened to, its rounded under- 
side {pohkhara). The weight of the instrument lay well back. Thus, from this 
description of the diflerent parts of the mnd, ^ it becomes clear that it was much 
simpler than the bin of the modern type,^ but similar to that depicted m the 
sculptural representations at Barhut and elsewhere,® and was something like 
the accompanying illustration.® 



This old vfna was used equally by men and women, either as a solo instru- 
ment,^ or as an acoompaniment to song,® but even more often to accompany 
dancing,* whether dramatic or professional . ' ® It was held under the left arm 
or in the lap, with its thin arm projecting forwards and upwards. It was 
played upon by'the finger-nails {agganahkehiy ' (of the right hand). From the 
OtUtila Jdtaka,^^ which presents before us the two master-musicians, playing 
upon the vind, we also know something of the tuning of the harp. Musila plays 
the vii^y first having tuned it to a high pitch {uttamamucchandya muccketvd 
vddest) ; then he tunes it lower to a medium pitch {majjhimamucchandya) and 
finally plays with the strings slack {sithila). ' ® Fvidently all the seven strings 


1. J., IL p. 253 here the seven strings are broken in snooession, the player performing 
on those remaining, and finally on the arm alone. The first stjri^ to be broken is bhamarokmU 
and it should be the top-most one, lor this being the longest would have the lowest note. 

2. J., Ill, p. 607. 

3. See Milxndpaliho, p. 53 (Trencher). 

4. See illustration, AnnaU B. O. B, XII, p. 364. 

6. See illustrations, J. A. 0. 8., 60. 240. 

6. Beproduoed from A. K. Ciooxnaraswamy, op. dt., 50 p. 246. 

7. C/.J.,n,pp. 248 /7. 

8. e.g., J., U, p. 326, fll, n. 188 : IV, p. 470. 

9. J., I, p 202 : Cf. Hindu Tales, p. 105-6, king Udayana playing on the tfinA and the 
qneen danoing. 

10. J., in, p. 507. 

11. J., IV, p. 470. 

12. J., n, pp. 248 jor. 

13. JCneehofid is evidently used in the older sense equivalent to efAdno, pitohor register; 

but TOW mUrchanH hae oome to mean mode, and there are seven mUrchanHs in each rMdster of 
whiTO seven are called jAtis, a term practically equal to rdga ; idtiviad occurring in J., fi, p. 249 
should m ea n , a c c or d in g to Ooomarainvamy, not'a beautiful vtfA * but one adapted to the play- 
ing of /Mss; op 249-50. ^ 
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lesounding make a music powerful and divine. ' In the case of a harp for 
charming elephants — HaUhikarUd-virjd — three of the strings have magical 
efieota when struck. 

Of other string-instruments, we have no knowledge,® But of other kinds 
of musical instruments coming under the pafica'iigika-turiyamf* many are 
mentioned : Pdnissara, sammatdla or the cymbals, humbhathuna {udahavddya'i) 
playing on cups filled with water in varying proportions, various kinds 
of drums— B/*m, mulingd, muraja, dlandxiray dnakd—y conches, etc. — sankhdy 
pamvadendimdy kharamukhamy godMparivddentikd, hu^umbatin^imdni.^ Of 
the wind instruments, venuy or the flute was popular.® 

Music and dancing go together. The Nafa-nattakas are frequently men- 
tioned in the stories.^ Much of this dancing seems to have been of an acro- 
batic character, like the javeline dance, or the pole dance.® But serene dance, 
with waving hands, regulating foot-falls and graceful movements, performed 
with the accompaniment of the vim or the venUy is also known.® That 
inborn instinct of graceful movements led people to see this phenomena 
not only among human beings, but also in Nature (0/., the Vedic u^as) in 
beasts and birds. And people liked to train pea-cocks and pea-hens to utter 
sweet notes and dance at the snapping of fingers and clapping of hands. ’ ® 

The Pictorial art, cittakamimy also seems to have been highly developed 
and to have added its own quota to the endless artistic glories 
PAINTING. of India. Paintings were drawn on the walls {bhiUi) as well as 
on panels or boards (phalaka). ‘ ’ We read of Prince Kusa 
preparing a palm-leaf fan for his beloved Pabhavati, and depicting on it a 
white umbrella, and taking as his subject-matter a banquet hall, amongst a 
variety of other forms, he represents a standing figure of Pabhavati. ’ ® Balb, 
with various designs painted on them in a variety of colours, are also men- 
tioned {cUtabhenduka). ' ^ In the great religious assembly constructed under 
the supervision of the wise Mahosadha, painters {dttakdre) painted beautiful 


1. J.,U,p.263., 

2. J., VI, pp. 266, 262. 

3. Acdr&tiga Siiira, 11, 11,2 mentions Vina, vepamei, Vadvitakay Tunaka, Pdnaka, Turn- 
bavl»%ka at Dhcmkina. 

*4. See K&nuuiUray Benares Ed. p. 33. 

6. J., 11, p. 344 ; V, p. 390-G. 206 ; VI, pp. 217-G. 931 : 276-G. 1198 ; 277-G. 1199-1200 
680-G. 2389-90. 

6. J., IV, p. 284 : See Ac&riiiga SUtrOy 11, 111-4. 

7. J., m, p. 61 ; IV, pp. 284, 323-4 ; V, pp. 249, 276 ; VI, pp. 7, 680 -G. 2388. 

8. Vatnsa^dkopana atJ., IV, p. 390, is taken to mean an acrobatic performance correspon- 
ding to Vamsa^nt^ath of the Satapatha Br&hmana, XUl, 6, 2, 20, and not flute-playing as we 
said before : Cf. J. A. 0. 8., 48, p. 281, 2. 

9. Cf. J., IV, p. 28i‘muduke hatike n&meivk VI, p. 266 : mamiTamen&kdfeiia naceitvS. 
See also 1 V, p. 824. 

10. J., n, p. 87 : III, p. 127 : IV, p. 336 ; Cf. SilA in the UUarar&macoritatky lU, 19, 
KarakiiokMtmkurmiugdhau narlyamAnatk,'* Cf, on 'Nrtu* I. H. Q.. IX, p. 154. 

11. J., I,p. 304. 

12. J., V, pp. 291-2 : tilavantark katvA tattheva tetacckaUcun dpOneAhikniH ea vatthudt ga- 

heM thitaik Pabh&vatim ea ti datnii. 

13* J., V, pp. 196, 203-G. 37 ; Pavilions {vinUknas) made with canvas dyed in many a tint 
(niMraUehi vtdUiehi ) : J., IV, p. 304-G. 75 ; decora^ peaks on gate-houses (ndndeittatk): 
VI, p. 125-641. 558, 562. 
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piotores (ramaniyam dUakamma )» so that the haU became like Sakka’s 
heavenly palaoe Sudhamma. ' And on the walls on either side in the great 
tunnel — Kslever painters made various kinds of paintings : the 
splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Lake Anotatta, the Vermillion Mountain, Sun and Moon, 
the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of sense and their 
divisions — ^all were to be seen in the paintings,® reminding us of the marvellous 
paintings in the grand cathedral oaves of Ajanta.^ 

For this Ciitakhamma or painting, the surface of the wall appears to have 
been most ordinarily used, as even the ordinary houses had the walls decorated 
with Vermillion letters, and perhaps some other representations also. The 
walls, on which the paintings were to be made, must be carefully plastered, 
probably coated with lime and nicely polished {sudhdlepanarh).* Lattice-work 
(ktlaflja) was also known.® 

The plastic arts, particularly sculpture, appear to be more difficult of 
execution and perfection than the pictorial, at first sight. 
SCULPTURE. Obviously the manual labour is greater and the knowledge of 
anatomy must be higher owing to the need to show the third 
dimension. However, the creative excellence and uniqueness are distinctly 
superior in painting which soars to limit less heights, in imagination and 
finery. Sculpture flourished side by side with, if not to the same extent as, 
painting in the days of the Jdtaha stories. Unfortunately no specimen of 
sculptural achievements has survived which can be satisfactorily identified as 
belonging to this period, though the sculptor’s art is as old as the Indus 
valley, as the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodwo and Harappa clearly 
testify.® 

The earliest material for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to 
have been wood. Gradually stone and metal revealed before the artist an 
inexhaustible field for the display of his skill and craftsmanship. The Jdtahas 

1. J., VI, p. 333. 

2. J., VI, p. 432 ; alao VI, pp. 412, 481. 

3. JayamangaH oommentary on V&tByayana's KartuuiUra quotes a beautiful verse, appa* 
rently from a Silpa i&stra about the six great requisites of painting, viz., ' ‘knowledge of appear* 
anoes, oorreot perception, measure and structure of forms, action of feelings on forms, infusion of 
grace or artistio representation, similitude and artistic manner of using brush and colours.” 
tSee Modem Review, 1914, pp. 581-2. 

4. J., VI, p. 432 : Cf. J. A. 0. S., 48, p. 263 : /. H. Q., Ill, p. 63 ; An old booklet named 
Sudh&lepavidhdnam describes the meth^ of plastering the walls before painting, shows the way 
how to prepare the several colours for painting and explains the process of painting the walls : 
See /. H. g.. HI, pp. 63-9. 

6. J., VI, p. 412. See description of lnda8alaguh& in the Digha-Nikdya, II, SakkapaUha 
Suttanta and its commentaries ; also Barua, Barhut Jataka Scetiee. 

6. One has only to go over the marvellous facts and figures and illustrations embodied 
in the 3 bulky volumes of MoKenjod&ro and the Indue Civilization by John ” While 

the re mains found in the Sind valley,” says Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, certainly go back to the 
third or fourth m i llenniu m B.C., it must not be supposed that a complete hiatus divides tbj w 
early period from later times. A part of the remains at Mohefijodiro probably dates between 
1000 and 400 B.C. and on the other hand the minor antiquities from various Indian sites, as at 
Banrih, Tazila (Bhir mound), F&talmutra and South Indian fuehistorio sites go back at least 
to the 6th century B.O. History of IndUm and Irtdoneeian Art, pp. 4-6. 
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infonn us that carving out figures from wood was known. The Brahmapa 
of the Asdtamanta-Jdtakay cuts a fig tree and prepares a life-size wooden figure 
from it. ^ We also hear of a stone-image {sildpatimd) of an elephant erected 
at the Kara^d^dm monastery {assamapadam),^ which at once brings before 
our eyes that famous stone-elephant of Dhauli (Orissa) where tho Edicts of 
A^oka are written.® In the great tunnel constructed by Mahosadha, there 
were, in the royal chambers, statues of women {mdtugdinapotthaharupakdni)^ 
very beautiful ; without touching them no one could toll they were not human. ^ 
And we have numerous references to statues of gold {suvan^ patimd)y'^ 
though of their artistic qualities we have nothing to say. We also read of a 
gate house which had a decorated peak and was surrounded by statues of 
Indra as though guarded by tigers®. 

The Jdtakas nowhere expressly mention an imago of god, but from what 
we are told of the Cetiyas, thupas and the devahdas or the temples outside the 
cities, where presumably the gods or devatds were worshipped, we might 
assume that such images were not unfamiliar in those days. Within a few 
centuries those shrines developed into those wonderful structures, at Barhut 
and at Sanchi among others, where series of scenes from these very stories first 
begin to challenge tho artist’s imagination and embody his skill. 

As usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and playthings (KilabJian^kam) 
of which the children were very fond, also ofiered a vast field for the exercise 
of the plastic art.® 

Of secular architecture, we have nothing much to say, over and above 
what has been already said as regards ‘housing’ and village- 
AUCHITEC- construction, as ako the fortifications of a city. Tho mention 
of tho Vatthuvijjdcariyas or men qualified for testing sites for 
house-building* and of Vissakamma, the Divine Architect,’® 
sufficiently shows the importance of secular architectural science. The exis- 
tence of great halls and palaces cannot be doubted. The oyclopean walls of 
Old Rajagaha, frequently occurring in the stories, are undoubtedly very an> 
cient. ’ ’ The rativaddhanapdsdda and the pupphakapdsdda as also the iron- 
palace — ayoghara — are mentioned.’® We hear of palaces resting on a 

]. J., I, p. 287. Udumbararukkham chinditva attano pam&nena kaftharupakath keUvd. 

2. J., IV, p. 96. 

3. See Ludwig Baohhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, 1, pi. 1. 

4. J., VI, p. 432. 

6. J., I, p. 343 : 111, p. 93 ; IV, p. 106 ; V, p. 282. 

6. J., VI, pp. 125-6-G. 668, 662 : CittakUtadvarakotthakam parivdretvd tkili IndapatimA : . . 
akhinnam Indaitdieehi vyaggheh' eva eurakkhitam : Cf. A. K. Coomunuiwamy, J.A.O. A, 48 
p. 267. 

7. K. T. Shah, op. ciL, p. 140. 

8. J., VI, p. 6 — dArctkHmafh nima kilabhandakark piyath hoti U euvaniptdimaydni katthi 
rUpakAdini avidure tEapeeurk. 

9. J., I, p. 297 ; IV, p. 323. 

10. J.. I, pp. 314-6 ; VI. p. 332. 

11. For other remains of Post-Fedtc pre-Manryan date eee Ooomarieiramy, Hishry o/ 
Indian and Indanenan Art, pp. 10 ff. 

12. J., IV, pp. 122, 492 ; V, p. 187 ; alw VI. pp. 117-9. 
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single pillar {ekathumka-pdsdda),^ Some palaces had huge octagonal stone- 
columns (sildthambhe) numbering one thousand.* Several architectural terms 
seem to be not devoid of interest :® Kofthaka is usually ‘gatehouse’ ’* 
KoUhdgdra is a store house,® but Kutdgdra generally means a house with a 
finial or roof ridge:® Paiijara has the double significance of ‘attic’ and 
‘dormer-window,’^ and Kanmkd is connected with the rafters {go'pdnasiyo) 
and is to be seen from within the house by looking up : it is probably always 
ornamented, very likely representing an inverted lotus. It is distinct from 
the rest of the roof. It is patera.® 

The Mahd-ummagga Jdtaka^ presents before us indeed a marvellous 
underground construction— a great engineering feat. The description of the 
construction of the great tunnel is indeed too realistic to be passed ofi unnoticed: 
the mouth of the tunnel was upon the Ganges’ bank ; its entrance was in 
the city. It was provided with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with 
machinery {Yantayuitadvdra) so that all were closed by pressing a peg {dni). 
On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks {itihikdhi) and worked with 
stucco {8udhdkdmmam)\ it was roofed over with planks {padarcicchanam) and 
plastered with cement {idlolcamattikd) and then whitewashed {setakammam) 
In all there were eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones, all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by pressing another. On either side 
there were some hundreds of cells for placing lamps (dipdlayd), and they also 
were provided with machinery, so that when one was opened, all were opened, 
and when one was shut, all were shut. On either side, there were one hundred 
and one bed-rooms {sayanagabhhd) for one hundred and one Khattiyas. In 
each of these was laid a variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a 
white umbrella, a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of 
surpassing beauty. Also on either side of the tunnel, skilful painters made all 
sorts of paintings as described before. The floor was like a silver-plate being 
strewn with sand {vdhikd). On the roof wore full-blown lotus flowers {uUo- 
kapadumdni). On both sides were booths {dpane) of all kinds ; here and there 
were hung festoons of flowers and scented blooms. Thus they adorned the 
tunnel until it was like the divine hall of Sudhamma, ' ® A grand construction, 
this. The Ajanta and EUora oaves, out of so many existing rook-cut structures, 
show that the above description is not simply an imaginative picture . ' ' 

1. J., IV, pp. 79, 153. 

2. J., IV, p. 216.; VI, pp. 127 'G. 568 : 173-G. 760 : atiharina sukcUa tharhbhdt sabbe vdu- 
riyamay& 9(iha8»athathbh& pd,add&. 

3. C/. A. K. Coomaraawamy, J. A. 0. S., 48, pp. 260 ff. 

4. J., I, pp. 227, 361 ; II, p. 431 ; VI, p. 413. 

6. For instance, J., V, p. 184-G. 212-3 : 

6. J., V, p. 188-G. 226-6 ; C/. J. A. 0. S., 60, p. 243. 

7. e.g., J., II, p. 172 {rathapaHjara) i 111, p. 370 {Vivata sihapanjara) ; IV, pp. 60-G. 
100; 366. 

8. J., If p. 201 : III, pp. 317-9-G. 1 ; 431, 472 ; See A. K. Ck}oniara8wsmy, J, A. 0. 5., 
60, pp. 238 ff. 

4 . J., VI, pp. 332-3 ; 428-36 ; 469-60. 

10. J., VI, p. 432. 

11. Undei^pround houses are also mentioned in the Jaina SiUratt ; Cf. Acdraiiga S&ra, 11, 
3, 3, 1. The Mah&vagga, I, 30, 4 mentions five kinds of dwellings FtAdros, Addhoyogtu^ PdsA- 
dos, HommiuoBt and the sii&guh&e ; for oonstruoting of wells, tanks and lakes see J., ill, p. 416 ; 
V, p. 233 ; VI, p. 338 ; 344-6. 
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Of religious architecture, we only discern the first beginnings in the stories. 
We do find mention of the devakulas (lit. residence of the gods) or temples, ’ 
but we do not know anything about the nature and architectural character of 
these buildings, except that they were the resort-places of the travellers, thus 
corresponding to the later-day dharmaMlds. 

Then again, we have several references to thupas (Stupas),^ built upon the 
remains of the deceased persons. The Sujdta Jdtaka^ relates, that a land- 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected an oar<h-mound (mattikathupam) 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains (atthini) there, he visited 
the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and studiously 
lamented, neglecting his daily duties and personal comforts.^ Another 
Jdtaka^ gives an account, much more minute, of the obsequies of a king. 
The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery {dldhanam), as retinue 
for the deceased king, with red garments, disheveled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pyre {ddrumm citaham) with a 
hundred wagon-loads of wood. On the spot, where the body was burnt, a 
shrine (Cetiya) was erected and honoured for seven days with offerings of 
incense and flowers. The burnt skull {sisahapdlam) inlaid with gold, was 
put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-like stafi {kuntaggee) serving as 
royal insignia, and was honoured. Then takmg it as a rehc (dhdtu) another 
shrine {Cetiya) was built and honoured with incense and garlands. 

From these two typical cases, we come to know something about the original 
and simpler character of the thupa^ and the Cetiya,'^ ‘The topes (thupas),* says 
Rhys Davids,® ‘were not especially Buddhist monuments, but in fact, pre- 
Buddhistic, and indeed only a slight modification of a worldwide custom.’ 
Originally made, in the Aryan days, of wood or bamboo, these soon began to 
give place to more enduring structures. Instead of heaps of earth or of stones 
covered with earth, as had been the custom in more ancient times, there now 
wore beginning to be built solid brick structures. “The first step was prob- 


1. J., Ill, p. 238 ; IV, p. 39 ; criticising Lassen who adduced, as a second argument in 

favour of the priority of Buddhism to Jainism, the fact that both sects erected temples, Jacobi 
says : . . . . “ Instead of seeing in the Buddhists the originals, and in the Jainas the imitators, 
with regard to the erection of temples and worship of statues, we assume that both sects were, 
independently from each other, brought to adopt this practice by the jiermtual and irresistible 
influence of the religious development of the people in India: Jaina aiitra, XXII) 

Intro, p. xxi. 

2. The origin of the form Thupa is traced back to an Indo-European word like Tumba, 
from which the English Tomb or the French Tonibe has been arrived. According to this connec- 
tion the stupa is nothing but a Tomb or tumulus : Barua, /. H. Q., 11, p. 16. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 156j0r. 

4. Dr. Bama remarks : Though here the custom is one of cremation and the man is a 
member of the Aiyan or cultured community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitious belief that his weeping might 
bring back the departed soul.” /. U. Q., II, p. 19 : also Barhut stone as a story-teller. Scene 
in Cunningham’s StUpa of Barhut, pi. xlvii, 3. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 374-6. 

6. Cf. also J., Ill, p. 434 : built on the square ; mah&thUpa J., Ill, p. 461. 

7. See also J., 11, p. 266: III, p. 376; VI, pp. 68, 173-Q. 768 {vanacetiy&ni ) ; Caitya- 
Vrkfos in the Atharvaveaa, pariHspa. 

8. BuddMst India, p. 80. Sm also /. H. Q,, 11, p. 229. 
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ably merely to build the cairn more carefully than usual with stones, and to 
cover the outside with fine mnam plaster to give it a marble-like surface. The 
next step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use 
at the time and to surround the whole with a wooden railing.”’ None of the 
most ancient structures of this kind have survived or been explored sufficiently 
to enable a restoration to be drawn. But some idea can, no doubt, be had 
from examples of a little later period.^ The most glorious examples of the 
stu'pa now in existence, viz., those of Barhut and Sanchl, with their wealth 
of inside and outside decoration, presuppose a few centuries of artistic as well 
as religious development.® 


1. Buddhist India, p. 82. 

2. The tope built by the Sakiyan Kingmon of the Buddha over their portion of the remains 
of his funeral pyre is an earlier example, but this is still in mins : Ibid. p. 132, fig. 33. 

3. Some arohiteutural terms in regard to the thiipa and the Cetiya are known to the 
Jdtaluis : Vtdika or the railing, torana, the arch, and dv&ra the gateway : J., V, p. Gll ; the 
cetiyas were sometimes marked with finger-prints, gandhapancangulihath ; J., 11, p. 256. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


W ITH much hesitation we enter into that mystic and all-pervading world, 
the world of religious beliefs and superstitions, which has always 


POPULAR 

RELIGION. 


baffled the most acute mind in grasping and analysing its 
true character. The material at hand is indeed vast in its 
scope and weighty in substance. On the theoretical side, the 


Jdtakas present before up more or less the same Buddhistic religious thought 


which we find in other recognised Buddhist canonical works, specially the 


Nikuyas, So that it would be simply tiresome, and not at all necessary, to 
go into minute details in this connection. Our main interest lies on the 


other side, viz., the practical one. And, in so far as the stories give us a 
realistic picture of the religious ideas and beliefs, manners and customs pre- 
valent among the folk, of the pre-Buddhistic days, the information would, 
we hope, be useful and welcome. Therefore, in the course of our discussion 
on this, religious, aspect of Ancient Indian life, we shall have to try to 
leave aside, as best we can, the purely academic and philosophical discus- 
sions, hair-splitting debates as the Buddhists themselves would say, which 
abound in the gdthds of this collection, and to get a glimpse of the popular 
mind and practices of the time, retaining, at the same time, the harmonious 
connection that may have existed between the two. Just as the beliefs and 
ideas recorded in the RgVeda do not, for the most part, represent the 
popular or the folk mind, ^ but an advance on, or reform of, the ideas and 
beliefs commonly held, so also these stories do not, when they speak in didactic 
strain, represent the mass -mind : they do so only when they mingle with the 
masses for the time being, and not among their adversaries only. And it is 
here that our work lies. Here we find ample evidence which unfolds to us the 
minds of the people at large, their conception of the universe, its regulative 
forces, the chief sources of detriment to man, and the ways and means of avert- 
ing the evil influences which now and then assail mankind. 


As a rule, Religion is or has been the behaviour of man with respect to the 
Natural forces and influences of this imiverse which ho regards, quite believ- 
ingly, as the expression and manifestation of some supernatural being. He 
tried to explain and reconcile the diverse phenom ena that ho constantly wit- 
nessed by imagining the existence of ever-present agencies which, ho thought, 
controlled the universal system. These agents may be classified into two cate- 
gories : viz,t {a) the beneficent elements, and (6) the malevolent agents. To 
the former category belonged the various gods, the devas, which were supposed 
to be the controllers of the cosmic system, and the ancestral spirits looking 
to the welfare of mankind. 


1. For this see Kinte in the ,Ftenna Oriental Journal, 1902, pp. 63 ff ; for the Groat Epio, 
•ee Hopkins, J. A. 0. 8., 1899, pp. 315, 365; also Beligions of India, chap. XIV ; Hewittl 
J.JIA. a., 1888, p. 325. 
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The gods were many, and the most prominent among them was Sakha^ 
the later transformation of the great god of the Veda, Indra.' 
BAKKA, Sakka is called Sujampati among the gods and Maghava by 

men. 2 Ho is at the head of the Thirty-three derm dwelling 
in the Tavatimsa heaven which is the topmost of the three other heavens 
viz., the Yama, the Tusita and the Parinimmita.* This heaven of the Thirty- 
three was the happiest place imaginable, abounding in rich palaces and 
gardens/ where the Devadhltas and the Accharas sported/ Sakka had Matali 
as the charioteer and Pahcasikha as his musician/ His palaces were Masak- 
kasara^ and Vejayanta, and Sudhamma was the assembly hall of the gods/ 
The belief was common that when Sakka’s life draws towards its end, or 
when his merit is exhausted and worked out, or when some mighty being 
prays or through the efficacy of virtue in priests or Brahmanas full of 
potency his palace and the yellow 

marble throne {patidukambalasildmnum) grow hot and shaken/ His character 
as the rain-god (Pajjunna) was still retained. ‘ ° 

Among other Vedic gods who still survived, though slowly fading away, 
OTHER GODS Moon and the Sun {Canda Suriya). ’ ' The worship 

of the Fire (Aggi) and Water (Apa) is laughed at in scorn, 
and its worthlessness and foolishness explained beautifully to the Common 
Folk:’* 

To Worship fire, the Common drudge of all. 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every call, 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin^ — 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win ? ’ ® and so on. 

The wind-god Vdyu (MdliUa) has also boon the laughing stock of the 
story-teller. ’ ^ Varum is still a power, ranked with the highest, ’ ® but he 
is gradually reduced to a tree-god,’® more prominently, a Naga king par 


1. See BuddAwt India, p. 234. 

2. J., IV, pp. 9-G. 12 ; 403-G. 65 ; also 111, p. 146. G. 183. 

3. J., I. p. 202 ; II, pp. 89, 312 ; VI, p. 279-G. 1221. 

4. J., VI, pp. 132, 278-G. 1216 : Phanisaka, Cittalata, Misnaka and Nandana. 

5. J., 1, p. 240 : II, pp. 57, 256-G.(?) IV, p. 90 ; Barhut Jtitaka labol : Cunningham, The 
St&pa of Barhut, pis. xiv, 2 ; Hv, 32. See Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 48 jf. 

6. J., Ill, p. 222 ; V, p. 383 ; the gandhabbas at VI, p. 266-G. 1140. 

7. J., VI, p. 289-G. 12^ : Masakkaaaram iva V&savassa. 

8. J., V, p. 380 ; VI, p. 278-G. 1216 : 127-G. .'>67-9 : See Baihut label, Cunningham, op. 
cO., pis. XVI, LIV. 

9. J., II, p. 188 ; III, pp. 53, 129 ; IV, p. 8-9. 

10. J., 1, pp. 331, 332-G. 74 ; IV, p. 253 G. 113. 

11 . J., 1, p. 474-G. 131 ; VI, pp. 1, 263-G. 1142 

12. J., 1, p. 494 : The Lord of the fire could not so much as look after his own. in that his 
viotim was carried away by the robbers, how should he look after the Br&hmana who worship- 
ped him T Q. 140 : II, p. 44 : One day the Brahmana put rice and ghee in the Rire which at once 
oaught his hut and rendered it all waste : naturally he was enraged G. 23-4; VI, pp. 206-207- 
GG. 886-895 : milakkha (AffeccAo— )G. 892. 

13. Ibid., p. 207 -G. 893 (Vesshnara). 

14. J., 1, p. 165-G. 16; also VI, p. 263-G. 1142. 

15. J.,VI,p.l64-G. 760. 

16. J., IV, p. 8. 
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excellence,^ and a lord of the oracle girls (vdrum)^ who, possessed by the god, 
would, as the Greek Pithias, prophesy smooth things.^ 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, wo may mention 
Siri or Sirimd, the Goddess of Luck, of plenty and success, wh(» was very 
popular/ She is stated to be the daughter of Dhataratitha, one of the four 
guardian angels. ® Then we have Oangd-devatd, the presiding female deity of 
the Ganges or rivers in general. She is reptosonted as the custodian of fishes. ‘ 
She too, like Siri, is represented on one of the Barhut medallions, mounted 
on elephant-faced makara and holding a goad in her right hand.^ Mani- 
mehhald, the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later stage, but commands respect 
over a wider area.® 

It is quite natural, that the mutual assimilation of difEorent traditions of 
diverse sections of the people, difierent explanations about the same Natural 
phenomena, diversity in the conception of the various aspects of Nature, gra- 
dually enlarged the huge pantheon with various traditions about individual 
gods and goddesses, almost on the linos parallel to those we find in Greece, 
Rome and other parts of the ancient world. Anthropomorphic considerations 
naturaUy played the supremo role in the evolution of those ideas. “The primi- 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and naturally trios to do recompense 
for the good done or to appease the anger of the ommpotent agents. As such, 
the gods wore worshipped, and this worship was nothing but offering various 
lands of food or saciifioing animals to them— 'practically, the same means as 
win success with ordinary men. In course of time, this sacrifice elaborated 
into a complicated ritual and came to have a different purpose and mean- 


If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or worship the various 
deities mentioned before, fear made him dread the spirits of 
EVIL SPIRIT, evil which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 
various arts and artifices to counteract these evils, to what we 
call spells, charms or magic which still survive. Prominent among these evil 


1. J., VI, pp. 164, 267-329 GG. 1153-7 ; 1184-71 ; 1350, 1424-8 , 1439. 

2. J., VI, p. 688--G. 2425. VaruMva pavedhetUt IhanctdharaOhtnAcalM : i)M oommeniA,- 
tor explains vdr«»i as yakkhavitdM ikkhanika. Cf. aUyakkha ; V 1, p. 502-G. 1828. 

3. CJ. D. N. Sen, 4th Oriental Conferetice Proceedtnge, 11, p. 899. 

4 . J., Ill, pp. 267, 258 (ahan mahajanasaa ieeariyaddyikd) 281, 282-G. 50, 51 (synonymous 
with Lakkki) 283, 284 ; V, p. 399. G. 238-7. 

6. The J&taka mythology distinguishes between the Vedic iirl and the popular one by 
representing the former as a daughter of 6akra or indra and the latter as the daughter of Dhrta- 
rkfpra the guardian angel. See Rarua and Sinha, op. c%l., pp. 74-8 ; Barhut tioulpture : CW- 
ningham, op. cii., pis. XXlll, 1, LIV ; also Buddhiat India, ligs. 38, 37, 33. 

8. J., U,pp. 423 jfir ; G. 113-4. 

7. Barua and Sinha, op. cik, p. 88 ; Cunningham, op. cit., pis. XXXVI. 

5. J., IV, pp. 17-21 ; VI, pp. 35 jf., CJ. for details regarding this divinity and the Par- 
Eastern veraions, IS. Levi in 1. H. Q., VI, pp. bVl . VII, pp. 173 Jf. 371 ff ; other heavenly 
beings : the gandAabbae, the jKitkpunsas and the Kinnaraa : J., IV, pp. 25-^. G. 110, lU, 118, 
4423'-G, 189-186 ; VI, p. 265-Q. 1146 ; See Barua and Sinha op. cit., p. 91, CJ. for philol^cal 
and etfanioal rdiatmos b^ween the Asses, Horses and the Gandharvas, the Greek Centaun and 
the Iranian Gandaiewa : J. Brzyluski, Indian CtUture, ill, pp. 613-20. 

9. N. 0. Banmjee in Caieum Beview, XXIII, pp. 67-8. 
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spirits which endangered the safety of man were the Aauras, the eternal 
enemies of the gods,^ the Ddnava-rahkhasas,^ the Vijjddharas or the wizards 
flying invisibly and endowed with all sorts of spells and magio {ahbhvtad- 
haimnd)t^ and above all the Yakkhas and various other spirits.'* 

The Four Groat Kings (Cdtunmahdrdjd) were the guardians of the four 
quarters : Dhatarattha in the East at the head of the OandhabbaSt Virulha in 
the South at the head of the Kumbhandas, Virupakkha in the West above the 
Ndgas and Vessavana-Kubera in the North above the Yakkhas.^ All the 
quarters {died) were worshipped in times of danger or calamity.* 

Of all the evil spirits, the Yakkhas were the most commonly dreaded, and 
people were in perpetual fear of them. Vessavana, the Lord 
of the Yakkhas himself, is not held without fear."^ To com- 
mon people, the world seemed to be infested with the Yakkhas. 
Even their signs and bodily forms were not loft out. They could be recog- 
nised because they had un winkin g and red eyes, cast no shadow, were fearless 
and without mercy,* in stature as tall as palm trees, head as big as an 
arbour, huge eyos like bowls, two tusks like turnips and the beak of a 
hawk.* They lived on the flesh of men and beasts,^* and haunted deserts 
and forests, trees or waters. ’ * The sho-goblins, the Yakkkinis were even 
more dreadful, as they, by their various snares of beauty, music, smell, 
taste and comfort, attracted men and made them their prey. ' ^ People were 
believed to be possessed by the Yakkhas : a goblin named Naradeva took 
possession of the minister Kdvinda on every fast day, so that he barked like a 
mad dog. ’ * It, however, seems from the descriptions that the Yakkhas 
might have been an aboriginal tribe, like the Ndgas. 

The Ndgas, under the guardian angel Virupakkha, or as sometimes Dha- 
tarattha, ' * were, according to the superstitious belief, the Siren-serpents whose 
worship has been so important a factor in the folklore, superstition and poetry 


J., 1, pp. ! 

2. J., Uf, p. 627. 

3. J., ill, pp. 303, 466 ; 627-3l*G. 90 ( Vayussa puUo) ; the episode is depicted in * Bar* 
hut railing. Sm Baroa and Sinha, op. cit., pp. 89-90 ; J., IV, p. 498-G. 341. 

4. For detailed lists see the Mah&Mmaya Suttanta and the At&natiya Sutlana of the Diyks. 
Nikaya ; DkAoguw of the Buddha, 11, pp. 280 ; 111, pp. 188 ff. 

6. J., Ul, p. 257. 

0. J., VI, p. 562-0. 225G— -* died namoiaisarh puthum kalvdna anjedim.' These four 

great kings are all called Yakkhaa m the Barhttt insoriptionB : their representations on a railing 
ot the Stupa are liiesize : See Cunningham, op. eit., pis. Llil, XXII, LV ; Baroa &; Sinha op. 
cit., pp. 65-7. 

7. J., 1, p. 328 ; 11, p. 16 ; Ul, p. 602 ; VI, p. 266. 

8. J., VI, p. 307. 

9. J., 1, p. 273 ; also I, p. 102 ; IV, p. 491. 

10. J., 1, p. 101 ; lU, p. 327 ; V, p. 468 : for oannibaliam see Grienon, Ptidea in 
J.Jl.A.a., 1905. 

11. J., I, pp. 99, 349 ; upon the oentral rafter of the hut : U, p. 16. 

12. J., 1, pp. 240, 396-7 ; U, p. 128 ; Ul, p. 602 (a female Yakkha with a face of a horse s 
mwkki Yamifi). 

13. J.,Vl,p.383. 

14. It seems also oorreot to say that the Yakkha worship in its ultimate analysis is indis- 
putably hero-worship. — Baroa and Sinha, op. eti., p. 67 i In the Ulkukdkyayana Sktra, 111. 
14-16 ; V, 24, the Yakkhaa are greatly ptidaed ; a l^Wkhaaagaia is mentioned at J., 1, p. 101. 

15. J., V, p. 164-G. 751 '‘J/haiara^ hi Ndykmuk bahwaah api Mforo.* 
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of India from the earliest times down to-day (cf. ndgapafioatni). Cobras in their 
ordinary form, they lived, like mermen and mermaids, beneath the waters^ 
in great luxury and wealth in rioh palaces surrounded with beautiful gardens.* 
They could at will, and often did,adopt the human and other forms;* and, 
though terrible if angered, were kindly and mild by nature, and people offered 
them sacrifice with milk, rice, fish and meat and drink.* '‘Not mentioned,” 
says Bhys Davids,* "either in the Veda or in the pre-Buddhistio Upanifads, 
the myth seems to be a strange jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, 
about a strangely gifted race of actual men, combined with notions derived 
from previously existing theories of tree-worship and serpent-worship, and 
river-worship. But the history of the idea has still to be written.”* 

Then there were the Garvkts {Qarudas)^ or the SupannaSy the Indian coun- 
terpart of the harpy and gr iffin , half man, half bird, perpetual enemies of the 
NdgaSj on whom they feed. ^ They also could, and did, adopt the human form, 
and were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen of Benares fell in love at 
first sight with a Supannardja who carried her away to his island-above.* 
According to Bhys Davids,® ‘ they abo were, perhaps, originally a tribe of 
actual men, with an eagle or a hawk as their token on their banner.” 

Of other such feared creatures, having an ethnological probability, were 
the man-eating Pisdcas,^^ simibr to the YakkhaSy the Bheravas and' ^ the 
Kumhhanicks . ' * 

And there were various Titans, soub, or spirits supposed to animate and 
to reside in the wind {dkd8att}iademtd)y^ ^ in water {udakarakkhasd)y' ^ in 
thunder and rain, ' * above all the tree-gods {rukkkadevatd). ’ * 

1. Supra, p. 05. 

2. See espooialiy J., Vi, pp. 2e9-70>UG. 1164-71, where we have a piotureeque deaoription 
of Bhogavati (or Uiiahhavati), the city of Varuna, the n&garajii ; also VI, p. 167. 

3. J., U, p. 13. 

4. J., 1, p. 408. At J., IV, p. 353-4-G. 198, the spirit of a banyan tree who reduoea the 
merchanta to aehea is oallod a Ndgardja, the soldiers he sends forth from his tree are Ndgas 
and the tree itself is the dwelling place of the Naga. 

5. Buddhist India, pp. 23-4. 

6. On the Hagas as an important race of men occupying an important place in the political 
oonfliots, at the time just before the Buddha, see Supra, pp. 63-5. The Ndga maidens Vimali, 
wife of VaruM and her daughter Irandati are described as possessing rare ^uty : J., VI, pp. 
262-Q. 1140; 266-Q. 1149; 269-G. 1160-70. 8eo illustration of Naga mermaidi in water, at 
Buddhist India, fig. 41 : “These Ndgas are represented on the ancient bas-reliefs aa mm or 
women either with cobras’ hoods risin., from behind their heads or with serpentine forms from 
the waist downwards.” Ibid, fig. 42. 

7. J., U, p. 13; VI, p. 191. 

8. J., Ill, pp. OljOf. G. 105-8 ; 187 jOT. G.55-9 ; hero also the niprotiha tree has some con- 
nection with the abode of the gartdas or supanuas. 

0. Buddhist India, p. 224. 

10. J., U, p, 16-G. 0-10 : 111, pp. 146-7-Q. 183-4 ; cf, the terrible desoription of a pisdea 
(pisSi/a) in the Uvisagadasdo, pp. 46-61 ; also Grierson in J. R. A. S., 1006. 

11. J.,l,p.499. 

12. J., 11, p. 397 ; m, pp. 146-147-G. 183-4. 

13. J.,l,p. 499. 

14. J., 1, pp- 128, 170-1 ; sea-sprite (samuddadetfaii) : p. 497. 

15. J.,l,p. 167. 

16. J., 1, pp. 168-328 ; 416, 423, 44L 
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Tree-worsliip is indeed very old, and widely spread. ’ It was, of course, 
not the trees as such, but the souls or spirits supposed to dwell 
within them {nibbattademtd) and to haunt them, that were 
looked upon as gods. And this notion survived down to the 
rise of Buddhism as we see from the Upanisads.^ Our stories are full of refe- 
rences to this tree-worship, with its superstitious and savage customs. Ofierings 
were made to the tree-spirits even human sacrifices were o£(ered,^ they were 
consulted as oracles, and expected to grant children, fame and wealth they 
were believed to injure those who injured the trees in which they dwelt,® and 
they were pleased when garlands were hung upon the branches of the tree, 
lamps lighted round it, and bali offerings were made, at the foot of the tree.^ 
Horried and hideous practices were connected with this tree-worship. In the 
Dummedha Jdiaka,^ we hear of these devoted -people {devatdtnangalakd) offer- 
ing sacrihoes to the banyan-tree in which the entrails, blood and flesh (wa- 
rhsalohita) of the victims —goats, cocks, pigs and the like— are the substantial 
parts of the bali. In the Dhonasdkha Jdtaka,^ a still more horrid picture is 
witnessed. The unhappy princes are knocked unconscious {Vtsailflt), their 
eyes slit out, the bodies {kalebararn) cut open, and the entrails taken out, and 
the carcases thrown into the river. The entrails are hung as garlands on the 
tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped in the blood of the victims 
{lohitapa'fioangulikdni).^ ° Quite a similar description occurs at another 
place also. ' ' One does not And the slightest reason to doubt these detailed 
descriptions : though the custom may not have been widely prevalent. The 
spirit of the tree was obviously looked upon as having an insatiable craving 
for human and animal flesh and blood. '‘The present custom of daubing the 
tree with vermilion is most probably a reminiscence of far more sinister 
rites.”'* 


1. Cf. "there is soarooly one tribe ui Indo-European stock that did not worship and even 
o&r Baormoea to trees and troe-spints.'’ Jarl Charpentier on the Naicaiakha of ihe ^veda in 
J.R.A.S.t 1930, pp. 335 ff., which he has tried to explain as " worshipper of the banyan 
tree.” 

2. See Rhys Davids, Buddhi'it ludiOf p. 227 : J. IV, p. 154. 

3. J., 1, pp. 100 ; 269 jQT. 344 J0r. G. 76, 423-G. 8, 425-6 ; lU, p. 23 jQT G. 26, 146 ff. IV. 

p. 163. 

4. J.. m, p. 160 ; V, pp. 472, 474, 488. 

6. J., 1, pp. 259, 404-5 (a tree spirit is asked to settle the dispute between the two 

merchants) ; 423 ; 111, p. 23 {sukfuteeyijam pucchati ) ; IV, p. 351, ff. G. 179-197 ; 456 ; 474 ; 
this idea u fully alive to-day and is of a particularly primitive trend. 

6. J., IV, pp. 210, 353. 

7. J., Ill, p. 23..*'gandkapanca)igul%kant datva tnalagandhadhupeht pujetvi dipath 
jdUM MukhaiH ta/ga ti vxUta rukkham padakkhtiMm katvd pakkanuUi.^' IV, p. 153 ; Cf. Vi, p. 
327*G. 1441-3 ; Cf. Barua, Burhut Btone an a Btory-teUer, for an interpretation of the Barhut 
Bonms of worship of the Bo-trees. 

8. J., 1, p. 259. 

0. J., m, pp. 157 fl. 

10. On the lohitapaAc&ngtUika, etc. cf. Vogel in Verslagen en Medededingen der Kon. Aln- 
dmit «OA WitenscKappen, afd. LtUerkunde, 5 ; J., IV, p. 218 ff. referred to by Jarl Charpentier. 
J. JL A. 8., 1930, p. 343. 

11. J.,V,p.466. 

12. J. Charpentier, op, oii., p. 344. 
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No doubt, these horrible practices of animal saorihoes' held sway among 
the people.* The doctrine of ahirhsd, though preached from long before, was 
only now beginning to bear fruit. People were beginning to realise, partly 
through humanitarian sense aud partly through fear of something, the utter 
uselessness of animal-slaughter and to develop a'^bold and a questioning spirit: 

‘‘Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest, 

Hast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

Vain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain, 

From this dull wood no answer wilt thou gain,"^ 

and the scathing arguments in the Bhuridafta Jdtaka* vividly express this 
questioning spirit. 

However, the dread of the evil spirits was hard to kill. The simpler and 
unsophisticated mind looked to easier ways of deliverance, other than sacri- 
fice and prayer to gods. Innumerable superstitions and charms grow up. 
Magic {dibbamdyd) and witch-craft wore prominent.* Signs and portents 
{nimittdni) were also believed in.® And for all these, there were the sooth- 
sayers, under the designation lakkkampdthakas or angavijjdpdphakas,'^ supi- 
napdlhakas,^ nemittikas^ and the nakkhattajdnanakas'^ already referred to. 
Fortune-tolling and interpretation of dreauLs wore part of their profession. 
To the same class belonged the professors of bhutavijjhd. ’ ^ All these were be- 
lieved to exercise power over evil spirits and demons, and to interpret and avert 
bad omens, by their magic incantations (mante) ; charmed sand {panUavdU- 
kam) to be kept on the head and the charmed thread (panttasvttakain) to be 
twisted round the brow were believed to ensure safety from dangers. * * Places 
were supposed to bo haunted by supernatural beings {amdnmapariggahita), 
and charms were employed to counteract their evil ofiects. ’ * The idea of wash- 
ing away the sins in tho sacred bathing-places like Paydga on the Yamuna 
river. Dona, Tirhbaru and others^ ♦ was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari- 
ous occasions and for various purposes, specially the 'saccakiriya* or an act of 


1. J., VI, p. 133 doBoribes thus : a sacrificial pit {yaUfiav&ta) wan dug with a level floor, 
surrounded with a fence (vdfiparikkhapanafh) for anidont brahmins had enjoined tliat this fence 
should be made, lost some righteous ascetic or brahmin might como and stop the rite : some 
specimens of tho hymns sung : Udela ayarh cukkhuma-ekar/ijd • IT. p 33; C. 17 ; ApetA ayatk 
ca : 11, p. 3fi*G. 17 ; ayam te yupo kdmaduho paraUtui VI, p. 211 -<L SK)0. 

2. See also J., T, pp. 150 (neck of the deer placed <m the block — dhaintnayandilcam ) ; 111, p. 

46 {Mdibacatukkayanna) also VI, p. 133 : IV, p. i 1.5 ; the eustom of ft-aHts to the departed 

also seems to have been prevalent , J, 1 , p. Mibff. 

3. J., Ill, p. 24 G. 2.5, 

4. J., VI, pp. 210-1 4-G. 904-930. 

6. J., 1, p. 456. VI, p. 458-G. 1623-4. 

6. J,, I, pp. 120 : 164 (a bird strikes a hunter while he is startino; for hunting thinking 
this to be an ill omen he stays for a while) ; VI, p, 10. 

7. J., I, p. 290 ; U. p. 21 ; V. pp. 458, 484. 

8. .T., V, p. 443 ; VI, p. 10. 

9. J., IV, p. 124; V, p. 296; VI, p. 5. 

10. J., 1, pp. 120, 133, 257 ; 111, p. 59 ; V, pp. 127-30. 

11. J., Ill, p. 611. 

12. J., I. pp. 396-399. 

13. J.,n,pp. 16-6. 

14. J.,V,p.388-G.199; VI,pp, 197-8-G.867. 
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truth. * In the ideas relating to cosmology, the explanation of the doctrines 
of Karma and of transmigration of soul modified the old ideas ; 3^t people 
continued to believe in the existence of Heaven as the place of rewards for the 
good done in life, and of Hell as the abode of punishment.^ And in this way 
this religion of the people, beliefs and superstitions of the people, animistic 
hocus-pocus, all existing among the people, the simple folk, naturally gave rise 
to a questioning spirit that would take nothing for granted . 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the life of every 
thoughtful individual, when it is felt that the ordinary inter- 
THB NEW pretation of the world we live in, and the standard of values 
AWAKENING. which wo e.stimate the ends or ideals we pursue in life, 
should be revised, rec.onstructed or overhauled. And it was 
such an awakening that began to sec the light in the period of which we are 
speaking. This is not to say that it was a sudden revolution : in fact at all 
times and in all ages orthodoxy has always been shadowed by heterodoxy : 
only the degree changes, the extent differs. The whole of the popular animistic 
notions mentioned before, and no doubt many others, survived in full force. 
But no one man believed in them all. Gradually the sphere of the questioning, 
the revolting, spirit widens. And then during this period, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids^ has rightly observed, suddenly there is evidence of a leap forward in 
speculative thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threat- 
ening to take place of the old religion of custom and magic.’ And the marvel 
of it is, that the same process of regeneration was taking place simultaneously 
in other centres of civilisation — in China, Persia, and Egypt, in Italy and 
Greece.^ It was a time reverberating, more vigorously than ever before, 
with the conflicts of ideals and of practices. The old order of things had had 
its day. New orders wore springing up on the horizon. In short, Ritual had 
yielded place to self -introspection {pativeklid of A^oka, P. E. HI) and to 
asceticism {tapaa). Dr. Barua in his History of Pre-Biiddhistic Ivdian Philo- 
sophy^ has rightly designated this period as noo-Vedic and Sophistic or the 
period of S-amapas and Brahmanas. Yajnavalkya was the great landmark 

1. J., Ill, pp. 138-9 GG. 109-172 ; Saccakiriyct was an Act of Truth a formal declaration 
of fact, accompanied by a command and resolution or prayer that the purpose of the agent shall 
be aocomplished. The formula of the Act is with slight changes of wor^, ' etena saceena. . or 
etena aaccavajjena J., I, pp. 294, 331; IV, pp. 31-G. 47 ; 142-G. 117 ; 320-G. 103-116 ; 410-G. 
76-7 ; V, pp. 29-G. 80-2 ; 87-G. 260 ; 96-0. 296 ; VI, pp. J, 91-G. 376-82 ; 154-G. 729 ; 242 ; 
it is nsed for so many purposes : to obtain water to drink : J.,j>p. 170 ff-Q. 19 ; to cause a 
forest 6re to turn back ; J., I, pp. 213 G. 34 ; J. I, pp. 331 ff. G. 74 ; to counteract the effect 
of poison : J. IV, pp. 28ff-G. 47 ; to avert ship- wreck ; J. IV, p. 137 jgT-G. 117 ; to obtain a son: 
J., IV, pp. 316j^-G. 103-113 ; VI, pp. 1 to deUvrr animi^ ; J., IV, pp. isZff; to deliver 
a man from captiviW ; J., V, pp. 21 jQ^.-G. 80-2 ; to avenge a wrong : J. V, pp. 76 ff-Q. 260 : 
to cure leprosy. J., V, pp. SBff. G. 206 ; to heal wounds: J., V. pp. 457 jgT; to refute a false charge; 
J., VI,pp. aOjCT; to avert human saorifioe: J., Vl,pp. 131jy. G. 729; See for a detailed treat- 
ment of the subject, as a myohio motif in Hindu fiction : £. W. Burlingame in J. B. A. 8., 1917, 
pp. 429#. also J. A. 0. 8., 62. pp. 316-7. 

2. J., I, p. 168, 174, 232, 490 ; U, pp. 86, 202 ; Ul, pp. 42. 45, 186, 206 ; IV, pp. 3; V, pp. 
266-7; VI, pp. 105-6, 246, 364 ; belief in the earth’s swallowing a wicked man. J., 1, p. 322. 

3. Buddkut IndiOf p. 239. 

4 . B»ddki$t India, pp. 288 #. 

5. pp. 191, 416. 
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between the post-F«/i(; and the neo-Fedic and later ages. In point of fact, 
as the learned Doctor says, we can regard this period as that which shows the 
germs, the beginnings, of all that we find later, a period which saw the exist- 
ence of various orders of teachers, both Vedic and anti-Fedic, representing 
different groups or schools of thought, which again may roughly bo divided 
into either Srama^as and Brahma^as or Hermits and wanderers. ’ 

Before returning to these two orders of asceticism, let ils very briefly have 
an idea as to the philosophical speculations that were uppermost in those 
days. 2 

Of course the most remarkable trend of philosophic speculation was anti- 
Vedic. The thinkers had, in course of time, ceased to feel the 
ANTI-rifi)/(7 fascination of, and cherish admiration for, Vedic learning and 
MOVEMENT. Vedic rites : the self (dtnian) is not obtainable by the study 
of the Veda, the sacrifices and all gifts and obhitions ate in- 
efficacious ; the observance of moral precepts {sdiam) and the contemplation, 
knowledge, and realisation of the nature of Brahnan are far superior to the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and the acquisition of Vedic learning this, 
in general, was the trend of thought. Not going deeper into details, we shall 
just reproduce this &nt\-V <‘<Uc feeling as it is presented in our stories. 

We arc, first of all, reminded of the two most prominent figures of the 
Upanisadic times, viz., Uddalaka Arum and his son ^veta- 
TODaLAKA ketu. With Uddalaka Aruni> Indian ■>visdom seems to have 

SETAKETU taken a new turn,^ as we can see from his biological specu- 

lations and his conception of Matter and Spirit in which he 
shows a close resemblance to Anaxagoras. ® 

Both the Selaketu and Uddalaka Jdtakas^ preserve the traditional infor- 
mation about these two celebrities, but ina very confused and corrupted form. 
We must note that the Pali name Uddalaka is equivalent to the Saimkrta 
Audddlaka i.e., the son of Uddalaka. And obviously the two Jdtakas speak 
of one and the same person, viz., Svetaketu Auddalaka, though they unknow- 
ingly give different incidents regarding his life. The Setaketu Jdtaka describes 
him as one born of a Brahmana family from the north and studying at Tak- 
kasila, whore he is stated to have met a Cajpdala who asked him a question 
about the quarters {disd). On the other hand, the Udddlaka Jdtaka associates 

1. Barua, op. cit., p. 191. 

2. The Brahmajala SuiUinto, (See Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 26-55) an< 

Siitra, I, 7, 1, 3, describe at length the various metaphysical and ethical 

the time among the Brahma cas and the iSrainsJOMS. 

3. Barua, op. cit., p. 193. It is true that such a revolt goes baok to ai 
be traced as far back as the celebrated hymn on Froes, Rgveda, VII, 1 

p. 194 ; but it begins to be more sharped, and clearly defined during tb 

4. In fact the whole family of the Arunis Ls distingoisbed in 

‘ The most divergent linos of tradition meet in the person of Udd, 

Buddha, p. 396. 

5. Barua, op. cit., p. 124. 

6. J., m, pp. 232-7. QG. 8-12 ; IV, pp. 297-304-GG. 62-76; cf. J. 

42 
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the origin of the name Uddalaka (Auddalaka) with the Udddlaka tree under 
which he was conceived, and describes him as the fruit of an illegal union 
of his mother — ^a ganikd— with, a wise purohita of a Brahmadatta king of 
Benares. In both these accounts, the JatoAzi-historian has evidently con- 
founded Svetaketu Auddalaka with Plulalethes Satyakama Jabala.^ 

But as to the general views — social and ethical — of Svetaketu Audda- 
laka and his father (i.e., Uddalaka), both the Jdtakas agree. The conversation 
between the Father and the Son shows some resemblance to the one embodied 
in the Chdndogya Upanisad,^ the latter setting forth the philosophical views 
much more elaborately. In the former the son inquires : What makes the 
Brahmin ? how can he be perfect ? tell me this. What is a righteous man, and 
how he wins Nirvana's bliss ? ^ The father replies : 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways. 

Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 

So as one true to duty men him praise.”^ 

Setaketu again asks : 

“ Khattiya, Brahmin, Veasa, Sudda and Candala Pukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana's bliss : 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or better is 

Uddalaka replies : 

“None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.”® 

Then Setaketu retorts : 

“You are Brahmin, then, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.”^ 

At last his father, in his further reply, strikes the keynote of Uddalaka’ s 
philosophy : 

“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made : 

The roof, a many-coloured one : one coloiu is the shade. 

Even so, when men are purified, so is it here on earth. 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth.’’® 

In the earlier part of the story, Setaketu is represented as doubtful about 
the efficacy of Vedic Learning and favouring self-control. And his father, 
Uddalaka, maintains the usefulness of the Vedas, but at the same time accepts, 

1. See Ch&ndogya Vpanitad, IV, 4-9 ; Barua, op. cit., p. 125. 

2. VI, 4. 

3. J., IV, p. 302-0. 70. 

4. IWd., p. 303-G. 71. 

5. Jbid., p. 303-0. 72. 

6. JWd., p. 308-G. 73. 

7. iWd., p. 303-G. 74. 

8. Ibid., p. 304-G. 76-6 ; for fuller details regarding the philosophic views of Udd&laka 
see Bama, op. eU., pp. 124 ff. 
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right conduct as the means to attain bliss : ^‘The Vedas will bring only fame 
but right conduct will give us bliss.”’ 

It is not impossible, as Dr, Bania says,^ that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahaviraand the Buddha, had ori- 
ginated with Uddalaka Arui^i. He may well be regarded as the pioneer of the 
paribbdjakas or the Wanderers. As years passed the Sophist mind gradually 
became more and more antagonistic to the Vedic theology. We find this in 
our stories, as the following quotations will show : 

‘•These Veda studies are the wise man’s toils, 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils ; 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye, 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave’' ; 

And what are the sacrifices { 

“ The fire, though tended well for long years past, 

Leaves his base master without hope at last . . . 

If he wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade. 

Or those who burn the corpses of the dead , . . 

These Brahmins, all a livelihood require ; 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire ; 

Why should the increate, who all things planned, 

Worship himself the creature of his hand ? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain, 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain.” 

What are the Brahmanas then ? 

“These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat ; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening sight ; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right ?” 

‘Where is your Brahma ?’ they ask. 

“If his wide power no limits can restrain. 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bliss i 

1. J., Ul, pp. 236-7-GG. 10-3 ; IV, pp. 299-301-GG. 62-65 : Kittith hi pappoti adhicca 
Veie /Sontim, pueatt cara»ena danUi. 

2. op. eit.f p. 130 ; also Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 247. 
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Why are his creatures all condemned to pain ? 

Why does he not to all give happiness ? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail ? 

Why triumphs falsehood — truth and justice fail { 

I could your Brahma one th’Unjust among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong.” ’ 

And thus, with robust faith in their doctrines, and with a powerful mastery 
over thoughts, dispelling doubts {samsaya) by reasoning 
FREEDOM OF {nayo)j logic (ndya) and proofs (Aetw),* and with appeal to 
THOUGHT. precedents {nippadesa)^ and common sense, these thinkers, 
and more correctly propagandists, imbued the whole people 
with a new ideal and a new way of living. The philosophers were left free 
to indulge in any amount of speculation. In the tradition of the time 
there was only one sage, Maijdavya, a contemporary of Kanha Dipayana 
(i. e.f Vyasa) who was impaled, for reasons other than his bold theories.^ 

And, as we come nearer to Mahavira and the Buddha, we feel the whole 
atmosphere 8Urcharge<l with philosophic mood. It was a 
time ‘seething with speculative ferment.’ But, as Dr. Barua 
rightly observes, “we have to imagine a time when there 
was no organised religion or established Church in the country to interfere 
with the freedom of speculation by imposing upon its adherents its pro- 
fessed dogmas, and when conversion implied, in the case of a learner or 
truth-seeker, no more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. Nor even in 
the case of a layman did it ever demand that unflinching devotion or that 
profession of blind faith which leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour 
bigotry, to become religious fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence 
upon every fellow-being who is a stranger.”® 

Several Jdtakas give us a glimpse of some of the speculations that were 
going on at this time. They are given just to show their uselessness and 
wrongfulness in the eyes of others, like the Buddhists, who considered these 
as false doctrines (micchdvddam). 

The Mahdbodki Jdtahi,^ for instance, presents before us five thinkers of 
five difierent philosophic doctrines, uiz., Ahetuvddl, Issarakd- 
"^D^TufKA^ P^^katavddiy Ucchedavddl and Khattavijjdvddi. 

An interesting subject is introduced in order to refute their 
arguments. The Bodhisatta attributes the acts of a monkey to the monkey- 
skin he wears, and so the five ‘heretics* {micchdditthikd) charge him with 
murder of a monkey. 


1. J., VI, pp. 206-8-GG. 883-902. 

2. J.. VI. p. 244-G. 1092. 

3. J., VI. p. 227. 

4. J., IV. pp. 28-9. 

5. Baroa, op. cil., p. 365. 

6. J..V,pp. 228#. 
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THE THEIST. 


The Aheluvddi denied the existence of cause, that is to say his philosophy 
was the doctrine of non-causation or the hypothesis of 
FORTUITOUS chance. He taught the people that beings in this world were 
ORIGINIST. purified by rebirth {in^c sattd samsdrasuddhikd). To him the 
Boddhisatta says : ‘if you say that all acts of men, good or base {akaram- 
yam karanlyain vd), spring from natural causes {ndlrand ca saingatyd 
bhdvdyamanuvatiati), how can you find sin in involuntary acts ? My deed 
should be blameless, according to your doctrine.’’ 

The Issarakdranavddi believed and taught that everything was the act- 
of a supreme being {ayam loko iasaranimmito). The argu- 
ment put forward against him is : ‘if there is some Lord 
who fulfils in every creature, weal or woe and good or bad actions, the sin 
lies with him, man only works his will. I must be then blameless.’* 

The Puhhekatavddl'^toh^&s^d. the doctrine of previous actions, i.c., Karman: 

sorrow and joy, that befalls man here, is, according to him, the 
I'ATA- result of some previous action (natldnam sukham vddukkham 
vd pfjbbekatin 'em iippajjati). To him the answer was : ‘why, 
sir, do you blame me if you believe in the truth of the doctrine that 
(‘verything is the result of former action! each act’s a debt discharged 
{pordmko immokk/io) and the monkey pays his debt.’® 

The Ucchedavddl was an Annihilationist. He believed in annihilation at 
death. In his view, no one passes hence to another world, 
LATIONIS^^^ but this world ’s annihilated {ilo paralokagatd ndtm natthi, 
ayam loko ucchtjjati). To him the Bodhisatta replies : ‘You, 
sir, maintain that, each living creature’s form (rupam) is composed of four 
elements {i.e., earth, water, air and ether) : to these component parts 
each body, when dissolved, goes. The dead exist no more, the living still 
live on; should this world be destroyed, both wise and fools are gone; 
none then is defiled by a guilt, stain amidst a ruined world. If this is true, 
I am blameless.’^ 


1. Jbtd., pp. 139-41. Tiub apparently corrospoada to the doctrine attributed to 

Parana Kassapa, one of the six rivals of the Buddha, in the Anguliara Nik&ya, III, pp. 383 ff. 
The same is again termed AkiriyA-vada or the theory of non-aotion, according to which, when 
we act or cause others to act, it is not the Soul that acts or causes others to act. The Soul is 
passive {nifkriya). Therefore whether wo do good or bad, the result tboroof does not affect the 
Soul in the least: SaniannaphoUa-suUa {Diai^uai, 1, pp. 99 JT); Sulrakrtanga, 1. 1, 13. See 
Barua, op. cit., pp. 278-9. Cf. the Parinatmv&da of Maskarm Gosala : Ibid., ]ip,304 Arya 
4ura identifies the doctrine of non-oausatiou with that of iia.tMTe-Hoabhava-v&da : J&talcamAla, 
pp. 148-9. 

2. J., V, pp. 238-G. 142-4 : This, to a certain extent, resembles the Theistic dootrme 
(/ivaro-vdda), which is M old as the BrAoddranyaita Upani^ad, it not earlier, and the best 
exponent of which was Asuri : See Barua, op. cit., pp. 2] 3 Jf., 266. 

3. J., V, pp. 238-9-G. 143-7 : This is of course the well-known doctrine of Karma, or Fate 
(niyaU), fully developed by Yajflavalkya ; “A man is of desire : As is his desire, so is his will. 
As is his will, so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains.” Brhad&raayaha Upanifod, 
IV, 4,-fk See Barua, op. cit., pp. 161 jQT., 176, 310-1. 

4. J., V, pp. 239-G. 148-61. This of course corresponds to the famous doctrine of Mate- 
rialism of the mythical Carv&ka who teaches us to eat ghee even though we run into debts. 
It was fully developed at this period by Ajita Ke^akambalin, one of the six famous rivals of the 
Buddha. CJ. SHmahhaphala SuUa {Dialogic, 1, pp. 73 ff). The KeSakambaline are compared 
to the Epicureans of Greece : Barua, op. cit., pp. 287 ff. The doctrine is popularly known as 
loUkyatikath : see J., VI, pp. 286-G. 1245. 
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Lastly, the Khattavijjdvddi professed the Militarist doctrine, according to 
which a man ought to seek his own advantage even at the cost 
killing one’s parents {nidtdpitaro pi mdretvd attayw va attho 
kdmetabbo). To him the direct reply was : ‘You, sir, maintain 
that a man may kill his parents or any other person if occasion justifies. 
Why, then, do you blame me ? ’ 

It is evident that all these philosophies, those of the Fortuitous Originists, 
the Theists, the Fatalists, the Annihilationists and the Militarists, are dis- 
cussed and stubbornly hated and refuted by both Mahavira^ and Gotama 
Buddha. 3 

There may be discerned a few more philosophical reflections in the stories 
here and there, garbed in a confused and indistinct form. 
DOCTRINE Diuch deeper. One doctrine, viz., the 

OF TIME. doctrine of Time (Kdlavdda), as presented in the Mulapariydya 
Jdtaka* however, deserves our notice. The Doctrine of 
Time,® in its embryo, can be traced in Aghamarsana’s hymn in the RgVeda.^ 
Passing through the minds of Vost-Vedic teachers, such as Ba^hva and 
Yajnavalkya, it was highly elaborated in the MahdbJidrataJ The Jdtaka 
ofiers a criticism of the Epic doctrine of time : A well-versed Brahmana taught 
five hundred pupils. In course of time they began to think : “We know as 
much as our teacher : there is no difference.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to them a question— a paradox — in order to tame them, proud and stub- 
born as they had all become. He asked : Time consumes all things, including 
even itself. Can you tell me who consumes time — the all-consumer?® No 
one could answer. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. So the teacher 
said in a bitter tone of irony : “Do not imagine that this question is in the 
three Vedas. You think that you know all that I know !” 

Hero the Brahmatja is represented, as usual, as a Vedic thinker, but he 
was rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on Buddhist lines who 
opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine of time. As Dr. Barua puts it, according 


J. J., V, pp. 240-G. 152 ; also p. 490 ; The term Kmtravidya occurs in a list of sciences 
given in the Chdndogya Upanipad, VII, 1,2. and is explained by Sankara as the science of 
archery (DhanurviUyd,). But that seems to be a general muauiug. Buddhaghosa and 
.Uya^a are probably more correct in understanding by it the science of government 
(nitisatihan) : DuUoguen of the Buddha, 1, p. 18 n ; also Barua, op. cit., pp. 292-3. 

2. Mahavira, as his disciples inform us, broadly divided the philosophical views of his time 
into three groups : Akirtyam or metaphysics, AniidTtam or Scepticism, and Vinayam or morals; 
see Uttarddhyayana Sutra, XVIII, 23; Sutrakrtdnga. X, 12, 4jy. Sthandnga Sutra, IV, 4. 

3. See Brahmujdla-Suttarda, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 27 ff. 

4. J., II, pp. 260-1-G. 188. 

5. See Barua, op. cU„ pp. 199 ff. 

8. X,190. 

7. Schrader, Indiechen Philosophie, pp. 21-7. 

8. J., 11, pp. 260-G. 188 : Kdlo ghasali bh&tdni sabbarh eva sah* aUani, yo ca kalaghaso, 
bhVo sa bhutapacanim pact.” Cf. note on this Jatdka in Mairicviatxan Pali Sdections 
Calcutta University. 
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to the VeMc theory, Time not only consumes everything, but also it self in the 
sense, as the Jdtaka commentator points out,’ that even the time-before- 
meal {‘purehJiattahdlo) and the time-after- meal (pacchdbkattahilo) do not 
abide {na pdpmidti). According to tlie Bodhisatta's view, an Arhat is 
the consumer of Time (Kdh^haso) inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensuality, 
cternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metempsy- 
chosis.^ 


The most pronounced antagonism that the Jdtaka stories seem to show is 


THE 

AJI VIKAS. 


towards the Ajivikas, who, under Maskarin Gosala, formed a 
stubborn sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them.^ 
The order of the Afirikas is decidedly of older stamling than 


that of the Jainas or the Buddliists/ and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 


King A^oka whose grandson Da^iratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 


Nagarjum and Barabar hills.® 


In the Ijowahamm Jdtaka,^ an interesting, though biased, life of an 
djtvika is portrayed. “Unclothed {acelako)J and covered with dust, hcs re- 
mained solitary and lonely {ckavihdn), fleeing like a deer from the face of men ; 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse , and in order that his vigil 
might not be disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet wil.h the driving snows by night, so in the daytime he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
night in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him ; 


Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods. 
Beside no fire, but all afire within. 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Tnith.”® 


In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately and probably 
with exaggeration, gives such minute details, these austerities were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusion (laddhiin) and lay 
hold of the real truth {mniaditthi). 


1. J., II, pp. 260-1. 

2. Barua, op. cU., p. 2(i4. 

3. For a complote treatment of the subject sec Dr. Bunia’s beautiful monograph on The 
.‘Ijivikoit, Calcutta Univorsity Publication : also his Ihstory of jm - Buddhistic Indian Philo- 
sophy, pp. 297-318 ; I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 235 jff"; Bhandurkar, I. A., i912, pp. 286jjr. Hoemlo’s 
appendix to Vvdsagadasan. 

4. Barua, op. cit., p 300. 

5. See Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi, 11, 82, 209. 

6. J., 1, pp. 390-1. 

7. Aeelakas as an order of ascetics are also mentioned at J., V, pp. 16-0, 39 ; 75. 

8. Ibid. G. 93 : Mafjhima Nikaya, 1, 79. 
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Lastly, the Khattavijjdvddi professed the Militarist docstrine, according to 
which a man ought to seek his own advantage even at the cost 
T^MILITA- killing one’s parents (nuitdpitaro pi mdretvd attam va attho 
kdmetabbo). To him the direct reply was : ‘You, sir, maintain 
that a man may kill his parents or any other person if occasion justifies. 
Why, then, do you blame me ? ’ 

It is evident that all these philosophies, those of the Fortuitous Originists, 
the Theists, the Fatalists, the Annihilationists and the Militarists, are dis- 
cussed and stubbornly hated and refuted by both Mahavira^ and Gotama 
Buddha. 3 

There may be discerned a few more philosophical reflections in the stories 
here and there, garbed in a confused and indistinct form. 
DOCTRINE much deeper. One doctrine, viz., the 

OF TIME. doctrine of Time (Kdlavdda), as presented in the Mvktpariydya 
Jdtaka* however, deserves our notice. The Doctrine of 
Time,® in its embryo, can be traced in Aghamarsaijia’s hymn in the RgVeda.^ 
Passing through the minds of Post-Fedic teachers, such as Badhva and 
Yajnavalkya, it was highly elaborated in the Mahdbh4rata.‘' The Jdtaka 
ofiers a criticism of the Epic doctrine of time : A well-versed Brahmaua taught 
five hundred pupils. In course of time they began to think : “We know as 
much as our teacher : there is no difiorence.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to them a question— a paradox — in order to tame them, proud and stub- 
born as they had all become. He asked : Time consumes all things, including 
even itself. Can you tell me who consumes time— the all-consumer?® No 
one could answer. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. So the teacher 
said in a bitter tone of irony : “Do not imagine that this question is in the 
three Vedas. You think that you know all that I know !” 

Hero the Brahma^ia is represented, as usual, as a Vedic thinker, but he 
was rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on Buddhist lines who 
opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine of time. As Dr. Barua puts it, according 

1. J., V, pp. 240-G. 152 ; alao p. 490 ; The term Kaalravidya occurs in a list of sciences 
given in th&Ch&ndogya Upanifod, VII, 1,2, and is explained l>y Sankara ae the science of 
archery (JJhanurvtdyA). But that seems to be a general meaning. Buddhagho^a and 
Arya^a are probably more correct in understanding by it the science of government 
{nUtaoUham ) : Dudoguee of the Buddha, 1, p. 18 n ; also Barua, op. ctL, pp. 292-5. 

2. Mahavira, as his disciples inform us, broadly divided the philosophical views of his time 
into three groups : Akiriyam or metaphysics, Anrl&nam or Scepticism, and Vtnayam or morals; 
see Uttaridhyayana SiUra, XVIIl, 23 ; Sutrakrtdnga. X, 12, 4 jfiT. Sthananga SiUra, IV, 4. 

3. See Brahmajdla-SuttatUa, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, pp. 27 jtf. 

4. J., II, pp. 200-1-G. 188. 

6. See Barua, op. cit„ pp. IWff. 

6. X, 190. 

7. Schrader, Induchen PhUosophie, pp. 21*7. 

8. J., 11, pp. 260-G. 188 : Kilo ghasati bhht&ni sabbath era saK aitana, yo ea kSlaghaso, 
bhiUo sa bhhtapacanim paci." Cf. note on this JaHka in Mabriculatton Pili Selectioiu 
Caloutta University. 
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to the Vedic theory. Time not only consumes everything, but also itself in the 
sense, as the commentator points out,’ that even the time-before- 

meal {purebhattakdlo) and the time-after-meal {piccMhluiitahdlo) do not 
abide (no pdpundti). According to the Bodhisatta’s view, an Arhat is 
the consumer of Time (Kdlaghaso) inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensuality, 
eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metempsy- 
chosis.* 


The most pronounced antagonism that the Jdtaka stories seem to show is 


THE 

AJ I VIKAS. 


towards the Ajivikas, who, under Maskarin Gosala, formed a 
stubborn sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them.® 
The order of the Ajtrikas is decidedly of older standing than 


that of the Jainas or the Buddhists,^ and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 


King A^oka w^hose grandson Da^iratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 


Nagarju^il and Barabar hills.® 


In the iMtmJiarhsa JdtaJeu,^ an interesting, though biased, life of an 
djlvika is portrayed. “Unclothed {acrlako)J and covered with dust, he re- 
mained solitary and lonely (ekatrihdri), fleeing like a deer from the face of men; 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse , and in order that his vigil 
might not be disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet with the driving snows by night, so in the daytime he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of (;old. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
night in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him : 


Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods. 
Beside no fire, but all afire within, 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth.”® 


In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately and probably 
with exaggeration, gives such minute details, these austerities were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusion {laddhiin) and lay 
hold of the real truth {sarmditthi). 


1. J., II, pp. 200-1. 

2. Barua, op. til., p. 204. 

3. For a comploto treatment of the subject hoc Dr. Uarua’H beautiful monograph on Tht 
Ajxvihoi, Calcutta University Publication: also his Hi«lory of pre-Buddhittic Indian Philo- 
topky, pp. 207-318; 7. H. Q., Ill, pp. 235 Jf; Bhandurkar, 7. A., 1012, pp. 286j^. Hoemle’s 
appendix to Vvdsagadamo. 

4. Barua, op. til., p. 300. 

6. See Senart, Inscriptiona de Piyadasi, 11, 82, 200. 

6. J.,1, pp. 390 1. 

7. Actdakaa as an order of aaoetioa are also mentioned at J., V, pp. 16-0. 30 ; 15. 

8. Ibid. G. 03 : Ma^hima Nik&ya, 1, 79. 
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The Mahdndradalassapa Jdtaka' again brings before ub another naked 
{acdako ; naggo) djivika, Gu^a Kassapa by name, whose views remarkably 
agree with those of Maskarin GosMa. He lived in a deer park adjoining Mit- 
hila, was approved by all as wise {dhlrasammato), famous, a man of varied dis- 
course {CitraJcatM), and with a large following of disciples {gani),^ King 
Ahgati of Videha, with his ministers, went to him and asked him many ques- 
tions in reply of which Kassapa said : ‘There is no fruit, good or evil, in follow- 
ing the law ; there is no other world, 0 king, — who has ever come back hither 
from thence ? All beings are equal and alike, there are none who should receive 
or pay honour : there is no such thing as strength or courage, — how can there 
be vigour or heroism ? All beings are predestined {niyatdni), just as the stern- 
rope must follow the ship. Every mortal gets what he is to get, what then is 
the use of giving ? There is no use in giving — the giver is helpless and weak : 
gifts are enjoined by fools and accepted by the wise.’ ® 

Then the following exposition describing the powerlessness of sin to pro- 
duce consequences hereafter is much more import-ant : 

“There are seven aggregates {Kdyd), indestructible and uninjuring : fire 
(<ejo), earth {patham), water {dpo)^ air {vdyo)^ pleasure and pain {sukhadukkham) 
and the soul {jlvo ) ; of these seven, there is none that can destroy or divide, 
nor are they to be destroyed : Weapons pass harmless amongst these aggre- 
gates. He who carries off another’s head with a sharp sword does not divide 
these aggregates : how then should there be any consequence from evil doing? 
All beings become pure by passing through eighty-four great aeons {mahd- 
hijype ) : till that period arrives, not even the self-restrained {saliftato) becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many sins, they do not go be- 
yond that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great 
aeons : we cannot go beyond our destiny, any more than the sea beyond its 
shore.”^ This doctrine of Guua Kassapa, the djlva, which is also termed 
IJcchedavddOf annihilation, is made clearer by this : ‘There is no door to heaven 
{siigati ) : only wait on destiny {niyati). Whether thy lot be happiness or 
misery, it is only gained through destiny : all will at last reach deliverance 
from transmigration {samsdrasiiddhi ) ; be not eager for the future.’® The 
views embodied in these extracts clearly show resemblance partly to the views 
of Pura^a Kassapa, the Annihilationist, partly to those of Pakudha Kacca- 
yana, the Eternalist, and Maskarin Gosala, the Determinist, all of whom 
seem to be akin to Greek Stoics.® These views of Guua Kassapa are stubbornly 


1. J., VI, pp. 220-255. The text is oonfosed and indistinct : many of the g<ith6« are plaoed 
in the BudcUia’s {SatthA) month so that it becomes very difficult lor us to ascertain the exact 
value of the presentation. 

2. /Wd., pp. 222-G. 961-2. 

3. Ibid,, pp. 226-G. 980-684. 

4. Ibid., pp. 226-G. 985-90 : Cf. SAmaHAapkalantUa, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 74, 
where the same doctrine, with the same simile is attributed to Pakudha Kaoc&na, the Etemal- 
iat, the Empedocles of India. 

6. J., VL pp. 229-0. 1007-8. 
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refuted in tho story, firstly by Ruja, Afigati's daughter who says : “If a man 
is purified by the mere course of existence, then Guna*s own asceticism ia use- 
less : like a moth flying into the lighted candle, the idiot has adopted a naked 
mendicant’s life. Having accepted the idea that all will at last be purified 
through transmigration, in their great ignorance many corrupt their actions ; 
and being fast caught in the efiects of former sins, they find it hard to escape, 
as the fish from the hook ’’ ; ' and secondly by the great sago Narada, the 
Kassapa, who also supporting Rilja, establishes tho popular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retribution {Kammnphala ,) and (hat heaven and hell 
are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits of this life,* 
and preaches righteousness with the famous simile of a chariot.’ 

And here we reach our point. From all these philosophical speculations, 
the Kammaphala doctrine, together with its corollary, morality — dhamma, 
fnla or vinaya — , stands out as permanent idea destined to be deep rooted in 
the minds of the Indian people.-* 

Ascetic practices are found in very early stages of society. But their 
aims have been changing ever since. With the rise of the 
ASCETICISM. doctrine of rebirth,® actions and their consequences {Katnma- 
phald),^ human life and its value, began to appear in a 
different aspect. Life with fin unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped.’ Philosophic thoughts turned towards asceticism, 
more vigorously than before, but with a different, aim. The ascetic ideal 
slowly but steadily permeated through the whole mass of people in those days. 

There were two groups of ascetics vt?., the Satnams and the Brdkmanas 
or the Recluse-philosophers and the Hermits. The order of the Paribbd- 
jakas, or the Wanderers strictly so-called, was yet to come. At any rate its 
existence is not as clear in the stories as in the Buddhist Nikdyas. 

The institution of Hermits {isis : tdpasa) is of course very old. In course 
of time, however, in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to 
THE OLDER hoth ^Tainavas and Tdpasas, and also perhaps not long before 

HERMITS. the rise of Buddhism, a new order of religieux was formed, 

who called themselves Brdhmanas — to distinguish themselves 
both from the hermits who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood, and 

1. J., VI, pp. 234-0. 1036-0. 

2. Jbid., pp. 244-54 no. 1090-1 136. 

3. Ibid., pp. 252-3-00. 1127-30. 

4. See especially J., 11, pp. 202-G. 143. The field on which Gotama Buddha appeared 
in nicely described by Oldcnl»erc; ; “At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual movements 
which had extended from the circles of Brihmanical thinkers far into the people at large, when 
amateur studies of the dialectic routine had already grown up out of the arduous struggles of the 
past age over its simple profound thoughts, when dialectic scepticism began to attack moral 
ideas, — at this time when a painful longing for deliverance from the burden of being waa met 
by the first signs of moral decay, Gotama Buddha appears upon the scene.” Buddha, p. 71. 

5. Cf. J., 11, i>. 17 ; VI, pp. 189-G. 828 (Cavanti Upapajjanli es* esaa pari^mit&y, 239-Q. 
1076 {atatkkheyydpi j&tiyo). 

6. C/. J., 1, p. S-W ; II, pp. 202-G. 143 ; III, pp. 158-G. 16 ; IV, pp. ,397-Q. 39. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 434-G. 17 ; (?/., tho pathetic words of Vessantara who addresses his son and 
daughter; 

*Be thou my ship to ferry me safe over existence’s sea, 

Beyond the world’s mmi and gods I’ll cross, and free I’ll be.' J., VI, pp. 546*G. 2144>8. 
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the Brahmaijas who were householdera.' The institution of hermits or Mw 
was not completely wiped out. And people still cherished the fond memory 
of old sages—Yamahanu, Somayaga, Manojava, Samudda, Magha, Bharata, 
Kalikara and Kassapa Afigirasa, Akitti and Klsavaccha* — who by practising 
tapassd attained to Brahmaloht. These hermits {pabbajitas) of the stories, 
as Prof. Rhys Davids puts it,^ lived in the forests adjoining the settlements ; 
the disciples of various schoo’s occupied themselves according to the various 
tendencies of the schools to which they belonged, either in meditation or in 
sacrificial rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to them- 
selves and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas containing the tenets of 
their school. Much time was spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sus- 
tenance .. .And there was difference of opinion and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. But the hermit- 
ages where the learning, or the repeating of texts was unknown, were the 
exceptions. 

Usually the pabbajitas retired to the sylvan and lonely forests of the 
Himalayas.^ There they built small suitable huts of grass and leaves.® Foot- 
paths {padihamagga) led to these hermitages (assamam).^ There were also 
separate marked-out places where the hermits had their daily walk {caAhama- 
nakoti)P The usual requisites of an ascetic (pabbajitaparikkhdre) were : 
robes, inner and outer, dyed in bark {rattavakadram), antelope’s skin (ojino), 
thrown over the shoulder, a walking staff in hand (dan^), shoes {updnaha), 
umbrella {(ihafiam), hook {ankusa) for gathering fruits etc.y and a bowl 
{paUam),^ The hermits, unlike the Samampabbajitas, kept long locks of 
matted hair and tied them in a coil {jatdmandalam) and, if need be, thrust 
needles in them.® They wore a girdle of mufcja grass.’® A wooden bed- 
stead {katthattharaka) was kept in the hut.” As to their food, they generally 
lived upon wild bulbs, and radishes, catmint and herbs, wild rice, bla(^ 
mustard (spread out to dry), jujubs, herbs, honey, lotus-fibres, myrobolam, 
scraps of meat.” The daily routine in the hermitages was something like 
this : the hermitage was swept clean in the morning, water was brought 


1. Barua, op, cU., pp. 239-40. 

2. J.. VI, pp. 99-Q, 422-3, 

3. Buddhisi India, pp. 140-1. 
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9. J., 1, pp. 304-375 ; V, p. 132; VI. pp. 21,73, 528-G. 2011, 242 ; Jafilo, TV, p. 476: V., 

pp. 202-G. 28. . » F » 

10. J., V, pp. 202-G. 32 : The stock description of a hermit is : with unoleansed teeth (jki4- 
hadanid), and goatskin garb {kharijind) and hair all matted (Jatila) and muttering holy words in 
peace {japanti ) ; J., Ill, pp. 236-G. 10; IV, pp. 299-G. 62 : VI, pp. 636-G. 2037-8. 

11. J., 11, p. 41; VI, pp. 21, 158. 

12. J., 1, p. 450; IV, pp. 221. .306; 371-2-Q. 269-86; iUuMambani, bmitakkalini, simd 
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from the near-by river, wild roots and fruits were collected, wood chopped 
for fuel, food prepared and eaten, little rest at noon, study and discussion in 
the afternoon, evening meal, and rest at nigh! . ' They constantly tended the 
h^iyfat^Jdtaveda).^ When a stranger approached a hermit dwelling in the 
forest, he would first of all inquire as to his welfare in the usual formal 
words : 

‘0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell, 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed V 

and the same sweet reply was given by the hermit with an aflectionate recep- 
tion ; 

*1 thank you, brahmin— yes, I am both prosperous and well, 

With grain to eat and roots and fruit abundant where I dwell, 

From flies and gnats and creeping things 1 suffer not annoy. 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years I’ve lived upon this ground, 

No harmful sickness that 1 know has ever hero been found. 

Welcome 0 brahmin I bless the chance duected you this way. 

Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 

The tindook aud the piydl loaves, and kdsutndri sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, aud eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill 
0 noble brahmin, take of it and drink if it bo your will.’ 

In the rainy season the recluses came down from the mountains. For, 
as it is said, in the Himalayas, during the rainy season, when the rains are 
incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb or root or to get any wild fruits 
and the leaves begin to fall, the ascetics for the most part come down from the 
Himalayas and take up their abode amidst the haunts of meu.^ After the 
rains were over, they returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and fruits 
began ripening.” And they thus lived on in peace and solitary calmness, 
thinking out the mysteries of this and the 'other’ world and deep problems 
for humanity at large, with hundreds of disciples around them, freed of all 
desires and fetters. These silent recluses, thou^ living far from the mundane 
world, did no doubt influence the existing society. Dhamma was recognised 


1. J., IV, pp. 221-G. 40 ; V. pp. 313 ; VI. p. 75. 
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to be the 'standard’ of the im to injure the isis in any way was a great 
sin.^ Men besought these sages for the solution of intricate problems and 
the way to peace, order and happiness.^ 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic are thus enumerated : he has no anger 
towards anyone, even when angered, does not allow it to be 
TUB IDEAL seen, bears hunger with a pinched belly, restrained in eating 

ASCETia and dunking, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

no falsehood, is averse to all pomp and carnal desire, has 
nothing as his own, is resolute, unseihsh, has forbearance and freedom from 
all hindrances to religious perfection — all properly fitted in him like the 
spokes in the nave of a wheel/ 

But, as always, there may have existed sham ascetics {Kuia-tdpaso : 

Kuta-jatilo) as well. We must not, however, be misled by 
SHAH the descriptions of these ascetics in the Jdtakas which, averse 

ASUETICB. as they are to all kmds of penance and austerities, paint them 
in very bad colours. We may, nevertheless, note them in 
order to discern some reality.® 

We have seen that gradually the Sainams —the newly-risen ascetic order — 
broke away Lorn past traditions, revolted against the older Vedtc system of 
sacrifice and self-mortification.® The Jdtakas show part icular hatred against 
austerities and false practices {samdddnatn),'' many of which are enumerated. 
Some did the swinging penance {vaggulivatam),^ some lay on thorn-beds 
{han^kaseyyain),^ some underwent the five-fire peniince (paflcatopom). ’ ° 
Some practised the mortification by squatting {ukkiUikappadhanam ).^ ' Some 
the act of diving (vdakagdhamm), some repeated texts — {mante sajjdperUi).' * 
Various and many are the instances, in these stories, wherein hypocritical, 
lewd, sham and many other types of ascetics are portrayed. Quite consistent- 
ly With their aversion towards ascetic appearances, and with their character as 
folk- tales, these stories occasionally cast slur and bitter satire on outward 
show of hypocritical saintliness. In the Kdsdva Jdtaka ’ ^ a sham ascetic clothes 
himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of a Paccekabuddha, with a covering 
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ftbout his head {paiistsakarh). Elsewhere’ a sham ascetic miscouducts hint- 
sell in the royal chamber at night, and stands by day in a cemetery on one loot 
worshipping the sun. But the satire bites most pungently in the beast-fable. 
Bildra Jdiaka,^ for instance, presents before us a jackal-unaccountably sub- 
stituted for the cat which is clearly the original subject as is indicated by both 
the title and the gdthd — which shams asceticism to beguile the troop of rats : 
morning and evening the rats come to pay their respects to the saintly jackal. 
‘Godly is my name’ says the j ackal , ‘Why do you stand on one leg ? ’ ‘Because, 
if X stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear my weight. That is 
why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘And why do you keep your mouth open V 
‘To take the air. I live on air : it is my only food.’ ‘And why do you face 
the sun ?’ ‘To worship him.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours 
the last of the troop, as they depart, wipes his lips and looks as if nothing had 
happened. At last he is caught. And the Bodhisatta has to declare : 

“Where saintliness is but a cloak, 

Whereby to (iozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain's treachery 
The cat-like nature there we sec.’’^ 

Ill the Aygika Jdtaka.* again, the jackal happens to have all the hair 
singed off his body by a forest-tire so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a 
tuft like a scalp-knot where the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. 
Drinking from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot, reflect in the water and 
exclaims: ‘At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market.’. .He then poses as 
Bhaiadvaja, votary of the God of Fire {Aggiko) and docs the same mbehief 
as in the previous instance.® In the Vaka Jdtaka^ a wolf living on a rock 
is surrounded by the winter-floods {himfdakam), and, to make the best of a bad 
business, decides to keep the fast {nikkammassa pa^va nipajjanato uponatha- 
kammam varain), but when he secs a goat, he at once tries to catch him, think- 
ing to keep the fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, he still 
maintains : ‘Well, my fust is not broken after all,’ thus revealing his hypocriti- 
cal nature.^ iSimilarly we read of a monkey, in order to obtain food, putting 
on the airs of a holy man— -bark dress, lifting a basket and a crooked stick, 
seeking alms and worshipping the sun.^ In the bird- world, we find a shore 
sighting crow {disdkdka) as a typical sham ascetic. After the wreck of the mer- 
chant-ship, he reaches an island and is happy at seeing a great flock of birds 
whose eggs and young he can eat. Very elaborately he shams asceticism and 
preaches a sermon to the birds. The birds put their young ones in his charge. 
When they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away their eggs and young. 
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He is, at labt, caught red-handed and killed.' And thuB, with distinct ironic 
intention and a humorous touch, these stories expose the hypocrisy that is 
sometimes found in asceticism. As Maurice Bloomheld, writing on the subject,^ 
has said, ‘both with man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get- 
up figure BO largely as to show them to be the reflex of a settled scepticism as to 
the sincerity or eiflcacy of such professions in general, dashed strongly with 
contempt, in the mind at least of the intellectual story-teller if not altogether 
in the mind of the average listener, to such stories. It must be understood, 
however, that this attitude of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere 
professors of these practices. In spite of their evil ways, the populace stands 
in awe and shows honour to the profession.’ ^ 

The Jdtakas make no secret of the vices that attended on sham ascetics. 
As hypocrisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sundry other vices are standard 
qualities attributed to ascetics, monks and other religious folk. We have 
instances of lewd ascetics who lead a corrupted life in the darkness of night and 
pretend asceticism by day, as we saw in the Dhajavihe^ha Jdtaka.* ‘ 'Being, 
in theory, immune to the lure of women, and therefore ineligible as lovers 
and husbands, they are driven by their evil instincts to resort to some crafty 
device to obtain their end.’'^ After all, biological instincts and moral forces 
have always been in conflict, and are perhaps destined to remain so for e\er. 

We also find covetous ascetics, where the ideal is of complete reuuncia’ 
tion. One of the ascetics under Maharakkhita in the Sonuirmm Jdlaka^ 
comes back, pleases the long who assigns to him a place in his park, as one ol 
his own household. The ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, 
sells them in tho market, and amasses wealth. Elsewhere'^ we find a shifty 
rascal of an ascetic {Kufajatilo: kultakaid'paso) who carries away the money 
given to him by a village squire to keep safely, and still shows himself the 
most imiocent and pure-minded ascetic ever born on earth, bringing back even 
a straw of the roof of the squire’s hut, which has stuck in his hair. Instances 
may be multiplied to show the weak and viscious character of ascetics.^ But 
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we should not tarry too long on the subject. The impression is unavoidable 
that there was a distinct move towards scepticism over older methods of 
asceticism, for which the ascetics themselves, more than anybody else, were 


And here, in the course of our discussion, may well step in those other 
THE 8AMANAS SamaTMfi, who undoubtedly played a very im- 

portant part in moulding the material as well as the spiritual 
life of the people, a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, and whose 
representative philosophies have been noticed before. This important body 
or order of teachers, like the paribhdjakm, was not known in India 
much before the rise of Buddhism. The remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids^ 
regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Satmnas in general : ‘ 'Besides 
the Hermits there was another body of men, greatly respected throughout 
the country. . .They were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine 
months of every year wandering about, precisely with the object of engaging 
in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore 
and mysticism. Like the Sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.” The time had already come 
for the earnest thinkers, like Satyavaha Bharadvaja who represents the com- 
mon case of all who called themselves against worldly Brahmanas, 

to uphold transcendentalism against both ascotism as largely practised by 
the Vedic ascetics and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic strictness by 
the Brahmana priests and jurists, and thus to prepare the way for the 
rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path {mnjjhima- 
patipadd) and sought for a via nydia of thought, conduct, and intellectual 
training, 2 

It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers {paribbdjakas) 
strictly so-called, and the Recluse philosophers {nama^as) who were also in a 
sense a class of wanderer.s. ^ The most outstanding factors which distinguished 
the new order or religieux {samanas : Parihbdjahas) from the older one were 
that they shaved their head clean, ^ and begged their food {bhikkhdeariyam)^^ 
instead of feeding, like the tdpasas or isis, on pot-herbs and fruits. It was 
perhaps from the practice of begging that they became known as Bhikkhua- 
mendicants. The origin of this order of religieux is now obscure. But it is 
probable, as Prof. Rhys Davids has said,® that the Bhikkhu order of homeless 
persons evolved originally from the Brahmaedrins who did not enter upon the 
stage of the householder and who customarily begged their food. 

J. op. cit., p. 141. 

2. l^rua, op. cit., p. 244. 

3. ^ fact there are many points of resemblance between the two orders— the Keolase 
philoMphera (samanas) on the one hand, and the Wanderers (paribbajkas) on the other. Both 
Boi^ht to build up a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human or rational ground, 
rat^r than on a theocratic basift. The Wanderers proper, by their views and ways of life, fur- 
nished a connecting link between the Recluses on one hand and the Brahmanas on the other ...” 
Barua, op. cit., pp. 349-50.. 

4. s.g., 0., Ill, p. 371; V, pp. 187-G. 222 ; VI, p. 52. 

5. J., I, pp. 333, 361, 373, 406, 505 ; 111, pp. 39, 79, 143, 238 ; IV, p. 299. 

6. Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, pp. 215 ff. Barua. op. cU.. pp. 240-2. I-ater on both the 
words— fiktWAa and 3oi»o»o— came to be applied specially for the Buddhist monks. 
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The outer appearance of a samana was also difftinctivc. He did not keep 
hair and beard : he wore three yellow {Kdsdya) robes {tiolmraiii) : one as under* 
dress, the other as upper, and the third he wrapped round his shoulders , his 
earthern vessel {patto) he put in a bag and fastened it on his left shoulder : he 
held a walking staff (kattaradan^m) in his hand : and he also kept with him 
a razor (vast), a needle (suci) a strainer (bandhanam) and a zone (parissavana), ^ 
He had to stitch his own robe.* 

The Samanas, whether Brahmanas or not by birth, were highly respected 
by the common folk as well as by kings and the nobility. These homeless 
ascetics, as we saw before, wandered about the country precisely with the 
object of engaging in conversational discussions and preaching the dhamma or 
the ethical code of the laity. They are sometimes represented as meeting 
one another at the parks outside the royal cities or at rest-houses {said) set up 
by the villagers on the roadside for the common use of the travellers. Usually 
they took their abode in the royal park (rajjuyydnam) outside the city, and 
went abegging in the city where they invariably were received and respected 
with greetings {patimntharam) by the king.® It was a common custom with 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give them food, place for residing 
and other necessaries of life, and to ask them questions pertaining to dhamma.* 
In their eyes these ascetics were dear {piyd) and venerable {mdndpd) and their 
words worthy to be received.® To kings they advised on matters of polity 
and administration, to the common folk they showed the right way of living 
from which the ethical dhamma began to grow and develop. Thus they became 
real reformers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the people. 

The career of such a wandering teacher or a homeless ascetic seems to 
have been open to anyone, and even to women. “Not only 
OPENTO ALL. world- sick old people renounce the world but even kings 
who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty and in the 
fullness of their power ; young princes preferred the severe life of the ascetic 
to the glitter of sovereign power ; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 
and heads of families their wives and children in order to build a hut in the 
forests of the Himalayas and to live on roots and fruits or to eke out an 
existence by begging alms.”* 

But why did people turn towards asceticism ? The philosophy of life, 
then prevalent, was no doubt largely responsible for this. 
WAVE OF The political conflicts with war, t3rranny, lawlessness and 
ASCETICISM. general immorality in their train, and corrupt social practices 
such as the domination of one class over another, of men over 
women, and of masters over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal 

1. J.. Ill, p. 377— G(7) ; IV. p. 342 ; V, p. 187; VI, p. 52. 

2. J.,lV.p. 26. 

3. J.. 1. pp. 140. 333, 361, 373, 406, 606 ; 111, pp. 39, 79, 119, 1 43, 238, 352, 440 ; V. p. 482. 

4. J., 1, pp. 187, 298.480; III, pp. 304 jf. IV, pp. 28 .30; 178-0.46,299; 320 ; VI, 
pp. 287*0. 1247 ; 296-G. 1298*8 ; 378-0 (?) 

5. J., V, p. 316 ; VI, pp. 190 ; 242. 

6. Fiok, op. ««<., pp. 67*8 ; see speoiallv J., IV, p. 238 ; a barber in III, p. 4.52 jCan0Uu 
IV, p. 392 ; iC«iajmlta« V, p. 263. 
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laws and, in the economic field, the system of usury- all combined to bring 
the problem of misery to the forefront. “There is suffering : this is the 
inexhaustible theme which, now in the strict forms of abstract, philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poot«cal proverb, evermore oomes 
ringing in our ears from Buddhist literature.”' The doctrine of Karma 
and Rebirth was far deeply rooted in the people. “And the philosophers, 
of every shade and opinion, in spite of their speculations and discu sions, 
could only produce extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral con- 
sequences and detrimental to the source of distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue, beaut}*^ and deformity.”* In consequence, the 
people at large were worried at the thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
goods, of the un worthiness of human existence. And this supplied generally 
the impulse {ammmanafh) to renounce the world. 

“How transient n.re all component things ! 

GroA^’th is their nature and decay ; 

They are produced, they are dissolved again : 

And then is best— when they have sunk to rest:”^ 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. The prince of the 
Yuvafljaya Jdlala* s(*es some dew-drops {ussamhindu), which sparkled in the 
early morning like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, on blades of 
grass and in the webs of the spiders, <lisappearing in the evening, and he says 
to himself : “Even this life, this being, is like the dew-drop which hangs from 
the top of the blade of grass. , . I will become an ascetic before disease, age 
and death overcome me.”® As in this case a dew-drop, so in other cases a 
grey hair is the dranmwmtri, the cause of renunciation.® Sometimes^ it is 
the signs of the heaven, such as the capture of the moon by Rahu, that bring 
the transitoriness of things. At another time® a rich Brahma^a reads, on a 
golden tablet in his jewel-room, the name of his ancestors who left the property, 
and he thinks : ‘Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth 
is still seen : not one of them could take it where he is gone ; we cannot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world !’ He then goes 
away to the Himalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great multitude. 
Once, owing to the unwillingness of the two sons to set up a household, the 
whole Brahma^ia family renounces worldly life.® Similarly a Brahmai;;ia, 
seeing his wife dead leavinga son, thinks of the impermanence of life, and goas 


1. Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 212-3, 221. 

2. B»raa, op. ciL, p. 371. 

3. J., 1, pp. 392 -G. 94 : Anicca vata ganthdri uppdddvayadhammino, uppajjitvd nirujjanti, 
Ugaik vupaaamo gukho : See alito J., 1, pti. 108-G. 17; 406; 111, pp. 98-G. 114; 163‘7-G. 
19-28; 239; IV, p. 120. 

4. J., IV, pp. 119 jgr. 

6. Ibid., p. J20 : SgUtinam jivitasankhardpi tinagge ugaavabindugaditd, mayd vyddhijard 
maranehi apUiten *ena pabbajiturh tviffati, alno G. 70. 

6. J., 1, p. 138 ; 111, p. 393 ; V, p. 177. 

7. J., Ill, p. 364. 

8. ,T., IV, pp. 7-8. 

9. J., V, p. 313. 
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Away to tLe Himalayas with his son. * Thus this tendency of renunciation 
appears to have been widely prevalent in the Jdtaka times. But it was surely 
no en masse exodus to the Himalayas as the stories, with their inherent ten- 
dency to generalise, would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, it was not 
the Ibought of higher metaphysical speculations that led the ordinary people, 
the masses, to look to the forest life. It seems, on the contrary, that generally 
failu es in life and experience of its miseries and trcachries* would lead men 
to run away from the wo/ld, and that too amid the lamentations and beseech- 
ings of their near and dear.® Naturally the relations, who may have to suffer 
in consequence of their supporter going away, try to dissuade him in every 
way. Everywhere we hear about these conflicts. For instance, in the 
Bandhatidgdra Jdlaha,* we read of a poor gahapati supporting his mother by 
working for hire. His mother, quite against his will, brings a wife for him and 
dies soon after. Then his wife becomes pregnant : he knows nothing of her 
condition, and one day says to her : “my wife, you must earn your living : 
1 will renounce the world.” “But 1 am pregnant, wait and see the child that 
is bom of me, and then go and become a hermit.” He agrees. And when 
she is delivered, he says : “Now, wife, you are safely delivered and I must 
turn hermit.” “Wait,” says she, “till the time when the child is weaned {thana- 
pdnato apagamanakdle)” And after that she becomes pregnant for the second 
time. “If I agree to her request,” he thinks, “I shall never get away at all.” 
And so without informing her he gets up at night and flees away. And he is 
simply protesting against the general mentality when he utters : 

“Not iron fetters — so the wise have told — 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or wife, 

Of precious gems and earrings of flne gold. 

These heavy fetters — ^who is there can find 
Release from such ? — ^these are the ties that bind : 

These if the wife can burst, then they are free, 

Leaving all love and all desire behind.”® 

The CuUasutasoma Jdtaka,^ presenting before us a typical and a veiy 
pathetic scene, shows what a tremendous force may have been acting against 
the spirit of renunciation. Tbe king, seeing grey hair on his head, thinks of 
renouncing tbe world. He gathers the whole townsfolk {inahdjano)^ and 
informs them about his intention. One by one, the ministers, much grieved 
to hear this, dissuade him. The mother comes : the king does not mind her 
tears ; the father laments and asks ; “What is this Law that leads thee to 

1. J., IV, p. 220 ; see also I, p. 246 ; II, p. 422 ; UI, p. 300. 

2. J., II, p. 422 ; 111, p. 540. 

3. J., 1. p. 440 ; V. pp. 177 ff.QQ. 192-241 ; also 111, p. 306 ; IV, p. 8. 

i. J.,U.pp. 130-41. 

6. pp. 140-G. 07-8 ; Dhamtnapada, 345; also J., lU. pp. 805-6 0. 117-20. 

t, J.. V, pp. 177-92.QO. 191-241. 
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become eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home ? With thy old parents left 
behind to dwell, here all alone, seek’st thou a hermit’s call ?” The Great Being 
is silent : he is not moved even at the reference of his children of tender years. 
His wives come and, embracing his feet, bewail most piteously. He does not 
hear his queen-consort’s heart-rending request. The eldest son comes and 
most stubbornly resists ; but the father only thinks the ways and means to 
get rid of him. The state-oilicials come and request his presence in the king- 
dom. He is unmoved. To all who try to dissuade him, his one answer is : 
“But holy orders I must take, that I may heavenly bliss attain [sa^gah ca pcU» 
thaydno).'* He goes away at last and the people frantically search for him, 
but of no avail. ' The whole idea behind this story is of course to show the 
invincible determination of those who are bent upon renunciation. But, giv- 
ing every latitude to poetic and legendary exaggerations and objective colour- 
ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that between homo-life and 
ascetic ideal. 

Glories of worldly life have not remained unsung . 

OHARA VISA 
PRAISED. 

‘ Houses in the world are sweet. 

Full of food, and full of treasure 
There you have your lill of meat-- 
Eatiug drinking at your pleasure. ^ 

This simple praise of householder’s life (ghardvdsa) must have impressed more 
upon the minds of the people than the following unconvincing argument in 
favour of renunciation {pabbajjd), or rather against ghardvdsa : 

‘ He that hath houses, peace can never know, 

He lies and cheats, he must deal miny a blow 
On others’ shoulders : nought this fault can cu.’e : 

Then, who into a house would willing go 

Similarly the bold ascertion that : 

‘ In lonesome forest one may well be pure, 

’Tis easy there temptation to endure : 

But in a village with seductions rife, 

A man may rise to a far nobler life,’’^ 

must have produced not an insignifleant appeal to the masses. 

1. Cf.'* From tho onprofitablenesB of a stato of being to which they bad not learnt to give 
gtability laboois and strogglee for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men ily to seek peace 

the sonl in a renonoiation of the world. The rich and the noble, still more than the poor 
and the humble, the young wearied of life before life had well begun, rather than the old who 
have nothing more to hope from life, women and maidens abandon their homes and don the 
garb of monks and nuns. Everywhere we meet pictures of those struggles which e^ery day 
most have brenght in that period between those who make this resolution and the parents, the 
wife, the children who detain those eager for renunciation ; acts of invincible determination 
are narrated of those who in spite of all opposition have managed to burst the booda wbtoh 
bound them to a home life.'* 0” * ^ 

2. J., U , pp.232-0. 168. 

3. /MdL. pp. 233-0. 160. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 624-0. 70. 
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The fact of the matter seems to be, aud we may find support in Kick , ' 
that “it is in the spiritual region that we have to seek the 
not A cause of this asceticism ; the practice of world-renimciation 

NOMJfiNON.' is only an outward expression of the striving for knowledge 
and for emancipation, moksa, or to use the Buddhist term 
nirvdi^. Neither the spiritual yearning nor the striving after knowledge or 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embracing as to render 
the practice of renunciation a mass- wide phenomenon. Even in the hey- 
day of Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not so. It could not be, for 
the simple reason that the masses were, as they always are, psychologically, too 
preoccupied with their daily struggles for existence to look to an3rthing 
beyond this world. And it is for this reason that ethics, the religion of the lay- 
man, the rules and principles for life as it should happily be lived in the mun- 
dane world, found the best favour with the ordinary mass of the people. ^ 

But, BO far as these ethics are concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original in the stories. The same rules, principles, admoni- 
A sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 

are to be found here. Only that they give very apt and 
charming instances, in their own, of course original, way, which, taken as they 
are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and actions, greatly 
impress upon the mmds of the common people. It would be tiresome, and 
unnecessary repetition indeed, to discuss this ethical character of the Jdtakm. 
We may briefly take notice of some of the beautiful and bold reflections on life 
and its activities, which must have gone a long way to ennoble the everyday 
thoughts and actions of the people at large, before whom these were con- 
stantly placed, and over and over again. 

The five Kurudfiammas appear frequently, as do the Damrdjadhamrnas : 
Slay not the living, take not what is not given, walk not evilly in lust, speak no 
lies and drink no strong drink. ^ Four virtues are constantly preached : Truth 
Wisdom, Seli-control and Piety / and four vices are similarly mentioned as to 
be shunned : hatred, malice, covetise and lust. ^ There are four things which, 
if circumstances arise, prove injurious : never lend cow, ox or car to your 
neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of your friend : the car they break 
tkough want of skill, the ox by over-driving kill, the cow is overmilked ere 
long, the Wife m kinsman’s house goes wrong. ® A wise man should not dwell 
near his foe. And who is his worst foe ? A fool. A foolish chief, wise in his 
own conceit, comes ever, like the monkey, to defeat. A strong fool is not 
good to guard the herd. Wisdom is required, ^ keeping to one’s own ground is 


1. op. oiLt p. 78. 

2. C/. for the Conflicts of world]^-liie and renunciation of it, the Jaina AcarHiigatiuira* 
1, 2, 3, 3*6 : “Life is dear to many" : BiUrakrtinga. 1, 3, 3-6>8. 

3. o.g.f J.» IL PP» 372*3. 

4 . e.g., J., n. pp. 206-G. 146*7. 

6 . e. 0 ., IV. pp. ll'G. 15*19; also U. p. i92*Q (7) 
a. J., V, pp. 432-3 G. 293*4. 

7. J., m, pp. 867*0. 61.7. 
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helpful, aa the Quail says, triumphant over his victory over the Falcon.* It 
is always good to guard against the coming danger. ^ Woeping for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced : it is useless to weep over the 
dead. All creatures taking a mortal form tread the same path. That which 
has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man may be standing, sitting 
still, moving or resting, but in the twinkling of an eye, in a moment, death is 
nigh. Our tears won’t prevail against the grave. Nor mystic charm, nor 
magic roots, nor herbs, nor money spent, can bring the dead to life again. 
Weep for the living rather than the dead : cherish all that are alive.® Hap- 
piness and misery ever on each other's footsteps press.'* Hope on, my man. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there are many. But 
thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let thy courage tire.® 
The fool may watch for lucky days, yet luck shall always miss : it is luck 
itself is luck’s own star, what can mere stars achieve To succeed in worldly 
affairs one must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise, lies prostrate in sorrow beneath foeman’s feet."' 
Endure troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries 
great and small, do not undo your saintly past.® You must say, “Let my 
hearer scatter chaff or let him take offence or not, Righteousness when I am 
speaking, sin on me can leave no spot . I’ll speak the truth and the only Truth , 
no matter what consequence. ® Man’s duty in the world is to strive his utmost 
while he can : failure or success, he should not care for.’® “Over the past I 
do not moan,” says Prince Temiya, “nor for the future weep : I meet the 
present as it comes, and so my colour deep.” ’ ’ Content of mind and happiness 
with little care of heart : a standard easily attained that life’s the better 
part. ’ ® The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust, born 
of this mortal frame. ’ ® Too much familiarity indeed breeds contempt (aiici- 
ranivdsena piyo bhavati appiyo). ’ * There are grave dangers in paying honour 
to the unworthy, as we sec the wdsc Brahmana puled down by a ram, for 
honouring. ’ ® Change is this world’s law ; .sorrow should not cause pain : 
even joy itself soon turns to woe.’® All quarrelling should be eschewed.” 


1. j., 11, pp. oo-G. ye. 

2. J., m. pp. 36-G. 44; 210-G. lUl : SSU-G. 127. 

y. J.,m,pp. 67-G. 66-8; 95-G. 109-12; Ia7-G. 10-y; 214-G. J13-7; yyo.G. 109-J3 ; 
IV, pp. 8«.G. 147-8. 

4. J., lU, pp. 464-G. 61. 

5. J., I, pp. 267-G. 50 ; 450-G. 120; 111, pp. 261 -G. 26-8 ; IV, pp. 269-70. 134-9; VI, 
pp. 4y-G. 134-9. 

6. J., 1, pp. 258-G. 48. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 133-4-G. 161-4 ; 266-(; 62. 

8. J., Ul, pp. 465-G-. 62-y. 

9. J., Ill, pp. 368-G. 80-2 ; 499. 

10. J.. VI, pp. 36-6-G. 121-9. 

U. J., VI. pp. 26-G. 89. 

12. J., UI, pp. 313-G. 134-5. 

13. J., Ill, pp. 600-0. 47. 
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16. J., Ul, pp. 154-4-G. 1-5. 

17. J.. ni, pp. 177.G. 43 
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Strength of mind (Mnabalam) is much more helpful than that of body,' 
knowledge of every kind be apt to learn : any time it will he’p you. ^ But do 
not follow blindly (parapatti) : a ripe bel fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare 
thought that the earth was collapsing, and scampered off. Seeing him flee, 
all the animals joined in the headdong flight, till a lion enquired the reason 
and scolded them for idle gossip and foolish fear.’ Wisdom is more than 
you have seen or hea:d.^ Were not wisdom (biddhi) and good conduct 
(mmya) trained in some men’s lives to grow, many would go wandering idly 
like the blinded buffalo.® A virtuous man (stlamrUo) is he who refrains from 
thievish act, speaks the truth, and searching dizzy heights of fame still keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud {nikatyd), 
shuns gross excess in pleasure, never swerves from his purpose {cUtam 
dhdliddam), and preserves his unchanging faith {saddhd amrdginl) and fulflls 
indeed all that he says.® Power that is attained by a man of violence is 
short-lived : when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that is 
wrecked at sea (bhinnaplavo).^ Sacriflee and such other things won’t give 
you release. Take thought of life hereafter when you seek release : for this 
release is strict bondage, it is a fool’s release.® Whoever for his pleasures 
would kill harmless creatures, would only pine away himself: on the 
other hand, those who never do any harm are happy, vigorous and 
charming.® Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease : this is the 
everlasting law of peace. ’ ® 

The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teach- 
ings of the Jdiakas. We have only tried to reproduce some 
raiU)60PHY. selected passages in order to represent the general tone 

of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind whidi 
they reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical: it 
rings amidst the daily life of the people, and it is meant for the people ; the 
attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all pessimistic ; it takes for granted 
the transitoriness of the world and recognises its ills, but it, nevertheless, sticks 
to this earth, strives to And a way out of the miseries and preaches the ennob- 
ling— may be rather incomprehensible — ideals of aatya and ahimsd, to attain 
the everlasting bliss, to reach nirvd^. And the people tried their best to follow 


1. p. 175. 

2. JhUL, pp. 218-G. 122. 

3. /WA.pp. 76 if; V,p. 414. 

4. J., ni, pp. 233-G. 8. 

6. J., m, pp. S68-G. 81. 

6. Jbid.t pp. 87.8.0G. 101-4. 

7. J. , m. pp. 168-G. 14. 

8. J.. 1. p. 189-0 (?) 

9. J., Ill, pp. 523-QG. 77-8. 

10. J., Ill, pp. 212.G. 110; 488-G. 14 ; imhi vtrena veriui amnutnlidka kuddeematk, 
cNwreiki ea tumnanti, eta d^mmo «aiuifa(Mo— a princtole wliioh is' the veiy Ufo-lmitb of one 
of the greateet peiBonalitios of our times. Mah&tma Cwdhl, who may weU be regaMed as the 
Buddha of the twentieth oentnry. 
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these ideals, to put them in practice. ’ This mentality had come to stay when 
Lord Buddha arrived on the scene. His majjhima patipadd or the via-media 
really brought about a rapproachment between the two diRorent sections 
of the people, between those on the one hand who were solely devoted to 
spiritual quests unmindful of worldly affairs, and those others who were wholly 
steeped into worldly affairs not striving after some noble ideals of conduct. 
The rapproachment indeed brought about a mass-mentality which tried 
to lead the people, through all their worldly joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
cares and anxieties, to a noble way of living which did satisfy their spiritual 
consciousness and yearning. 


1. And A^ika'd dhnmmn, preserved through all those dreary oontunos, is nothing else bat 
pure ethical code : See Rock Edicts, 11 and V^ll : Bhandurkar Aioka, pp. 101 Jf ; Cf. Gokuldan 
be “ . ..In all walks of life — social, political and religious — a now spirit was infused into the 
body-politic making every soul alive to its pulsation which vibrated iii perfect harmony with 
the note that once rang through the retigioua sky of ancient India accepting the doctrine of 
Qod in everything and feeling oneness in all.”— iSfigniJicanre of JAtakas {Calcutta Revuw, 
Feb. 1931 p. 281b 
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« « rpHE object of composing the Birth-stories,” said I-Tsing in the seventh 
* century A.D., “is to teach the doctrine of universal salvation in a 
beautiful style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers.” ' 
This shows the universal popularity of the stories. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the teachings and instructions embodied in them had a wide 
appeal, and, as we just said, people tried to put into practice the ethical 
ideals placed before them. 

Above all, charity (ddnam) was the most widely practised of these ideals. 

Giving of alms is everywhere extolled.* Almost every house- 
CHARITY . holder, from the king down to the poorest villager, performed 
this charitable act, and believed it an ancestral practice 
(kulavattam).^ Rich people and the kings built alms-houses {ddnaadld): &t 
the four city-gates, in the centre of the city, and at their own house-doors, 
where food and drink {annapdmm) were provided to the samam-brdhma'i^s, 
the poor (daliddd), way-farers (vanibbakd) and the beggars (ydcanakd),* 

Then another outstanding practice towards leading a noble life was that 
of uposatha or keeping of Fast. This sabbath vow, uposatha 
UP08ATHA. {upavdm)t which is still widely observed as a religious vow 
by the ordinary people, and as a means to self -purification 
by individuals like Mahatma Gandhi, was observed on the New and Full 
Moon days (pakkJuidivase) — on the fifteenth of each pakkha (pannarasu- 
posatha).^ On this day the eight-fold sabbath vows {atthdnga) were taken,® 
especially the four abstinences (cafwran^a) from food {dhdra), bodily attentions 
{ianra-aatkdra), sexual intercourse {ahrahrm) and daily work {vydpdra),'^ On 
the uposatha day, the bed was to be smaller than usual.® There was no 
killing of creatures on that day.® It was a solemn day for meditations or 
hearing the dhamma by men and women alike. ’ ® 


And thus their life rolled on. The general milieu of Indian life in those 
days was, as it might have been apparent by now, to a sur- 
O^TOB^. prising degree, the same as in modern India, in spite of the 
two thousand years and more that have played so much 
havoc with the political history of this country. One cannot but be struck 


1. J-Taing's Traveh od. by Takakusu. p, 103. 

2. Speoially J.. Ill, pp. 471 -3 GO. 71-0. 

3. J., IV, pp. 34 0. 63. 

4. J., 11, pp. 470j(f ; IV, pp. 39, 63, 237; V, pp. 383 jOT; \"1, pp. 42, 90, tic. 

6. J., 1, p. 390 ; 11, p. 190 ; 111, pp. 292, 343; IV, pp. 318, 320 G. \U-pAiiUriya'pahkko\ 
V, pp. 1. 458 : VI, pp. 1. 96, 121-Q. 524 ; 109, 186, 257 ; la Buddha’s time the 8th and the 14th 
days were also observed, probably in the SaAgha ; Mah&vagga, 11, 1, 1. 

6 . J., IV, pp. 318, 320-G. 114: they were the eight sHom; against taking life, theft 
impurity, lying, intoxicating liquors, eating at forbidden hours, worldly amusaments, ungnente 
and ornaments. 

7. J., VI, p. 169 : Cf. Hoemle on UvSaagadeuio, note 87. 

8. J., VI, p 1 (cuUoMganaka). 

9. J., VI, p. 346‘upoMlthamAghita. 
la J.,m,p.445. 
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by the wonderful persistency of the manners and customs of the people. 
To take a few examples : The old custom of saying ‘‘Long life to you {fiva)" 
to a person who sneezed and of replying “The same to you {papijimY* is pre- 
served.’ The custom of patting with satisfaction on the back of the one who 
has done good deeds is also present in the stories.^ We can even see this little 
belief, that the throbbing of the right eye of a woman is a symptom of some 
calamity to happen, strongly rooted in the minds of the people.® Those eyes 
were believed to be auspicious which had five graces and three circles very 
piire.* Even in those days the people, especially the women, were wont to 
cursing those who were supposed to have done some wrong to them, in some 
such words as these ; “May thy mother, cniel priest, (the person who lias 
wronged) feel all the bitter agony which tears my heart when I behold my 
precious Canda led to die ; may thy wife feel all this bitter agony ; may she 
see sons and husbands slain.” ^ It was believed 1o be wrong to tell the name 
of a saintly teacher {gurutthdniya).^ Worshipping the saints by prostrating 
oneself on the ground with five contarts,"^ and also respecting them by 
thrice walking round them right wise (padakkhinam) and doing the four obei- 
sances,® were common. Besides these, there were many beliefs and super- 
stitions as we have already seen. As to general manners we see that honour 
and respect wore alw ays paid to the elders. We have also seen how the guest 
was honoured with the traditional Indian hospitality. 

The limit of human life, as in older times,® was believed to be one hundred 
or at th<' mo.st huiulred and twenty years. As to the disposal of the dead, 
we have a clear indication of the funeral pyre and the burning of the (corpses. 
There were cemcterie.s (susdmini) with gates.” At the funeral the women, 
probably, wore red garments, had their hair dishevelled and torches in their 
hands. ’ ^ F(»ur men carried the corpse to the cemetery.’ ® The dead body was 
])laced on the woodmi ]‘il<; and, offerings of perfumes and flowers being made, 
fire was set to it.’ ^ TIjus the general custom was of cremation and not of 
burial. Among the various causes of death to beings, these are mentioned : 
some die sunk in the sea, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the 
Ganges, or seized by crocodiles, some falling from a tT<*e or pierced by a thorn, 
some struck by weapons of divers kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or 

1. J., II, pp. 16-7-G. 9-10 ; sirailor to tbe minor nuperntition of yawning : IliranyakeH 
Grhya Sutra, 1, 5, 16, 2. 

?. J., Ill, p. l^2~tu(tho haUhtna pitthirn parimajji. 

а. J., VI, pp. 557-G. 22lli-dakkhi^kkhi ca phandah. 

4. J., Ill, p. 294 -pafica pasadi, tint rnandalSni 

r>. J., IV, pp. 285-00. 22-6 ; VI. pp. HS-O-GG. 682-9. 

б. J., Ill, pp. 805 and O. Ill ; Cf. Mahivagga I, 74, 1. 

7. J., Ill, p. 470 — paUcaAgdni pathavim pafi(fhHpelvu vandttva ; aff&ngapramipiUa is a 
liiter olaboration- 

8. J., IV, p. 419. 

9. See Vedie Index, 1, p. 342. 

10. J.,II, pp. IB-G. 9-10. 

11. J., I, pp. 175, 373, 456 , II, p. 50 (gosusdnam ) ; V, p. 468 ; VI, p. 366. 

12. J., Ill, p. 374. 

13. J., VI, pp. 464-G. 1035 — yathd peiam xusdTutsmiil chhaddetvd caturojand 

14. J., II. p. 230 ; III, p. 103. 
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fallings from a precipice or by extreme cold or attacked by diseases of divers 
kinds J Out of the various modes of ending life, that by drowning oneself 
is clearly instanced in the bankrupt of the Ruru jdtaha.^ We do not however 
hear of condemnation or approval of different forms of suicide. It seems cases 
of suicide were very rare. 

Was it, then, a life serious and morose, uneventful and stagnant, full of 
pain and misery devoid of any joy and amusement that these 
SPORTS AND Jdtaka people lived ? Wo do not think so. On the other 
FESTIVITIES, hand, the very wit and masterful humour that ring through 
these simple, inornate yet forceful, stories, reflect a mind 
which must be described as joyful, if not robust. And the various games and 
festivities of which we so often read, are the diversions of people who seek 
pleasure and amusement, of people who have plenty of leisure to enjoy and 
sufficient fortunes to provide for the simple means of enjoyment. ^ 

As is natural, small boys and girls were fond of toys and playthings 
(ktldbhan^mm).^ We have already seen^ how children enjoyed themselves, 
taking delight in all sorts of games. 

Playing with balls {hhendvkam) seems to have been a popular sport.® 
The ball with which Nalinika played before Isisinga was beautifully painted 
with varied colours, tied to a string {tantvhaddham) so that however far it was 
tost it would still return to her hands."^ 

Swings of rope there wore, where even the kings sported themselves.® 
Water-sport {udahahilam) in rivers or tanks was a favourite pjistime with 
the rich (issarajdiiM) and the kings.® There were public places for sports 
{klldma Moreover, every great city in those days was surrounded 

by extensive gardens where pcoph' could find sorae relief. Those gardens had 
beautiful ponds {'pokk/iarani) within, and were studded with all manners of 
trees, fruits and flowers.” Uyydnakllanam or garden -sports were common 
wherein even young ladies took part.’^ Probably kings had their own 
separate parks where, as we have seen, they betook themselves with their 
councillors for important discussions or with their subjects to enjoy music 
and dance. 

1. J., TII, p. 

2. J., IV, p. 266. 

3. See for the various games and recreations, shows and performances ; Brahmajdla — 
SuUcmta : Dialogues I, pp. 7-11 ; Ac&rikngasiitra, I, 8, 1, 6-8 ; II, 12, 18 “Where women or men, 
old youni]' or middle n^ed ones, are well-dressed and ornamented, sing, distribute portion or 
parcel out plenty of food, drink, dainties and spices.’* 

4. J., VI, p. 6. 

6. Supra, p. 266. 

6. J., V, pp. 196, 203-G. 37 ; VI, p. 741. 

7. J., V, pp. 196-G. 10 ; 203-0. 37 : was it a rubber string with which the ball was tied t 

8. J., VI, p. SAl-doltiya Hliturh. 

9. J., T, p. 468. VI, p. 341. 

10. J., VI, p. 333. 

11. J., IT, p. 188. 

12. J., IV, p. 376 : VI, p. 157 : C/. Vdyanag&tr&s of V&tsyayana : KimasHira, Chakladea 
op. 5*1., pp. 168-9. 
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Besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened the daily life 
of the people, there were frequent high days and holidays when they made 
merry with their friends and companions. On these festival days {charuim: 
ussavo) which were proclaimed by beat ol drum, there was great noise of sound 
and music of those that made merry J The village-drummers and conch- 
blowers rejoiced to go to the towns, and made money by their art.^ On these 
days even the farmers hang up their ploughs and jomed in the festivities.® 
Even the poor-folk wore new clothes, went on with their wives hanging on 
their shoulders, and enjoyed with garlands, periiunes and drinks.^ The most 
popular among these festivals was the KaUikd festival which was celebrated 
on the night of the Bull Moon day ol the month of KaUikd [Kdriikl 'purnimd)^ 
when the king went in a solemn procession round the city.® Equally cele- 
brated was the Eull Moon day of the month of Asvirui {Cdtwadsinl Komwli) 
when the sky is beautifully clear and the orb of the full moon ol the last month 
of the rains shines in all splendour.® This Sarad Furnimd or Kaumudi- 
Jdgara is still the most favoured ol the festivals, both among the simple folk 
and the cultured classes, in which the whole night is passed without sleep by 
playing at dice or similar other amusements. There were presumably many 
other festivals on the changes ol the planets and of seasons {mkkhaUe : lUu- 
piibbesu)^ On these and specially on the drinking festivals (surdnakkhatam: 
surdchano), people ate and drank strong drinks to their hearts’ content. Be- 
sides the taverns {surdpa'm), special drinking booths {mandapim) were put 
up on these days. People behoved this drinking as time-honoured festival.® 

Then there were frequent Smnajjas,^ where crowds of men, women and 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
the shows and performances, dancing and music, ballad-recitations 

SAMAJJAH. iflkkhdmm), and paniomimes, combats of elephants, horses and 
rams, bouts at quarter-staff {dandahi yuddham) and wrestling. 
Boys and girls were fond of these social gatherings,’ ° and the parents of the 
youths studying at the umversity schools, like Benares and Takkasila, sent 
messages for their sons to come and see the festivals. ’ ’ The palace-court of 
the king {rdjangaiyim) was the usual place where these gatherings were held, 
and the king himself would make a proclamation by beat of drum and invite 


2. J., 1, pp. 283-4. 

3. J., VI, pp. 328-G. 1445 — UnnaAgala misam irmih karontu, 

4 . J., 1, p. 499 ; m, p. 446. 

6. J.. I, pp. 499-600-a. J43 ; II, p. 372 ; V, pp. 212-4. 

6. J., VI, pp. 221-2-G. 947, 949, 953 {uttamo iiesavo). 

7. J., VI, pp. 624-G. 1971. 

8. J., I, pp. 302, 489 ; 111, p. 287 ; IV, pp. 116-6 ; V, pp. 427-8. 

9. See for a fuller signiliuanue of the term, Bhandarkar, 21, pp. 395 ff; I. A., 

XLll, pp. 25b also Ibid, XLViL, pp. 221 g ; Aioka, pp. 19-21; F. W. Thomas, J. li. A. -8., 
1914, pp. 392 g. 752 ; 191 H, 122 g , M. M. Bose, 1. li. Q., IV, pp. 111-3; '^Samdja was of two 
kinds : m one the people were treated to dainty dishes, in the other to dancing, musio, wrestling 
and other performances. . . Both the kinds of Samdjeu seem to have been celebrated by A4oka. 
But when be began to preach XiAomMia, he naturally tabooed those whore animals were slain to 
serve meat.” {R. £. L) As there was nothing in the other Mmajas for him to object to, he 
retained them : Bhandarkar, Aioka, p. 201. 

10. J.,VI,p.7. 
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the people to come there and witness the performances. * A pavilion (mard- 
apam) was set up at the palace-door : a throne (pallanlca) was set apart for 
the king : around him sat slaves, women of the harem, courtiers, Brahmauas 
and the citizens. In the courtyard were fixed seats, circle by circle, and tier 
by tier {Cakkdticakke : maficdtiiinancc).^ Among a sort of Olympic games 
arranged hero, wTestling {mallayuddham) was the most popular. ^ The wrest- 
ling-ring {yvMtmmn^lam) was gaily decorated. Both the wrestlers went 
down into the ring, and strutted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their 
hands. ^ They struck then doubled arms {dtgunam hhujam) to each other; 
one tried to strike down the other. ^ Then there were wonderful feats of 
archery as noticed before.® Fights of ranis'^ and elephants® and horse- 
playing® were also common. Dramatic lestivities {nd^kdm) were also insti- 
tuted. ' ® In the GvUila Jdtuha, * ’ we witness a musical competition between 
two master-musicians amidst a big gathering of people in the palace 
courtyard. Outside the palace courtyard, again, we see people enjoying 
themselves with various sights and performances : acrobatic feats’ 2 Buake- 
charmer’s tricks, ’ ® and so on. The people took great interest in all these 
games and performances and, when delighted, they would give out 
addhukdrast would shout and roar, clap their hands and even throw away 
their garments and ornaments, probably as a reward for the skilful per- 
former. ’ ^ Of outdoor festivities we hear of samajjas arranged on mountain- 
tops {giriaggasamajja)^ ’ ® where feasting was indulged in and, possibly also, 
theatrical performances were instituted, as in later days. ’ ® In all these 
festivals and festivities, religion seems to have played a very insignificant 
part, if at all. ” They were, for the most part, purely secular amusements. 
Besides the festivals and occasional lestivities, there were daily goathis 
{goUkamY^ or social gatherings where people diverted themselves in pleasant 
talks and gossips on varied subjects.’ ® 


1 . J., n, p. 263 ; IV, p. 468 ; VI, pp. 7. 277.G. 1202. 

2. J., U, p. 263 ; IV, pp. 81-2 ; VI, p. 277. 

3. J., HI. p. 160 ; IV, pp. 81-2 ; VI. pp. 277-0. 1202. 

4. J.. IV. pp. 81-2. 

6. J.. VI. pp. 277-0. 1203. 

6. Bupra^ pp. 311-2. 

7. J..m.p.82. 

8. J., 11, pp. 46-9; IV. p. 96 ; V. p. 286. 

9. J..V1.P.276. 

10. J.,V.p.282. 

11. J.. II. pp. 263-4. 

12. e.p.. J.. Ill, pp. 541-G. 112. 

13 J., n, p. 267; IV, pp. 467-8. 

14. J., U, pp. 90, 263-4 ; lU, pp 344, 606 ; V.^^ 130. 

16. J., Ul, p 638. 

16. Tho Jogimfiir& oave (2ad B.O.) on the B&mgar^ hill (Ohhota Nagpur) seems, aooording 
to Blooh, to have been used, if not for the performance ^ plays, at any rate for purposes of reci- 
tation of poems or some similar end : Archaeological Survey of India Report, 1903-4, pp. 123 ff : 
See Keith, BaneMl Drama, pp. 368, ff, 

17. Once we hear of people ofiering baU to ogres and sprites on a nakihatta ; J., I, p 426. 

18. J., IV, pp. 223-G. 63. 

19. Vfitiy&yana gives a detailed description of these goflhie ; See Chakladar, op. e»f., 
pp. 163-7. 
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We are thus able to see, that the life that these people led was not at all 
morbid or dreamy-like, as is generally believed to have been tlie case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life in general. It was a life born of everyday struggles 
and developed through intermittant pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual.’ 

1. How incorroct do those words of Oldonbcri? hooin td be in the light {>f our findings : 
“Without a past living in thoir memor\% without a prosont which they might utiliso in lovo 
and hate, without a future for winch ra.*n might hope and work, th<>y droamod morbid and 
proud dreams of that which is beyond all times and of the peculiar go vommont which is 
within these everlasting realms... The Indian has above all at an oarly stage, turncxi aside 
from that which chiefly preserves a people young and struggle for home, country and laws.” 
Buddha, pp. 3, 12. 




SECTION V 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 




INTRODUCTION 


I T is an admitted fact that the study of the history of any country remains 
imperfect without the study of its geography. History and geography 
are, indeed, the two inseparable sciences. The immense influence which the 
physical features of a country exercise over the character of its people and 
their political, economic and social destiny can never be overlooked* In 
fact “a knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of gec^aphy, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable pre-requisite of a serious 
historical study.” ’ 

In the following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the JdtahaB can give about the geography of India and the outside world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the historical study, we have to bear in mind that the 
Jdtakas do not belong to any particular date or place. They are popular 
stories which were current among the people from very early times, and 
which remained with the people, subject to individual narrators. This 
may, at first, appear to take away much of the value that attaches to the 
geographical knowledge contained in them, but, in reality, it is not so. 
The information we receive is, barring a few exceptions, much older and, 
hence, valuable. 

A question may arise here, whether the Jdtakas ^ being considered as only 
a part of the larger Buddhist Pali Literature, can be worthy of a separate 
treatment at all as regards geography. Our answer is that, while admitting 
the general agreement of the Jdtakas, in this respect, with the Buddhist Canoni- 
cal Literature, we feel that the very nature of our task demands such a 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor- 
mation supplied by the Jdtakas in the reconstruction of ancient Indian history 
and geography.^ But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, herein, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious ox 
fabulous name. But that is, at the same time, no reason why we should dis- 
card it altogether. This will be clear when we remember t^t the names of 
some of the countries, cities, mountains and rivers occurinsr in the 


1. Bayohoudhary, /. H. Q., IV, p. 228. 

2. Prominent amonffst these may be mentioned : Rhys Dav 
IaI De, Gtographical Dictwnary of AncietU India ; D. R. Bhandaxki 
H. 0. J^yohondhn^, PolUietu Hiafory of Ancient India t Stvdiei 

Aneknt Cleogra^ of India, ed. by S. N. Hainmdar. ' 
Law, Qtogragikif of Barly mdmim, London, 3932. Ckogropkical . 
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and the Efm, which were considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago,* 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
facts.^ This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
geographical knowledge derived from the Jalah^, bearing always in mind 
that that which looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact in future. 


1. A oharacteristio example U fumighed by thi'i, that when “Mr. Wilford oolleoted an 
aoooimt of the river Nile and itgsouroe, and reoonstmotod a map out of the PurUntUf H. H. 
Wilgon called him an “injadiciotig writer/’ Cunningham remarked that hig easay wag a “wild 
gpeoulation,” St. Martin stated him to be the first victim of the “imposture geographical 
literature of the Hindus.” But it was from this very source that best information was 
•eoored. and the source of the river Nile traced and discovered by the 19th century expkffer 
Ldent. J. H. Speke. See O. A. Q. I., IntrodL, p. xxxviii. 

2. PaurAnic Seven Doipae and their identification by V. Venkataohellam, Q. J. M. 8 ., XV, 
m 62, 110, 238 ; XVI, pp. 116, 268 ; XVII, p. 94 ; cf. Bayohoudhury, ** India tn PwAnie 
Oomoffraphp** in J. D. L., XIX ; for seven divisions of JambSdvlpa, Jayaswal, 2. A., 
LXII., pp. 167 Jf . ; also Traim&eik. Quarterly organ of The Forbes Gujar&tl S&hityagabbi, 
Bombay, Vol. 17 



CHAPTER I 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 


^“pHoSE were the days of brisk trade and commerce, both inland and sea- 
X borne, between India and a large part of the outside world. The 
Jatahas abound in sea-going references, and they quite frequently refer to 
brisk inland trade carried on by means of caravans J This, naturally, 
brought the trading folk in close contact with different parts of the country 
and with other foreign countries, and thus expanded their geographical 
knowledge through personal experience. Now, these trading people, when 
they returned home from their far-off journey on land and water, told their 
experiences to their relatives and friends, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside world was easily broad-casted. It was through this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-off kingdom of Baveru 
(Babylon), there did not exist various kinds of birds ; it was through this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperous the country of Suvau- 
nabhumi (Lower Burma) was. It was through this personal experiences of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, ports and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plains and deserts became familiar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicants {paribbdjakas) of whom 
we hear a lot in these stories, helped a great deal in spreading geographical 
knowledge. 

In this way the Jdtakas know the entire track of the country, from Gand- 
hara and Kamboja in the North-west to Kalinga, Andha and Kavlrapatt^^a 
in the South-east on one side, and from Kasmira and across the Himalayas on 
the North to Assaka, Avantl and Mahimsaka in the South on the other. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Baveru, Tambapaum, Suvam^bhUtni 
and other oceanic countries are known. 

Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jdtaka conception 
about the world in general and India in particular. The 
cs^4ionof recognised as a round sphere {Cakkavdla), sur- 

TUE WORLD, rounded on all sides by the Bea,^ and Jambudipa was only a 
part of the bigger sphere.^ The earth was believed to be 24 
noAuto yojanas in thickness, and split in two like unto a strong stout cloth 
garment.* 


1. Details of these evidences of our oommeroial life in those days m givrai in the J&takae 
are presented in the chapter on Exchange : Eupru. pp. 226*37. 

2. J., Ill, p. 4 8 4— ** Sdgartfa parikkkiUaik Cakkaik ca p<trima»4alafk'’ ; IV, p. 214. 

$• J., IV, p. 214 i cf. Hardy, Manual of Buddhiamt p. 4. 

4. J., I. pp. 321*2 ; 111, p. 42 — '‘CatMita*akcu^Adkikdnidveif<^aneuata»ahaMdni bahaJd... 
BaliUMaddka odUtko vij/a phaMV* ; a nahuta^ton thousand. VI., p. 486 ; cf. Viouddhimdggat 
P.2».flf.,l,p.206, 




^ GEOGRAPHY OP THE JATAKAS 

r The world was comprised of four Mahddipas {Catunnarh Mahddipdnam) 
or the four great Continents,' surrounded by 2000 dipas or 
^A^Adipas. Fortunately for us, the Jdtakas do furnish us with 

the names of these Great Continents. They are : Uttarakuru, 
Pubba Videha, Apara Goyana and Jambudipa.=* 

UTTARAKURU is mentioned as such once in the Sonananda Jdtaha 
wherefrom we learn that it was to the north of the Himalayas. This is in per- 
fect agreement with the statement of the Aitareya Brdhmana* that Uttara- 
kuru lay beyond the Himalayas {parena Himavantam). It is placed imme- 
diately to the south of UUarah payasdm nidhih — the Northern Deep or the 
Arctic Ocean — by the Rdmdyam.^ Both the Greek and Indian writers des- 
cribe Uttarakuru as a semi-mythic region where there was perpetual happiness 
and bliss.® It is, nevertheless, identified with Siberia.'^ 

As to PUBBAVIDEHA we have no internal data to identify it. But a 
passage of the Brahmdn^ Purdna^ which calls BHADRA^VA as PURVA- 
DVIPA makes us feel certain of the identity between Pubba videha and 
Bhadra^va which is, in turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and North 
China.® 

APARAGOYANA, similarly, should be taken to be identical with the 
Paurdnio KETUMALA which is, in turn, identifiable with the region of 
Western Turkestan. ' ° 

As regards JAlftBUDiPA, the fourth of our great continents, we have 
plenty of references in the Brdhmanic as well as in the Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. It is mentioned quite frequently in the Jdtakas.^ ^ But they, we 
mean the Jdtakas y nowhere give any clear idea of the size or extent of this 
country. The Mahd~ummagga Jdtaka^^^ indeed, knows that Jambudipa 
was encompassed {paribbata) by the ocean (sdgara), but this, in no way, clears 


• 1. J., II, p. 313 ; 111, pp. 239, 481— G. 91 ; VI, pp. 3, 432. 

2. J., 11, p. 813 ; 111, p. 23d~~*'Dvipa origmally meant land having water (and not sea) 
on two (and not all) of its sides.” See, C. A. 0. J., Intro., p. xxxvii. 

3. J., VI, pp. 278 — G. 1212;“Piiro(o Videhepasm Ooy&*iye capacchato, Kuruyo Ja^hudi- 
paRea manimhi patsa nimmitam ,” Cf. Hardy, op. cit., ana kK. cit.; Cowell and Neil, Divyd- 
vodfina, pp. 214 ff ; Law, A Study of the MahAvaetUy pp. 4, 14 ; Watters, yuan Oktuangy I, pp. 
31, 6 ; Moording to the Paur Ante Geography, the world was comprised of 7 oonoentrio dviptUy 
viz., Jamba, Saha, Ku^, ^alniala, Kraohoa, Gomeda and Po^kara ; for the attempted identl* 
fications of these, see V. Venkataohellam, op. tb loc. cit. cf. Hasten BOnnow, Bulletin of the 
Schod of OrimUA Studiee, London, Vol. V, pp. 253-284. 

4. VIII, 14, 4 i Vedic Index, I, p. 84. 

6. IV, 43,66. 

6. MoCrindle, Ancient India as deecribed in CUuekal Literature, pp. 63, 113 & notes ; MArk. 
P. 69, 18 ff ; Dlgha NakAya. The AtAnAtiya SuUanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, HI, pp. 192-4 
Muir, Ori^nal Sanskrit Texts, 1, 492. 

7. Jayaswal, I. A., LXll, p. 170. Cf. Rayohoudhnry, Studies, in Indian Antiquities, 
pp. 71 ff. 

8. BrakmAnda PurAna 24 ; 46, 36. 

0. Rayohaudhury, op. cU., pp. 76-6 , BhadraSva is said to have been watered by the SltA, 
the mythical prototype of the Y&ikand and Yellow Rivers. S!t& is our Sida mentioned in J., VI, 
p. 100, GAlMs 424-6. Uttara Himavante — Cf. VUarAdhyayana Sdtra, XI, 28. 

10. Rayohaudhoiy, op, cU., p. 75. 

1 1. See Dines Anderson, Index to (he J Atoka, p. 66. 

12. J., VI, p. 464-0.1687, 
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up the matter. However, it seems quite certain that the traditional oon- 
oeption of Jaihbudipa was much wider than that of India proper as we under- 
stwd it now. And if Mr. Jej^aswal’s interpretation of Jambudipa of the 
Purdnas as comprising the whole of the Continent of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Aiokan Inscriptions, as pointed out by him, have a similar wider deno- 
tation, we should not then hesitate to ascribe the same denotation to our 
Jambudipa.' At any rate, we shall not be far wide of the mark, we hope, 
if wc say that by Jambudipa the JdtakaSy for all practical purposes, meant 
India-cum- Afghanistan. ‘ 


1. Jayaswal, 7. A., LXII, pp. 170//. 

2. For det«ilod information about the development of the name Jambudipa, aee V. Ven> 
kataohellam, Q. J. M. S., XVII, p. 102 ; c/. also Rayobaudhury, Studies in Indian Antiqui^es^ 
pp. 78//. 



OHAPTBB II 

DIVISIONS OF INDIA 


T he traditional division ot India into five regions is found throughout in 
Indian Literature. In the Atharvaveda,^ already, we have this division 
of India as a familiar practice. So also in the well-known passage of the 
Aitareya Brdhmamt^ we find India divided into five great dike, viz*t Prdcya 
(Eastern),® Dahsim (Southern), < Pratwi (Western), Udlchl (Northern),® 
mADhrmd M(jdhyamd(QQntTa\).^ In later times, these five or direc- 
tions are clearly stated to be Deias or countries. The PurdnaSt also, know 
these five regions, though they, sometimes, add two more, vi^., the Vindhya 
and the Himavanta regions, thus making the number seven.^ Baja^ek- 
haia, in the beginning of the tenth century A.D., clearly gives the boundaries 
of these five divisions in the following manner : '‘To the oast of Baranas! 
(Benares) is the eastern country ; to the south of Mahifmati is the Dak^ina- 
patha or the Deccan ; to the west of Devasabha is the western country ; to 
the north of Prthudaka (mod, Pehoa, about 14 miles west of Thane^war) 
is the Uttarapatha, and the tract lying between VinaSana and Prayaga is 
called Antarvedi (or Madhyade&i).® The same division was adopted by the 
Chinese Travellers also.® 

The Jdtakas, also, are familiar with these divisions of India. Uttara- 
patha is mentioned three times ’ ® ,* Dakkhinapatha is mentioned in the 
Sarabhaiiya and Indriya Jdtakas' ' ; Majjhimadesa is similarly mentioned a 
number of times ; The names of the other two divisions, viz,, the Pracya 
and the Aparanta do not, however, find mention in the Jdtakas, But their 
non-mention does not prove that they were unknown to the Jdtakas, for the 
countries like Sovira , ' ® Bharu' * and Surattha,' ® mentioned in the Jdtakas, 
are apparently to be located in the Aparanta division; so also Kajafigala, 


1. UI. 27 ; IV, 40 : XU, 3 ; XIX, 17 ; C/. H. C. Chakladar. Social Life in Ancient India, 
p. 41. 

2. VIII, 14. 

3. Prdcya also appears in the dal, Brdh. 1, 7, 3, 8 ; See Ved. Ind,, 11, 46. 

4. Dakfifdpadd is mentioned in the ^veda, X, 6J , 8 ; cf. Oldenburg, Buddha, p. 394, note. 

6. Udicyae are mentioned in the Sal. Brdh. XI, 4, 1, 1. 

6. See Fed. /fid., U. pp. 125-7. 

7. Cf,, e.g., Brahmdnda p. 34, 64; *'^Tairida)H Bhdralaih varfatk captakhandadi kriam 
purd" ; Bayohandhury, op. cit., p. 92. 

8. iCdtyam{fnAiil«A,(Q. O. S. Series), pp. 93.j0r. 

9. See Oonningham, op. cit., pp. 13-14 ; the boundary of the Jiadhtadeia, the Arydoarta 
of tiae Dharma Sdtrae, seems, gradually, to have expanded itself from i^y&ga and Benares, 
to the east of AAga-Kajadgala, as the Arynm spread over the country. 

10. J., U, pp. 31, 287 : IV, p. 79. 

11. J., m, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 

13. J., lU, pp. 115, 364, 463 ; V, p. 184. 

13. J.,m,p. 470 . 

14. J., U, pp. 171-2 ; IV, p. 137. 

16. J.,m,p. 468 ; V,p.l 33 . 
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mentioned in the Kapota Jdtaka' and the Bhisa Jdtaka,^ is clearly the 
western boundary of the Pracya Defe. 

Besides the above five divisions or regions, the Jdtakaa know the 
Himalaya region as a separate division altogether.^ This 
REQIOI^^^ region is very frequently alluded to, and the Jdtakas grow, 
oftentimes, eloquent over the description of that region 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation/ This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Purdma as Parvatdiraya or the “mountain region.” ® 

Unfortunately, the Jdtakaa are perfectly silent about the respective 
boundaries of these divisions. Only incidentally we come 
BOUNDARIES, across the names of some of the countries or cities which are 
there said to have been included in particular divisions. 
Thus Yideha was a kingdom in Majjhimadesa Takkasila is said to be 
outside Majjhimadesa the country of Aranjara, again, was situated in 
the Central region ;® AvantI was included in Dakkhi^iipatha ;• the district 
of Kamsa was a part of the Uttarapatha. * ® 

One remarkable fact now remains to be noticed in this connection. 
VTTARiPA Jdtakaa seem to have retained the original significance 

TEA AND * of the terms Uttarapatha and Dakkhindpatha as meaning, 
DAKKHINA- respectively, “the Northern High Road” and “the Southern 
PATHA. Ulgjj Road.” It is clear that originally two great trade 

routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha, lent their names to the regions 
through which they passed.' ' It is in this sense that the districts of Kaihaa 
and Uttaramadhura, which lay on the Northern High Road,'^ are included 
in Uttarapatha,'® and that Avanti, which lay on the Southern High 
Road, ' * is included in Dakkhinapatha. ' ® 


1. J.,m. p. 226. 

2. J.,IV,p.310. 

3. See Andenen’s Index, p. 184. 

4. Cf. J. IV, pp. 286.7 ; V, pp. 416-6 ; VI. pp. 496-7. 

6. Sm BrahtnUnifa pp. 34, 64 ; Buddhago^, in his commentary on the Kathdvatthu, 
mentions two territorial names of the two post-AiSokan Buddhist Schools, mx., HemavatilMt and 
UUardjMUhaka, thus distinguishing between the two regions : Barua, Old Brahmi Jneeriptiong, 
pp. 219-220. 

0. J.,m,p. 364. 

7. J.,in,p. 115. 

8. J., m, p. 463 ; V, p. 134. 

9. J., m, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 

10. J.,IV,p.79. 

11* Barua, OU Br&kmt Ineeriptione, pp. 218-220. 

12. We know, from the Oandhira Jdtaka, III, p. 366, that traders went from Videha to 
Qandh&ra. This route seems to have extended from Videha, across the rivers Gafigft and 
Yamnnft, through the desert on to TakkasiU, the Gandh&ra capital. 

13. J.,IV,79. 

14. This route extended from SAvatthI to PhtitthSna ; Rhys Davids, Buddhid India, p. 103. 

15. J., m, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. About these trade-routes in detail, see Supirat pp. 225-28. 
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Adhoganga II, 283, 329 ; V, 3. Downward course of the Ganges. 

Anotatt* A great lake in the Himavanta I, 232 ; III, 257, 264, i It is the Anu-ta of Yuan Chwang; 

region. 379; IV, 213, 368, 379; ! Watters, op. cit., 1, p. 30. Some 

! V, 314, 320, 321, 392; | identify it with the famoug 
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I 

is, obviously, identified with Old 
Delhi where the fort Puram 
Kild is still popularly known as 
Indrapat ; De, G. D. pp. 77>8. 

It is Samath, 6 miles from Benares, 

The Mahdvastu calls it I^andbara. 

It is modern Ujjeni on the bank 
of the Sipra, 

Siberia : See Supra, p. 364. 

Northern portion of the country 
which was originally north and 

Reference 

§ --g” n S --55 

- »0 . O <M •• 1— t 

CD C5 ^ j** • ID ad' o6 ■ £ ** 

S 3 S CS “ 

>•' > B p B C B 

Description 

It extended over seven lea- 
gues; the road starting from 
Indapatta to Takkasila met 
the road from Benares to the 
same destination. 

A park (udapdno) 

A mountain — one of the 7 
mountains encircling Sineru. 

A city — Capital of Avanti ; mer- 
chants came here from 
Benares. 

One of the four great Continents. 

A kingdom; capital was Kaihpil- 
lanagara, city in Kampilla 

1 ^ 

Is it 

i 1 1 1 J 

3 & P P 

► si 

s s 55 ns 
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he gives the location as 400 li 
(67 miles) east of Champa ; Wat<- 
ters, Yuan Ghwang^ II, p. 182; 
Cunningham locates it at the 
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mbiya j A sea-port-(/w.//aw< 7 ). V, 75. Cf. MilindapaUho, -p. 

nka A mountain — one among the VI, 125-G. 55G The Mahdvastu II, 300, calls it 

; 7 encircling Sinem. Khadiraka. 
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was situated between the Saras - 
wati (mod. Sarsuti) on the north 
and the Drsadvati (mod. Rakshi) 
on the south ; De G. D. p. 110 ; 
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100 leagues far from S^ala, V, 290. period, being the place where 

the capital of Madda king- the Buddha obtained Parinir- 

dom. vdm ; it was, very probably, 

near the modern village of 
I Easia, on the smaller Gandak 
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Reference 

§1 

8 w 

CO <M 

lO O 

* »0 lO 

^ S": 

•V O 

Description 

A river, on which stood the 
mountain Arahjara ; it was 5 
leagues far from Suvam^agiri- 
tala and 10 leagues from 
Jetuttara. 

A city — capital of Vaihsa King- 
dom, 

I 


ft! 



1 1 

No. j 

_ _ 1 




Memoirs of Archaeologioal Survey 
of India, 

A Kingdom. I, 331, 332 ; III, 116, In ancient times it was bounded 

270; V, 315. on the west by Pancala, on the 
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m 



I m, 462-3, 478-G. 86 ; IV, Accordinng to Mr. De, it was a 
J 16, 287-G. 40-1, 438 ; part of the Hndra-Himalaya, 
V, 63-G.163, 196-Q. 11, G. D,, p. 60. For description 
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Ghanaseia A moantam in the kingdom of ; III, 463 ; V, 133. 

Avanti in Dakkhipapaths. 

Cakkadaha A Lake I IV, 232. 
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Identification 

? 

It should have probably been a 
part of the Altai mountain 
which in the Mongolian {ciUai- 
tda) means the 'mountains of 
gold/ Jayaswab L A., LXII, 
p. 170. 

It may, possibly, be located some- 
where near the Wardha river in 
the district of Chanda. J, B. 
0. R. S., IV, p. 375 ; De iden- 
tifies it with the Malayagiri- 
Malab^ Gha^s ; G. D., p. 46. 

Its actual site, as pointed out by 
Cunningham, is probably mark- 
ed by two villages named Cam- 
papura and Campanagara, which 
still exist near Pathargha^ar-a 
very ancient site covered with 

Reference 

VI, 282. 

IV, 90, 93-G. 4, 6. 

IV, 283, 288 ; V, 38. 

V, 162. 

IV, 32; VJ,31,42, 256; 
IV, 454. 

VI, 32. 

Description 

A mountain. 

A mountain in the Himavanta 
region. 

A mountain in the Himavanta 
region. 

A mountain, which stood on a 
bend of the river Kaupapeuua 
in Mahimsaka Kingdom. 

A city — Capital of Anga king- 
dom ; it was situated on the 
river Campa which flowed be- 
tween Aflga and Magadha ; it 
was 60 leagues from Mithila; 

Name 

4 & I , 

1 i 1 -1 'S 

1 "S II -1 

6 6 6 6 6 


86 

87 

88 

89 

90 
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Jsmbadipa One of the four Great Continents, j See Andersen’s /tMfea;. (Stfpra. p. 364. 

Jetnttara A city — capital of Sivi king- ! VI,480, 484-G.-1698,486, Cf. Mahdvamsa, 89,5; it should 

dom. ' 487, 514, 545, 566, be located near Nagari, a small 

1 574, 580, 592. town 11 miles north of Chitor 
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fines of Madras and the Central 
Provinces : A., 1918, p. 71 ; 

Aiohi,^. 34; Dr. Raychaudhury 
however says that “if ‘Seri* or 
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podtion to the north of Mithila 
and south of the Himalayae. 
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bourhood of Clucacole : E, I, 
XIV, p. 361 ; M. Sylvan 
L6vi however correctly identifiea 
it with the Paloura of Ptolemy 
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Identification 

and accepts its location as given 
by Mr. Ramdas: Pre- Aryan and 
Pre-Dravidian in Ind. 163, jfl'l 171. 

The place mnst be near the Chilka 
lake and the old route from 
Malud : J, B, 0. R, S., XXI, pp. 
137-8. 

It is the Limurike of Ptolemy which, 
according to Dr. Caldwell, was a 
mistake for Damir-ike (See Mc- 
Crindie’s Ptolemy, p. 49 ) *ike* 
in Tamil meaning country. It 
is identified with Kerala or the 
Malabar coast. De, G. D., p. 52. 

The 'Perijdus' mentions Dosarene 
as famous for Ivory (Soofi. Pcrt- 
jdus, pp. 47, 253) Nonnos men- 
tions the “serried ranks of the 
Dosareans” ; McOrindle, Ancient 
India as described in Classicad 
Literature, p. 198 ; the country is 

i 

IV, 238. 

Ill, 338-G. 39 ; VI, 238- 
G. 1065. 

Description 

A kingdom; very near to it 
was an island named Kara- 
dipa ; its chief port was 
Kavirapattona. 

A kingdom ; it was famous for 
sharp-edged swords ( tikk- 
hinadhdram asim). 

Name 

I & 
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109 
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iern Dvarka on the seashore 
the extreme west coast of 
thiaw^: Purdlattva, IV, pp. 
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OH Ptolemy's Geography^ p. 380 ; 
Cf. J. C. A, S., 1848, p. 71 ; 
Tennett Ceylon etc., 1, pp. 331-2 
and notes; Senaveiatana, The 
Story of the Sinhalese, I, p. 2, 
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Nisadha of the Puranas. It 
shonld be identified with the 
‘Paropanisad’ of the Greeks, now 
called the Hindukosh : Z. A, 
LXII, p. 169 ; De, G. D. p. 141. 
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Identification 

of motintains.* It ia there also 
mentioned shortly after Triktita* 
It may be located in the Bndxa 
Himalayas or Harwal. De, 0, 
H., p. 196. 
i 

It must be taken to mean the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, «. e., at Allahabad : 
Barua, op. dt., p. 87 note. 

It implies probably the downward 
course of the Ganges. 

Banares f 

Supra, p. 364. 

It is the same as Potana of the 
Digha Nikdya, and Paujanya 
of the Mahdbhdrata. Mr. De 
considers it as the same as 

Reference 

1 

1 » 
t H i 

s s i g 

p ^ P a 

_ 

Descrtption 

A tiUha—u sacred place for 
i bathing where flowed the 
river Yamuna. | 

A river 

A city — older name of Benares. ! 

One of the four great Conti- 
nents. 

A city — capital of Assaka 
Kingdom. 

1 

1 I 

? Ill 

■1 1 i 1 } 


127 

128 

129 

130 

131 
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of its splendonrs is given woik on 'The BasdtaHa or the 

iversA geckos, UnderwoHd* identifies it with 

Balkh — ^the Bactria of theGreeka. 
''The name of Bhogavati” he 
says, "is the Sanakritized form 
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Identification 

of Bakhdlii mentioned in the 
Aveetd (Vendtddd), ch. I, (S.B.B. 

! Vol. 1, p. 2,) which was the an- 
cient name of BalJdi.*’ I. H, 

^ Q., 11, pp. 518-9. According to 

Strabo, BaOdi was the ornament 
of all Ariana : McCrindle, An- 
cient India, pp. 100 ff, Hamil- 
ton and Falconer, Strabo, 11, pp. 
252-3. It is however also poeai- 
1 ble that the place is identical 
! with its namesake BhogavalA- 

i pura Nagapuxa, the capital of 

1 ^vaka — ^the Tamilian form of 

1 Java. See S. K. Aiyangar, 

Some Cotitributions, pp. 374 
it was also, another name for 
Ujjayini : Raychandhmy, P. H. 
A. /., p. 378. It seems from 
all this that Bhogavati was 
esaentialfy a general name for a 
Naga capital. 
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stood on the Kannada 
Manshi, I. A., Ui, pp. 217 
J. R. A. S. 1910, pp. 867 
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! 

1 

According to Mr. Shening, all lo- 
cal traditionB fix -Mount Mem 
as fying direct to the north 
the Ahnora district {Western Ti- 
het p. 40). It is Mount Metos 
of Alexander’s historians, near 
mount Nysa or Nisadha, our 
Nisabha— mod. Hinduknsh ; De, 
G, D. pp. 130. 197 ; McCtindle, 
Invasion of India by Alexander, 

1 pp. 338-40. 

■ 

It is modern Jumna, having its 
source in the Bhandarapuccha 
range in the Himalayas ; De, 
G. Z).p. 215. 

Evidently at Prayag or Allahabad. 
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Description 

A mountain 

! 

i 

1 

j 

1 

1 

i 

A city— -another name of 

Benares. 

A river. i 

1 

It met the Gangs at a certain 
places 

Its fish are praised* 

1 

Mem 

Mnlinf 

Yatmina 
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160 

161 


It met the Gangs at a certain 11, 151. Evidently at Pzayag or AUahabad. 
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a new capital near by called tbe 
new Rajagrba — mod. Bajgir : C. 

pp. 528 Watters, 
op. gU., p. 162. Law, G. E. B,, 
p. 11 n. 
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of the Nikaya and Kornva of the 
Jdtaka. Prof. Jinavijaya, how- 
ever, has shown that the Romka 
of the Divydvaddna seems to be 
different from this but identical 
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Sas with the Vafos of the Aita- 
rgyo Brdhmana, YUI, 14, 3, 
spoken invariably with the Knrofi 
the Pahcalas and the U£uiazas, 
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Ceta capital Sotthlvati and the Jdtaha, curiously enough, 

60 yq/onflw from Jetuttara, the distinguishes between the two 

Sivi capital. The journey be- (VI, 518-9) and locates Yamka 

tween it and Jetuttara took 2 ; VI, 592. in the Himalayas, 

months. j 
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(Gaij^^k or Rapti) and on the 
North by the Himalayas. C. A. 
G. p. 718. P. H. A. 
p. 33. 
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Identification 

on or about the Indus in the 
neighbourhood of the Alinas, 
Pakthas, Bhalanasas and Vi4^ 
nins. See Ved. Ind., 11, pp. 
381-2. Thus these Siva people 
were identical with the Siboi 
of the early Greek writers who 
also dwelt between the Indus 
and the Akesines (Asikni) in 
Alexander’s time. Again, the 
discovery of a steatite relief 
representing the story of Ufi- 
nara, king of 6ibi, as related in 
the MBHy makes it probable 
that the present Swat (Suva- 
stu) valley was the home of 
the ancient Sivis : De, G. D., 
p. 188. In the Epic times they 
■ are shown to have occupied 

1 the land to the north of Kuruk- 

setra : Pargiter, J. R. A. S., 
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even a peacock’s feather will , the best of the rivers with its 

not float but sink to the dark waters.” Some take it to 

bottom — surrounded by the be the modem Jaxartes or the 

golden mountains which Sarik-kul river which rises in 

blazed like a Are of reeds. It the plateau south of Jssyk-kul 
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66 


the S. E. of Taxila identified 
with Ketas by Cniifiingham, C. 
A. G. /.,pp. 144 jlf. 
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conneotion with the Ophir of the 
Bible does not seem to be ten- 
able. 0/. J. 5. H, 5., I, pp, 66- 
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Identification 

in Gujarat Province at the^^ 
of the gulf of Cambay— 
pp. 566 ff. On the other hand 
Pauraijic evidence is clear in lo- 
cating Sovira just adjoining 
Sindha and between the Indus 
and the Jhelum. Moreover, we 
have the support of that keen 
observer Alberuni, who places 
Sauvira in Multan and Jahra- 
war. (Sachau, Alberuni 1, pp. 
298, 300.) 

Sauvira, again, has been considered 
as one among the various 
places that can lay claim to be 
identical with the Ophir of Solo- 
mon’s voyages. In fact, as it 
seems to us, Sauvira — Sovira — 
has morethanany other — Suppara 
for instance — ^the nearest ap- 
proach, on phonological grounds. 
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SUMMING UP 


T hus flits away, across the dim past, a pageant of the people and a pano- 
rama of this ancient land. The picture may have been blurred and 
indistinct in some places. But on the whole, we believe, it is homogeneous 
and impressive. 

From the hoary past we first tried to trace the foot-falls of history down 
to the period of the Buddha. Those glimpses of political history gave us an 
idea of the rise and fall of diflerent peoples and kingdoms ; and at last we 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural stage of the 
Mahajanapada period — of the period which immediately preceded the Buddha, 
who is imdoubtedly a prominent landmark on the continuous and chequered 
path of Indian civilization. 

We saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at peace but 
occasionaUy vying with one another for supremacy. Each kingdom had its 
king— generally an autocrat. The system of administration was simple, yet 
not unorganised. The rdjadhdni or the capital city, being the seat of govern- 
ment, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied character. The 
nigamaa were busy market-towns. The gdmas or the villages, where dwelt 
the vast millions of the toiling masses, wore silent yet serene. 

The economic condition of the people was not too bad. We did not see 
anything like the two extremes of poverty and riches, though the general 
mass cannot be said to have been content and happy. The country was, 
no doubt, prosperous and busy with trade and commerce. 

Society was formed of classes in the practical sense, and of castes in the 
theoretical sense. The classes were those of the Khattiyas, the Brdhmanas, 
the Oahajtatis and the Ddsaleammakams, Family was the unit of social 
structure. People lived among relations of their own {Mti). The position 
of women cannot be described as satisfactory when judged according to the 
modem standard. Arts and sciences were many and flourishing. People 
still believed in a variety of superstitions, while there was a slow but steady 
movement going on among the philosophers and the ascetics of the day 
towards a more rationalistic way of thinking and living. The common folk 
were, nevertheless, content with theit life of sports and festivities. 

Nature does not seem to have turned her face from the people in 
those days. Famine and pestilence, however, were not unheard of. But, 
after all, these are only temporary phases. The endless and aimless life of 
the people rolls on day by day, for centuries and centuries, even as the 
waves of the sea roll on for ever, in storm and in calm. 


And BO our task ends. 
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Aggi, 332 
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Aghamarga^, 334 
Adknra, ^1, 22 
AAga, 10, 16 
Adgati. 52. 336 
Ad^raea, Qantama, 12 
Adgiraea, Kaaaapa. 338 
Aoelakaa. 385 
Aoohar&a, 822 
Aohemendian Empire, 56 
Ajant&. 293. 316, 318 
Ajamit]^, 3 
Ajfttasatto. 67, 279 
Ajita Kelakambaiio. 333 
Ajjona, Kfirtavirya, 10, 11 
Ajjona, P&Qdava, 91, 20 
Afijana, 22 
Afifi&naoi, 334 
Atthako, 4, 7. 57-60 
Anaxagoras, 329 
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Amar&, 157, 282, 290 
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Arindama, 69 
Aruna, 67-68 
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Alata, 52 
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Alexander, 52 
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Avim&raka, 67 
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Aryans, 32, 64 
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Indra, 322 
Irandatl, 35, 281 
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Ugolin, Legend of, 1 
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Uggas, 284 
Uoohaitravas, 33 
Uoohedav&^n, 332-3 
Udakasena, 44 
Udaya, 44, 100 
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UmmadantI, 251, 279, 282 
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Kanha, 21, 28, 58, 119, 281 
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Karasa, 20, 21, 24, 26. 67 
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Ktmi, 3, 32-38 
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KuBa, 54, 55, 56 
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Kevattas, 42, 260 
Kew&t, 260 
Ke6in, Dalbhya, 33 
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Kosala, 62-68 
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Kautilya, 83, 84, 89, 96, 97, 114, 126, 135, 
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Krthi, 61 
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Videgha, Mithava, 12 
VidhT2rapan4ito, 34, 35 
Vinayam, 334 
Viiiaaia,35 
Virnpakkha, 324 
Virama,324 
Vittkha, 225 
VUaiakfa, 97 
Viavaksena, 44 
ViAvajit, 43 
Viaratitara, 54 
Viavamitra, 7, 8, 68 
Viavaratha, 08 
Vissakamma, 817 
ViB8a8ena,44 
Vrfoi, 24 
Vejaj^ta, 322 
Vetata£l,807 
Vepaoitl^, 281 
Ve88aiitara,10,08,04, 186 
Veesayana, 324 
Vaesamitta, 4, 8 
Vaiaaia, 8 

v^Tsso 
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^akra, 322 
fiakani, 34 
Sakuntala, 282 
Sankara, 331 
^^atanlka, 43 
^antanu, 3 
(Sahara, r>y 
iSasabindii, 3 
Sfikya, 53 
.^anta, 1(J 

vaH, r>2 

i^ivis, 3, 8 
i^ii^unagas, (Wi 
^ailaka, i3 
^ailalaya, i3 
Srutayua, 44 
Svotakotii, r»U 
Sakka, 322 
Sagara, 3, 10 
Sagga, 269, 313 
Saukha, 62 

Saukhapala, 43, 05, 77 
Haccatapavl, 19, 298 
Safijaya, 63, 64, 130 
Satyakama, .Tabula, 33o 
Satyavati, 8 

Satyav&ha, Bbunuivajii, 343 
Sabbadatia, 71 
Sabbamitta, GO 
Samuddaja, 06 
Sarabula, 287, 29U 
Sambhuto, 282 
Samyama, 71 
Sahadeva, 19, 40 
Sahasrabtlhu, li 
Sarabhailga, 00 
SSgaro, 4, 6 
Satvata, 24 
Sa<lhina, 51 


317, 320 
8. a&,294 
Si ^ar&ja, 71 
Siboi, 9, 62 
Sivi, 9, 62-3 
Siri, 323 
Sivaka, 309 
SitadevI, 13, 15, 49 
Silavati, 65 
STradhvaja, 49 
SivalldevI, 47, 49 
Sujampati, 322 
Siijata, 281, 290 
Siitasoma, 34, 30 
Suddharama, 30, 322 
Sunama, 62 
Supannas, 325 
Suppiraka, 287 
Sumodb&, 61 
Subhadda, 64, 55 
Susima, 71 
Suriyadeva, 21 
Suniol, 61, 283 
Sulasfi, 295 
SassoDdi, 119 
Surasenas, 67 
Sotaketu, 305, 329 ff' 
Kenaka, 71 
Sola, 4, 5, 0 
Selaa, 6 
Seyya, 71, 134 
SoDa, 268 

Sophuto, 331 ffU'i 
Somaka, 40 
Somanassa, 30 
Somayaga, 338 
Saada«a, 7 
SauHadman, 54 
Stoics, 330 
Syabhavavnda, 333 
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